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I—THE UNREALITY OF TIME. 





By J. Exuis McTaGaart. 


Ir doubtless seems highly paradoxical to assert that Time 
is unreal, and that all statements which involve its reality are 
erroneous. Such an assertion involves a far greater depar- 
ture from the natural position of mankind than is involved 
in the assertion of the unreality of Space or of the unreality 
of Matter. So decisive a breach with that natural position is 
not to be lightly accepted. And yet in all ages the belief in 
the unreality of time has proved singularly attractive. 

In the philosophy and religion of the East we find that 
this doctrine is of cardinal importance. And in the West, 
where philosophy and religion are less closely connected, we 
find that the same doctrine continually recurs, both among 
philosophers and among theologians. Theology never holds 
itself apart from mysticism for any long period, and almost 
all mysticism denies the reality of time. In philosophy, 
again, time is treated as unreal by Spinoza, by Kant, by 
Hegel, and by Schopenhauer. In the philosophy of the 
present day the two most important movements (excluding 
those which are as yet merely critical) are those which look 
to Hegel and to Mr. Bradley. And both of these schools 
deny the reality of time. Such a concurrence of opinion 
cannot be denied to be highly significant—and is not the 
less significant because the doctrine takes such different 
forms, and is supported by such different arguments. 

I believe that time is unreal. But I do so for reasons 
which are not, I think, employed by any of the philosophers 
whom I have mentioned, and I propose to explain my reasons 
in this paper. 
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Positions in time, as time appears to us primd facie, are 
distinguished in two ways. Each position is Earlier than 
some, and Later than some, of the other positions. And 
each position is either Past, Present, or Future. The dis- 
tinctions of the former class are permanent, while those of 
the latter are not. If M is ever earlier than N, it is always 
earlier. But an event, which is now present, was future and 
will be past. 

Since distinctions of the first class are permanent, they 
might be held to be more objective, and to be more essential 
to the nature of time. I believe, however, that this would 
be a mistake, and that the distinction of past, present and 
future is as essential to time as the distinction of earlier and 
later, while in a certain sense, as we shall see, it may be 
regarded as more fundamental than the distinction of earlier 
and later. And it is because the distinctions of past, present 
and future seem to me to be essential for time, that I regard 
time as unreal. 

For the sake of brevity I shall speak of the series of posi- 
tions running from the far past through the near past to the 
present, and then from the present to the near future and 
the far future, as the A series. The series of positions which 
runs from earlier to later I shall call the B series. The con- 
tents of a position in time are called events. The contents 
of a single position are admitted to be properly called a 
plurality of events. (I believe, however, that they can as 
truly, though not more truly, be called a single event. This 
view is not universally accepted, and it is not necessary for 
my argument.) A position in time is called a moment. 

The first question which we must consider is whether it is 
essential to the reality of time that its events should form an 
A series as well as a B series. And it is clear, to begin with, 
that we never observe time except as forming both these 
series. We perceive events in time as being present, and 
those are the only events which we perceive directly. And 
all other events in time which, by memory or inference, 
we believe to be real, are regarded as past or future—those 
earlier than the present being past, and those later than the 
present being future. Thus the events of time, as observed 
by us, form an A series as well as a B series. 

It is possible, however, that this is merely subjective. It 
may be the case that the distinction introduced among 
positions in time by the A series—the distinction of past, 
present and future—is simply a constant illusion of our 
minds, and that the real nature of time only contains the 


distinction of the B series—the distinction of earlier and 
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later. In that case we could not perceive time as it really is, 
but we might be able to think of it as it really is. 

This is not a very common view, but it has found able 
supporters. I believe it to be untenable, because, as I 
said above, it seems to me that the A series is essential to 
the nature of time, and that any difficulty in the way of 
regarding the A series as real is equally a difficulty in the 
way of regarding time as real. 

It would, I suppose, be universally admitted that time 
involves change. A particular thing, indeed, may exist un- 
changed through any amount of time. But when we ask 
what we mean by saying that there were different moments 
of time, or a certain duration of time, through which the 
thing was the same, we find that we mean that it remained 
the same while other things were changing. A universe in 
which nothing whatever changed (including the thoughts of 
the conscious beings in it) would be a timeless universe. 

If, then, a B series without an A series can constitute 
time, change must be possible without an A series. Let us 
suppose that the distinction of past, present and future does 
not apply to reality. Can change apply to reality? What 
is it that changes ? 

Could we say that, in a time which formed a B series but 
not an A series, the change consisted in the fact that an 
event ceased to be an event, while another event began to 


‘be an event? If this were the case, we should certainly 


have got a change. 

But this is impossible. An event can never cease to be 
an event. It can never get out of any time series in which 
it once is. If N is ever earlier than O and later than M, it 
will always be, and has always been, earlier than O and later 
than M, since the relations of earlier and later are per- 
manent. And as, by our present hypothesis, time is con- 
stituted by a B series alone, N will always have a position 
in a time series, and has always had one! That is, it will 
always be, and has always been, an event, and cannot begin 
or cease to be an event. 

Or shall we say that one event M merges itself into 
another event N, while preserving a certain identity by means 
of an unchanged element, so that we can say, not merely 
that M has ceased and N begun, but that it is M which has 


‘It is equally true, though it does not concern us on the hypothesis 
which we are now considering, that whatever is once in an A series is 
always in one. If one of the determinations past, present, and future 
can ever be applied to N, then one of them always has been and always 
will be applicable, though of course not always the same one. 
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become N? Still the same difficulty recurs.. M and N 
may have a common element, but they are not the same 
event, or there would benochange. If therefore M changes 
into N at a certain moment, then, at that moment, M has 
ceased to be M, and N has begun to be N. But we have 
seen that no event can cease to be, or begin to be, itself, 
since it never ceases to have a place as itself in the B series. 
Thus one event cannot change into another. 

Neither can the change be looked for in the numerically 
different moments of absolute time, supposing such moments 
to exist. For the same arguments will apply here. Each 
such moment would have its own place in the B series, 
since each would be earlier or later than each of the others. 
And as the B series indicate permanent relations, no moment 
could ever cease to be, nor could it become another moment. 

Since, therefore, what occurs in time never begins or 
ceases to be, or to be itself, and since, again, if there is to 
be change it must be change of what occurs in time (for the 

\ timeless never changes), I submit that only one alternative 
remains. Changes must happen to the events of such a 
nature that the occurrence of these changes does not hinder 
the events from being events, and the same events, both 
before and after the change. 

Now what characteristics of an event are there which can 
change and yet leave the event the same event? (I use the 
word characteristic as a general term to include both the 

\ qualities which the event possesses, and the relations of 
which it is a term—or rather the fact that the event is a 
term of these relations.) It seems to me that there is only 
one class of such characteristics—namely, the determination 
of the event in question by the terms of the A series. 

Take any event—the death of Queen Anne, for example— 
and consider what change can take place in its characteristics. 
That it is a death, that it is the death of Anne Stuart, that 
it has such causes, that it has such effects—every character- 
istic of this sort never changes. ‘‘ Before the stars saw one 
another plain’’ the event in question was a death of an 
English Queen. At the last moment of time—if time has a 
last moment—the event in question will still be a death of 
ian English Queen. And in every respect but one it is equally 
‘devoid of change. But in one respect it does change. It 
‘began by being a future event. It became every moment an 
event in the nearer future. At last it was present. Then 
‘it became past, and will always remain so, though every 
moment it becomes further and further past. 

Thus we seem forced to the conclusion that all change 1s 
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only a change of the characteristics imparted to events by 
their presence in the A series, whether those characteristics 
are qualities or relations. 

If these characteristics are qualities, then the events, we 
must admit, would not be always the same, since an event 
whose qualities alter is, of course, not completely the same. 
And, even if the characteristics are relations, the events 
would not be completely the same, if—as I believe to be the 
case—the relation of X to Y involves the existence in X of 
a quality of relationship to Y.' Then there would be two 
alternatives before us. We might admit that events did 
really change their nature, in respect of these characteristics, 
though not in respect of any others. I see no difficulty in 
admitting this. It would place the determinations of the 
A series 1n a very unique position among the characteristics 
of the event, but on any theory they would be very unique 
characteristics. It is usual, for example, to say that a past 
event never changes, but I do not see why we should not 
say, instead of this, “a past event changes only in one 
respect—that every moment it is further from the present 
than it was before”. But although I see no intrinsic diffi- 
culty in this view, it is not the alternative I regard as ulti- 
mately true. For if, as I believe, time is unreal, the admission 
that an event in time would change in respect of its position 
in the A series would not involve that anything really did 
change. 

Without the A series then, there would be no change, 
and consequently the B series by itself is not sufficient for 
time, since time involves change. 

The B series, however, cannot exist except as temporal, 
since earlier and later, which are the distinctions of which 
it consists, are clearly time-determinations. So it follows 
that there can be no B series where there is no A series, 
since where there is no A series there is no time. 

But it does not follow that, if we subtract the determina- 
tions of the A series from time, we shall have no series left 
at all. There is a series—a series of the permanent relations 
to one another of those realities which in time are events— 
and it is the combination of this series with the A deter- 
minations which gives time. But this other series—let us | 


‘T am not asserting, as Lotze did, that a relation between X and Y 
consists of a quality in X and a quality in Y—a view which I regard as 
quite indefensible. I assert that a relation Z between X and Y involves 
the existence in X of the quality ‘‘ having the relation Z to Y”’ so that 
a difference of relations always involves a difference in quality, and a 
change of relations always involves a change of quality. 
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. it the C series—is not temporal, for it involves no change, 
ut only an order. Events have an order. They are, let 
us say, in the order M,N, O, P. And they are therefore 
not in the order M, O, N, P, or O, N, M, P, or in any other 
possible order. But that they have this order no more 
implies that there is any change than the order of the 
letters of the alphabet, or of the Peers on the Parliament 
Roll, implies any change. And thus those realities which 
appear to us as events might form such a series without 
being entitled to the name of events, since that name is 
only given to realities which are in a time series. It is only 
when change and time come in that the relations of this C 
series become relations of earlier and later, and so it becomes 
a B series. 

More is wanted, however, for the genesis of a B series 
and of time than simply the C series and the fact of change. 
For the change must be in a particular direction. And the 
C series, while it determines the order, does not determine 
the direction. If the C series runs M, N, O, P, then the B 

series from earlier to later cannot run M, O, N, P, or M, P,O,N, 
or in any way but two. But it can run either M, N, O, P 
(so that M is earliest and P latest) or else P, O, N, M (so 
that P is earliest and M latest). And there is nothing either 
in the C series or in the fact of change to determine which 
it will be. 

A series which is not temporal has no direction of its own, 
though it has an order. If we keep to the series of the 
natural numbers, we cannot put 17 between 21 and 26. 
But we keep to the series, whether we go from 17, through 
21, to 26, or whether we go from 26, through 21, to 17. 
The first direction seems the more natural to us, because 
this series has only one end, and it is generally more con- 
venient to have that end as a beginning than as a ter- 
mination. But we equally keep to the series in counting 
backward. 

Again, in the series of categories in Hegel’s dialectic, the 
series prevents us from putting the Absolute Idea between 
Being and Causality. But it permits us either to go from 
Being, through Causality, to the Absolute Idea, or from the 
Absolute Idea, through Causality, to Being. The first 1s, 
according to Hegel, the direction of proof, and is thus gener- 
ally the most convenient order of enumeration. But if we 
found it convenient to enumerate in the reverse direction, we 
should still be observing the series. 

A non-temporal series, then, has no direction in itself, 
though a person considering it may take the terms in one 
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direction or in the other, according to his own convenience. 
And in the same way a person who contemplates a time- 
order may contemplate it in either direction. I may trace 
the order of events from the Great Charter to the Reform 
Bill, or from the Reform Bill to the Great Charter. But in 
dealing with the time series we have not to do merely with 
a change in an external contemplation of it, but with a change 
which belongs to the series itself. And this change has a 
direction of its own. The Great Charter came before the 
Reform Bill, and the Reform Bill did not come before the 
Great Charter. 

Therefore, besides the C series and the fact of change there 
must be given—in order to get time—the fact that the change 
is in one direction and not in the other. We can now see 
that the A series, together with the C series, is sufficient to 
give us time. For in order to get change, and change in a 
given direction, it is sufficient that one position in the C series 
should be Present, to the exclusion of all others, and that 
this characteristic of presentness should pass along the series 
in such a way that all positions on the one side of the Present 
have been present, and all positions on the other side of it 
will be present. That which has been present is Past, that 
which will be present is Future." Thus to our previous con- 
clusion that there can be no time unless the A series is true 
of reality, we can add the further conclusion that no other 
elements are required to constitute a time-series except an 
A series and a C series. 

We may sum up the relations of the three series to time as 
follows: The A and B series are equally essential to time, 
which must be distinguished as past, present and future, and 
must likewise be distinguished as earlier and later. But the 
two series are not equally fundamental. The distinctions of 
the A series are ultimate. We cannot explain what is meant 
by past, present and future. We can, to some extent, de- 
scribe them, but they cannot be defined. We can only show 
their meaning by examples. ‘‘ Your breakfast this morn- 
ing,” we can say to an inquirer, ‘is past ; this conversation 
Is present ; your dinner this evening 1s future.” We can do 
no more. 

The B series, on the other hand, is not ultimate. For, 
given a C series of permanent relations of terms, which is 


This account of the nature of the A series is not valid, for it involves: 
a vicious circle, since it uses ‘‘ has been” and ‘‘ will be ” to explain Past 
and Future. But, as I shall endeavour to show later on, this vicious 
circle is inevitable when we deal with the A series, and forms the ground 
on which we must reject it. 
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not in itself temporal, and therefore is not a B series, and 
given the further fact that the terms of this C series also 
form an A series, and it results that the terms of the C series 
become a B series, those which are placed first, in the direc- 
tion from past to future, being earlier than those whose 
places are further in the direction of the future. 

The C series, however, is as ultimate as the A series. We 


| [cannot get it out of anything else. That the units of time 
‘\do form a series, the relations of which are permanent, is as 


ultimate as the fact that each of them is present, past, or 
future. And this ultimate fact is essential to time. For it 
jis admitted that it is essential to time that each moment of it 
shall either be earlier or later than any other moment ; and 
these relations are permanent. And this—the B series— 
cannot be got out of the A series alone. It is only when the A 
series, which gives change and direction, is combined with the 
'C series, which gives permanence, that the B series can arise. 

Only part of the conclusion which I have now reached is 
required for the general purpose of this paper. I am en- 
deavouring to base the unreality of time, not on the fact that 
the A series is more fundamental than the B series, but on 
the fact that it is as essential as the B series—that the dis- 
tinctions of past, present and future are essential to time, 
and that, if the distinctions are never true of reality, then no 
reality is in time. 

This view, whether it is true or false, has nothing surpris- 
ing in it. It was pointed out above that time, as we perceive 
it, always presents these distinctions. And it has generally 
been held that this is a real characteristic of time, and not an 
illusion due to the way in which we perceive it. Most phil- 
osophers, whether they did or did not believe time to be true 
of reality, have regarded the distinctions of the A series as 
essential to time. 

When the opposite view has been maintained, it has 
generally been, I believe, because it was held (rightly, as I 
shall try to show later on) that the distinctions of present, 
past and future cannot be true of reality, and that conse- 
quently, if the reality of time is to be saved, the distinction 
in question must be shown to be unessential to time. The 
presumption, it was held, was for the reality of time, and this 
would give us a reason for rejecting the A series as unessen- 
tial to time. But of course this could only give a presump- 
tion. If the analysis of the notion of time showed that, 





‘by removing the A series, time was destroyed, this line of 


argument would be no longer open, and the unreality of the 
A series would involve the unreality of time. 
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I have endeavoured to show that the removal of the A 
series does destroy time. But there are two objections to this 
theory, which we must now consider. 

The first deals with those time-series which are not really 
existent, but which are falsely believed to be existent, or 
which are imagined as existent. Take, for example, the 
adventures of Don Quixote. This series, it is said, is not an 
A series. I cannot at this moment judge it to be either past, 
present or future. Indeed I know that it is none of the three. 
Yet, it is said, it is certainly a B series. The adventure of 
the galley-slaves, for example, is later than the adventure of 
the windmills. And a B series involves time. The conclu- 
sion drawn is that an A series is not essential to time. 

The answer to this objection I hold to be as follows. 
Time only belongs to the existent. If any reality is in time, 
that involves that the reality in question exists. This, I 
imagine, would be universally admitted. It may be ques- 
tioned whether all of what exists is in time, or even whether 
anything really existent is in time, but it would not be 
denied that, if anything is in time, it must exist. 

Now what is existent in the adventures of Don Quixote? 
Nothing. For the story is imaginary. The acts of Cer- 
vantes’ mind when he invented the story, the acts of my 
mind when I think of the story—these exist. But then 
these form part of an A series. Cervantes’ invention of the 
story is in the past. My thought of the story is in the past, 
the present, and—I trust—the future. 

But the adventures of Don Quixote may be believed by a 
child to be historical. And in reading them I may by an 
effort of the imagination contemplate them as if they really 
happened. In this case, the adventures are believed to be 
existent or imagined as existent. But then they are believed 
to be in the A series, or imagined as in the A series. The 
child who believes them historical will believe that they 
happened in the past. If I imagine them as existent, I 
shall imagine them as happening in the past. In the same 
way, if any one believed the events recorded in Morris’s 
News from Nowhere to exist, or imagined them as existent, he 
would believe them to exist in the future or imagine them 
as existent in the future. Whether we place the object of 
our belief or our imagination in the present, the past, or the 
future, will depend upon the characteristics of that object. 
But somewhere in our A series it will be placed. 

_ Thus the answer to the objection is that, just as a thing is 
in time, it is in the A series. If it is really in time, it is really 
in the A series. If it is believed to be in time, it is believed 
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to be in the A series. If it is imagined as in time, it is imag- 
ined as in the A series. 

The second objection is based on the possibility, discussed 
by Mr. Bradley, that there might be several independent time- 
series in reality. For Mr. Bradley, indeed, time is only ap- 
pearance. There is no real time at all, and therefore there 
are not several real series of time. But the hypothesis here 
is that there should be within reality several real and inde- 
pendent time-series. 

The objection, I imagine, is that the time-series would be 
all real, while the distinction of past, present, and future 
would only have meaning within each series, and could not, 
therefore, be taken as ultimately real. There would be, for 
example, many presents. Now, of course, many points of 
time can be present (each point in each time-series is a 
present once), but they must be present successively. And 
the presents of the different time-series would not be succes- 
sive, since they are not in the same time. (Neither would 
they be simultaneous, since that equally involves being in the 
same time. They would have no time-relation whatever.) 
And different presents, unless they are successive, cannot be 
real. So the different time-series, which are real, must be 
able to exist independently of the distinction between past, 
present, and future. 

I cannot, however, regard this objection as valid. No 
doubt, in such a case, no present would be the present—it 
would only be the present of a certain aspect of the universe. 
But then no time would be the time—it would only be the 
time of a certain aspect of the universe. It would, no doubt, 
be a real time-series, but I do not see that the present would 
be less real than the time. 

I am not, of course, asserting that there is no contradiction 
in the existence of several distinct A series. My main thesis 
is that the existence of any A series involves a contradiction. 
What I assert here is merely that, supposing that there could 
be any A series, I see no extra difficulty involved in there 
being several such series independent of one another, and 
that therefore there is no incompatibility between the essen- 
tiality of an A series for time and the existence of several 
distinct times. 

Moreover, we must remember that the theory of a plurality 
of time-series is a mere hypothesis. No reason has ever been 
given why we should believe in their existence. It has only 
been said that there is no reason why we should disbelieve 
in their existence, and that therefore they may exist. But if 
their existence should be incompatible with something else, 
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for which there is positive evidence, then there would be a 
reason why we should disbelieve in their existence. Now 
there is, as I have tried to show, positive evidence for believ- 
ing that an A series is essential to time. Supposing therefore 
that it were the case (which, for the reasons given above, 
I deny) that the existence of a plurality of time-series was 
incompatible with the essentiality for time of the A series, it 
wouid be the hypothesis of a plurality of times which should 
be rejected, and not our conclusion as to the A series. 

I now pass to the second part of my task. Having, as it 
seems to me, succeeded in proving that there can be no time 
without an A series, it remains to prove that an A series 
cannot exist, and that therefore time cannot exist. This 
would involve that time is not real at all, since it is ad- 
mitted that, the only way in which time can be real is by 
existing. 

The terms of the A series are characteristics of events. 
We say of events that they are either past, present, or future. 
If moments of time are taken as separate realities, we 
say of them also that they are past, present, or future. 
A characteristic may be either a relation or a quality. 
Whether we take the terms of the A series as relations of 
events (which seems the more reasonable view) or whether 
we take them as qualities of events, it seems to me that they 
involve a contradiction. 

Z Let us first examine the supposition that they are relations. 
In that case only one term of each relation can be an event 
or a moment. The other term must be something outside 
the time-series.!. For the relations of the A series are chang- 
ing relations, and the relation of terms of the time-series to 
one another do not change. T'wo events are exactly in the! 
same places in the time-series, relatively to cone another, a 
million years before they take place, while each of them is 
taking place, and when they are a million years in the past. 
The same is true of the relation of moments to each other. 
Again, if the moments of time are to be distinguished as 
separate realities from the events which happen in them, the 
relation between an event and a moment is unvarying. Each 
event is in the same moment in the future, in the present, 
and in the past. 


‘It has been maintained that the present is whatever is simultaneous 
with the assertion of its presentness, the future whatever is later than 
the assertion of its futurity, and the past whatever is earlier than the 
assertion of its pastness. But this theory involves that time exists inde- 
pendently of the A series, and is incompatible with the results we have 
already reached. 
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The relations which form the A series then must be rela- 
tions of events and moments to something not itself in the 
time-series. What this something is might be difficult to 
say. But, waiving this point, a more positive difficulty 
presents itself. 

Past, present, and future are incompatible determinations. 
Every event must be one or the other, but no event can be 
more than one. This is essential to the meaning of the 
terms. And, if it were not so, the A series would be in- 
sufficient to give us, in combination with the C series, the 
result of time. For time, as we have seen, involves change, 
and the only change we can get is from future to present, 
and from present to past. 

The characteristics, therefore, are incompatible. But 
every event has them all. If M is past, it has been present 
and future. If it is future, it will be present and past. If 
it is present, it has been future and will be past. Thus all 
the three incompatible terms are predicable of each event, 
which is obviously inconsistent with their being incompatible, 
and inconsistent with their producing change. 

It may seem that this can easily be explained. Indeed it 
has been impossible to state the difficulty without almost 
giving the explanation, since our language has verb-forms 
for the past, present, and future, but no form that is 
common to all three. It is never true, the answer will run, 
that M is present, past and future. It is present, will be 
past, and has been future. Or it is past, and has been future 
and present, or again is future and will be present and past. 
The characteristics are only incompatible when they are 
simultaneous, and there is no contradiction to this in the 
fact that each term has all of them successively. 

But this explanation involves a vicious circle. For it 
assumes the existence of time in order to account for the 
way in which moments are past, present and future. Time 
then must be pre-supposed to account for the A series. But 
we have already seen that the A series has to be assumed in 
order to account for time. Accordingly the A series has to 
be pre-supposed in order to account for the A series. And 
this is clearly a vicious circle. 

What we have done is this—to meet the difficulty that 
my writing of this article has the characteristics of past, 
present and future, we say that itis present, has been future, 
and will be past. But ‘has been” is only distinguished 
from ‘‘is” by being existence in the past and not in the 
present, and ‘will be’’ is only distinguished from both by 

| being existence in the future. Thus our statement comes to 
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his—that the event in question is present in the present, 
future in the past, past in the future. And itis clear that 
there is a vicious circle if we endeavour to assign the char- 
acteristics of present, future and past by the criterion of the 
characteristics of present, past and future. 
. The difficulty may be put in another way, in which the 
‘fallacy will exhibit itself rather as a vicious infinite series 
\than as a vicious circle. If we avoid the incompatibility of 
the three characteristics by asserting that M is present, has 
been future, and will be past, we are constructing a second 
A series, within which the first falls, in the same way in 
which events fall within the first. It may be doubted 
whether any intelligible meaning can be given to the asser- 
tion that time is in time. But, in any case, the second A 
series will suffer from the same difficulty as the first, which 
can only be removed by placing it inside a third A series. 
The same principle will place the third inside a fourth, and 
so on without end. You can never get rid of the contradic- 
tion, for, by the act of removing it from what is to be 
explained, you produce it over again in the explanation. 
And so the explanation is invalid. 

Thus a contradiction arises if the A series is asserted of 
reality when the A series is taken as a series of relations. 
Could it be taken as a series of qualities, and would this 
give us a better result? Are there three qualities—futur- 
ity, presentness, and pastness, and are events continually 
changing the first for the second, and the second for the 
third ? 

It seems to me that there is very little to be said for the 
view that the changes of the A series are changes of qualities. 
No doubt my anticipation of an experience M, the experience 
itself, and the memory of the experience are three states 
which have different qualities. But it is not the future M, 
the present M, and the past M, which have these three 
different qualities. The qualities are possessed by three 
distinct events—the anticipation of M, the experience M 
itself, and the memory of M, each of which is in turn 
future, present, and past. Thus this gives no support to 
the view that the changes of the A series are changes of 
qualities. 

But we need not go further into this question. If the 
characteristics of the A series were qualities, the same 
difficulty would arise as if they were relations. For, as 
before, they are not compatible, and, as before, every event 
has all of them. This can only be explained, as before, by 
saying that each event has them successively. And thus 
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the same fallacy would have been committed as in the pre- 
vious case.! 

We have come then to the conclusion that the application 
of the A series to reality involves a contradiction, and that 
consequently the A series cannot be true of reality. And, 
since time involves the A series, it follows that time cannot 
be true of reality. Whenever we judge anything to exist in 
time, we are in error. And whenever we perceive anything 
as existing in time—which is the only way in which we 
ever do perceive things—we are perceiving it more or less 
as it really is not. 

We must consider a possible objection. Our ground for 
rejecting time, it may be said, is that time cannot be ex- 
plained without assuming time. But may this not prove— 
not that time is invalid, but rather that time is ultimate? 
It is impossible to explain, for example, goodness or truth 
unless by bringing in the term to be explained as part of the 
explanation, and we therefore reject the explanation as in- 
valid. But we do not therefore reject the notion as erroneous, 
but accept it as something ultimate, which, while it does not 
admit of explanation, does not require it. 

But this does not apply here. An idea may be valid of 
reality though it does not admit of a valid explanation. But 
it cannot be valid of reality if its application to reality involves 
a contradiction. Now we began by pointing out that there 
was such a contradiction in the case of time—that the char- 
acteristics of the A series are mutually incompatible and yet 
all true of every term. Unless this contradiction is removed, 
the idea of time must be rejected as invalid. It was to 
remove this contradiction that the explanation was suggested 


‘It is very usual to present Time under the metaphor of a spatial 
movement. But is it to be a movement from past to future, or from future 
to past? Ifthe A series is taken as one of qualities, it will naturally be 
taken as a movement from past to future, since the quality of presentness 
has belonged to the past states and will belong to the future states. If 
the A series is taken as one of relations, it is possible to take the move- 
ment either way, since either of the two related terms can be taken as 
the one which moves. If the events are taken as moving by a fixed 
point of presentness, the movement is from future to past, since the 
future events are those which have not yet passed the point, and the 
past are those which have. If presentness is taken as a moving point 
successively related to each of a series of events, the movement is from 
past to future. Thus we say that events come out of the future, but we 
say that we ourselves move towards the future. For each man identifies 
himself especially with his present state, as against his future or his past, 
since the present is the only one of which he has direct experience. And 
thus the self, if it is pictured as moving at all, is pictured as moving with 
the point of presentness along the stream of events from past to future. 
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that the characteristics belong to the terms successively. 
When this explanation failed as being circular, the con- 
tradiction remained unremoved, and the idea of time must 
be rejected, not because it cannot be explained, but because 
the contradiction cannot be removed. 

What has been said already, if valid, is an adequate ground 
for rejecting time. But we may add another consideration. 
Time, as we have seen, stands and falls with the A series. 
Now, even if we ignore the contradiction which we have 
just discovered in the application of the A series to reality, 
was there ever any positive reason why we should suppose 
that the A series was valid of reality ? 

Why do we believe that events are to be distinguished as 
past, present and future? I conceive that the belief on 
from distinctions in our Own experience. 

At any moment I have certain perceptions, I have also the 
memory of certain other perceptions, and the anticipation of 
others again. The direct perception itself is a mental state 
qualitatively different from the memory or the anticipation 
of perceptions. On this is based the belief that the per- 
ception itself has a certain characteristic when I have it, 
which is replaced by other characteristics when I have the 
memory or the anticipation of it—which characteristics are 
called presentness, pastness, and futurity. Having got the 
idea of these characteristics we apply them to other events, 
Everything simultaneous with the direct perception which I 
have now is called present, and it is even held that there 
would be a present if no one had a direct perception at all. 
In the same way acts simultaneous with remembered per- 
ceptions or anticipated perceptions are held to be past or 
future, and this again is extended to events to which none 
of the perceptions I now remember or anticipate are simul- 
taneous. But the origin of our belief in the whole distinction 
lies in the distinction between perceptions and anticipations 
or memories of perceptions. 

A direct perception is present when I have it, and so is 
what is simultaneous with it. In the first place this defini- 
tion involves a circle, for the words ‘“ when I have it,” can 
only mean ‘‘ when it is present’. But if we left out these 
words, the definition would be false, for I have many direct 
presentations which are at different times, and which cannot, 
therefore, all be present, except successively. This, however, 
is the fundamental contradiction of the A series, which has 
been already considered. The point I wish to consider here 
is different. 

The direct perceptions which I now have are those which 
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now fall within my “ specious present’’. Of those which 
are beyond it, I can only have memory or anticipation. Now 
the “specious present ”’ varies in length according to circum- 
stances, and may be different for two people at the same 
period. The event M may be simultaneous both with X’s 
perception Q and Y’s perception R. Ata certain moment Q 
may have ceased to be part of X’s specious present. M, 
therefore, will at that moment be past. But at the same 
moment R may still be part of Y’s specious present. And, 
therefore, M will be present, at the same moment at which 
it is past. : 
| This isimpossible. If, indeed, the A series was something 
purely subjective, there would be no difficulty. We could 
say that M was past for X and present for Y, just as we 
{could say that it was pleasant for X and painful for Y. But 
‘we are considering attempts to take time as real, as some- 
_thing which belongs to the reality itself, and not only to our 
beliefs about it, and this can only be so if the A series also 
applies to the reality itself. And if it does this, then at any 
moment M must be present or past. It cannot be both. 

The present through which events really pass, therefore, 
cannot be determined as simultaneous with the specious 
present. It must have a duration fixed as an ultimate fact. 
This duration cannot be the same as the duration of all 
specious presents, since all specious presents have not the 
same duration. And thus an event may be past when 
I am experiencing it as present, or present when I am 
experiencing it as past. The duration of the objective present 
may be the thousandth part of a second. Or it may be a 
century, and the accessions of George IV. and Edward VII. 
may form part of the same present. What reason can we 
have to believe in the existence of such a present, which we 
certainly do not observe to be a present, and which has no 
relation to what we do observe to be a present ? 

If we escape from these difficulties by taking the view, 
which has sometimes been held, that the present in the A 
series is not a finite duration, but a mere point, separating 
future from past, we shall find other difficulties as serious. 
For then the objective time in which events are will be some- 
thing utterly different from the time in which we perceive 
them. The time in which we perceive them has a present 
of varying finite duration, and, therefore, with the future and 
the past, is divided into three durations. The objective time 
has only two durations, separated by a present which has 
nothing but the name in common with the present of ex- 
perience, since it is not a duration but a point. What is 
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there in our experience which gives us the least reason to 
believe in such a time as this ? 

And so it would seem that the denial of the reality of time 
is not so very paradoxical after all. It was called paradoxical 
because it seemed to contradict our experience so violently — 
to compel us to treat so much as illusion which appears 
prima facie to give knowledge of reality. But we now see 
that our experience of time—centring as it does about the 
specious present—would be no less illusory if there were a 
real time in which the realities we experience existed. The 
specious present of our observations—varying as it does from 
you to me—cannot correspond to the present of the events 
observed. And consequently the past and future of our 
observations could not correspond to the past and future of 
the events observed. On either hypothesis—whether we take 
time as real or as unreal—everything is observed in a specious 
present, but nothing, not even the observations themselves, 
can ever be in a specious present. And in that case I do not 
see that we treat experience as much more illusory when we 
say that nothing is ever in a present at all, than when we 
say that everything passes through some entirely different 
present. 

Our conclusion, then, is that neither time as a whole, nor 
the A series and B series, really exist. But this leaves it 
possible that the C series does really exist. The A series was 
rejected for its inconsistency. And its rejection involved the 
rejection of the Bseries. But we have found no such con- 
tradiction in the C series, and its invalidity does not follow 
from the invalidity of the A series. 

It is, therefore, possible that the realities which we per- 
ceive as events in a time-series do really form a non-temporal 
series. It is also possible, so far as we have yet gone, that 
they do not form such a series, and that they are in reality no 
more a series than they are temporal. But I think—though 
I have no room to go into the question here—that the former 
view, according to which they really do form a C series, is the 
more probable. 

Should it be true, it will follow that in our perception of 
these realities as events in time, there will be some truth as 
well as some error. Through the deceptive form of time, we 
shall grasp some of their true relations. If we say that the 
events M and N are simultaneous, we say that they occupy 
the same position in the time-series. And there will be some 
truth in this, for the realities, which we perceive as the 
events M and N, do really occupy the same position in a| 
series, though it is not a temporal series. 

32 
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Again, if we assert that the events M, N, O, are all at 
different times, and are in that order, we assert that they 
occupy different positions in the time-series, and that the 
position of N is between the positions of M and O. And it 
will be true that the realities which we see as these events 
will be in a series, though not in a temporal series, and that 
their positions in it will be different, and that the position of 
the reality which we perceive as the event N will be between 
the positions of the realities which we perceive as the events 
M and O. 

If this view is adopted, the result will so far resemble those 
reached by Hegel rather than those of Kant. For Hegel re- 
garded the order of the time-series as a reflexion, though a 
distorted reflexion, of something in the real nature of the 
timeless reality, while Kant does not seem to have contem- 
plated the possibility that anything in the nature of the 
noumenon should correspond to the time order which appears 
in the phenomenon. 

But the question whether such an objective C series does 
exist, must remain for future discussion. And many other 
questions press upon us which inevitably arise if the reality 
of time is denied. If there is such a C series, are positions in 
it simply ultimate facts, or are they determined by the vary- 
ing amounts, in the objects which hold those positions, of 
some quality which is common to all of them? And, if so, 
what is that quality, and is it a greater amount of it which 
determines things to appear as ater, and a lesser amount 
which determines them to appear as earlier, or is the reverse 
‘true ? On the solution of these questions it may be that our 

| hopes and fears for the universe depend for their confrmation 
‘or rejection. 

And, again, is the series of appearances in time a series 
which is infinite or finite in length ? And how are we to deal 
with the appearance itself? If we reduce time and change 
to appearance, must it not be to an appearance which changes 
and which is in time, and is not time, then, shown to be real 
after all? This is doubtless a serious question, but I hope 
to show hereafter that it can be answered in a satisfactory 
way. 














II.—PROFESSOR LAURIE’S NATURAL 
REALISM! 


By ProFessor BAILLIE. 
Ly 
THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF NATURAL REALISM. 


Iv has been said that the kingdom of truth does not come 
by observation. At any rate, in the present case, the medi- 
tations of one of the high priests in the temple of wisdom 
have not been interrupted or disturbed by the noisy wrangling 
of the market-place hard by. While ‘ pragmatism’ is recom- 
mending its wares as a bargain for ‘common sense,’ there is 
one near at hand gathering a harvest of quiet thought by 
critically considering what common sense contains. While 
‘humanism’ comes before the practical plain man with a 
good-natured apologia for the business of the philosopher, 
Prof. Laurie patiently leads the plain man to a knowledge 
of the philosophy implied in the very workings of the plain 
man’s mind. The one seeks to make philosophy acceptable 
by forcing it to adopt the bluff off-hand methods and ener- 
getic decision of the man in the street; the other compels 
this hypothetical personage to undergo the severe ordeal of 
systematic reflexion before he wins the title even to the 
philosophy of his own familiar experience. To the one 
the ‘common mind’ is a final criterion which decides the 
efficacy of a philosophy by asking whether and how it 
works ; to the other the common mind is a starting-point 
from which the work of philosophy only begins. On the 
one view, philosophy is in the dock, apparently for the 
crime of marrying too many universals, while plain men 
form the jury; on the other, philosophy is in the judgment 
seat summing up the case of everyday human experience, 
while the plain man is called upon to play the somewhat 
dubious réle of the expert witness. 


'Synthetica, being Meditations, Epistemological and Ontological, by 
8. 8. Laurie, LL.D., author of Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta, etc., Gifford 
Lecturer in Edinburgh, 1905-6. 2 vols. Longmans, 1906. 
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There is nothing in these pages, then, which panders to 
the prevailing philosophical temper of the present day. The 
problems discussed have been anxiously considered for the 
better part of a long life; the solutions offered cover most 
of the deepest questions of the human mind, and represent 
the mature conclusions of one of the profoundest speculative 
intellects of our time. Every page in these volumes reveals 
a strong man grappling in a living way and at close quarters 
with the vital meaning of his own experience, an experience 
which to him is typical of what he modestly calls the naive 
intelligence. There is nothing here of the dilettantism which, 
more or less sentimentally, treats philosophy as an interesting 
curiosity for spare hours; and nothing whatever of the intel- 
lectual valetudinarianism which covers its mental timidity in 
speculative matters behind a highly-strung logomachy. Prof. 
Laurie is well aware of ‘the burden and the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world,’ but refuses, because he cannot 
consent, to throw off the burden till the mental peace that 
comes with understanding has in a measure lightened it. 
The philosopher is a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
intellectual grief, a man who is prepared to face ‘the 
striving and struggle and pain which, explain it how we 
may, lie at the root of the life of all who inherit the fatal 
gift of reason ”’.? 

One who thus finds necessity laid upon him to explain 
his experience has a perfect right, which no serious mind 
dare gainsay, to adopt his own method of performing his 
destined task, and his own manner of expressing his meaning. 
In the present case both of these are characteristic of the 
man, and have a peculiarity which heightens the interest of 
his work. The method he adopts is that of ‘‘ Meditations” 
on the various aspects of experience which are of chief 
importance for the comprehension of the whole, and which 
have a primary significance in experience. While the ground 
plan and general design of the whole are never lost sight 
of, and induce a certain order in the sequence of the Medi- 
tations, he takes up each prominent part of the structure 
of his argument as a separate object of thought, and is 
more at pains to describe the nature and value of the con- 
trolling positions of the building than to deal with the 
pointing of the walls or the details of the tracery. We have 
thus a series of points of view from which to regard the 
whole rather than a precise arrangement of steps in the 
development of a rigorously connected system. Moreover, 


1 Synthetica, i., 316. 
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the mood of ‘ Meditation’ is conveyed less by argument in 
detail and in defence of each statement, than by insight born 
of the conviction that comes with individual vision. Not 
that argument, subtle and strong, is wanting; but the first 
and last proof throughout is that of immediate insight, ‘I 
see,’ ‘experience tells me,’ ‘this is what I find’; and against 
such proof there is in the nature of the case no appeal. 
Meditation in fact is rather self-communion than communi- 
cation ; and the thinker expects his statements to be met not 
so much by controversy as by corroboration. There need not 
be, and in the present case there is not, any arbitrariness 
in such a mode of procedure. On the contrary, it is a 
way of emphasising at once the modest limitations and 
the independent veracity of the individual thinker. More- 
over, it is transparent that in the last resort apprehension 
of truth is rooted in immediacy of insight, and that direct 
apprehension does not necessarily exclude systematic demon- 
stration of a truth, but is often an elliptical way of arriv- 
ing at it. In the present instance the interest and force 
which the exposition gains from this highly personal method 
of statement, amply compen:ate for any absence of detailed 
defensive proof that might be felt desirable here and there. 
Perhaps, too, Prof. Laurie might maintain that for certain 
positions no rigid proof is really possible, and that the issue 
must be, and may safely be, left to the experience and insight 
of the individual thinker. As he says (Synthetica, ii., 1), 
‘ultimate philosophy does. not take the form of a demon- 
stration, but is rather as lucid a statement as possible of what 
we see. Merely to see is the end of all cognitive activity.” 
The author’s manner of expression is of a piece with his 
method of reflexion, and is equally defensible. There is not 
the slightest attempt, except in a few obviously rhetorical 
passages, to adorn an intensely abstract argument with the 
meretricious devices of the literary artist. The style is as 
severely formal and technical as the subject-matter, and 
this high level of thought and expression is sustained from 
beginning to end. The reader’s attention is never distracted 
from the generality of the ideas by picturesqueness of state- 
ment. The author’s terms and conceptions are, however, 
so clearly grasped and so consistently used that the result, 
so far from being affected by his manner of exposition, 
positively gains in effectiveness and impressiveness. It is 
a very high intellectual pleasure to follow an argument thus 
conducted and confined simply and solely within the medium 
of conceptual reflexion. No doubt one has to read the 
theory with a certain command of human experience and 
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philosophical training to guide one’s thought and enable it to 
find the genuine richness of the meaning of the statements, 
But these requirements the author has a right to expect of 
those who desire the kind of truth he has to tell, or who 
wish to know what he has to say. He is not writing a 
primer on philosophy, but making a substantial contribution 
to man’s speculative knowledge of human destiny. Those, 
and doubtless they are many, whose minds do not crave for 
this knowledge or whose training does not enable them 
to appreciate this contribution, are hardly in a position to 
complain of the manner of treatment. On the other hand, 
those who read the discussion with the requisite equipment 
cannot fail to admire this masterly achievement of sustained 
abstract thinking. They will recognise in it too one of 
the greatest contributions to speculative philosophy which 
has appeared in English for many years. There are few 
philosophical problems of outstanding importance on which 
Prof. Laurie has not long reflected, and on which he does 
not throw fresh light. On some of the problems indeed he 
has left little more to be said. With the general outline of 
his interpretation,—which is only new in the sense that 
he has restored to recognition an ancient and enduring 
principle of synthesis, and endowed it with all the vitality 
of his own strong and vigorous intellect,—there seems less 
ground for dispute than with any other that has been 
advanced. On special points he has a fertility of suggestion 
and resource which animate old ideas with new life, and 
invariably stimulate even when they do not satisfy. 

So much by way of preliminary. These introductory re- 
marks seemed necessary in view of the apparent neglect 
with which this work has so far been received. 

The work is divided into two portions: Epistemology and 
Ontology. They cannot be separated, and much of what 
is developed expressly by the one is implied in the construc- 
tion of the other; and both have common underlying ideas 
which only the complete exposition evolves and _ justifies. 
But they can be clearly and sharply distinguished as philo- 
sophical problems. The former deals with the nature, the 
forms and the growth of the consciousness of an object in 
the individual man’s mind, “ the analysis of our individual 
selves as conscious of objects and self-conscious”.! The 
Ontology deals with the nature and content of the ultimate 
synthesis of man’s experience—God as the Absolute, so far 
as this is interpretable from the plane of man’s experience. 


1 Synthetica, i., 320. 
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In Ontology we leave behind the various stages through which 
the human subject-object relation passes before reaching 
its consummation, and concern ourselves solely with what, 
at this highest form, man’s mind ‘ reveals’ or ‘ sees’ of the 
ultimate Reality underlying and controlling all his experience. 
In Epistemology, therefore, we are occupied with the process 
of human knowledge, in Ontology with its final goal and 
highest reach. In both the Absolute is present, ‘the master 
light of all our seeing, —in the former implicitly, as the 
source whence all the various forms take their rise, and by 
which they are all dominated ; in the latter explicitly, as an 
object of specific consideration by itself. In the first, be- 
cause the absolute is only implicit, we have diverse forms 
of human knowledge, scattered ‘ broken lights’ of the com- 
plete truth; in the second, where the Absolute is our explicit 
object, we have the steady gaze of unbroken vision, re- 
vealing the whole as a whole to the utmost of our human 
capacity. Thus while in a way all the stages of knowledge, 
ontology included, fall within the compass of epistemology, 
from the other point of view all that epistemology contains 
falls within ontology. Yet the two are sufficiently distinct 
to justify specifically different treatment. If we bear in 
mind their different character we will find no difticulty in 
the fact that practically nothing is said in the epistemological 
part (vol. i. of the Synthetica) regarding the highest stage of 
human knowledge, ‘ rational intuition, while the whole of 
the ontological part (vol. ii.) is neither more nor less than an 
exposition of what this ‘rational intuition’ reveals. Prof. 
Laurie is, as a philosopher, much more interested in God and 
Immortality than in the more restricted realities of sense 
perception or science. It is in fact, as Kant said, the métier 
of the speculative mind to consider those limiting conceptions 
that stretch the powers of human comprehension to their 
utmost. But no philosopher can afford to ignore the know- 
ledge which deals with more limited areas of human truth ; 
he is bound for the sake of thoroughness to show the place 
of speculative vision in the scheme of experience, and the 
relation of this kind of knowledge to the other forms of the 
cognitive attitude. Hence the study of the process of know- 
ledge is in a sense a preparation for, and in a sense a 
justification of, the speculative apprehension of the Absolute 
which occupies the ontology. The ontology is the main 
interest of these meditations making up the Synthetica, for 
the obvious reason that the end is the main interest of 
any undertaking. The end of Prof. Laurie’s meditations is 
frankly to ‘see God’. ‘It is our prerogative as it is our 
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duty to know God by and in the things that He has made.’! 
In a manner, therefore, the critical analysis of the stages of 
knowledge previous to that in which Ontology is developed, 
is introductory, necessary though this introduction may be. 

The Epistemology is of profound importance in itself apart 
altogether from its relation to Prof. Laurie’s ontological 
synthesis. Thanks to a considerable amount of recapitula- 
tion, there is no room for doubt as to the main ideas it 
contains and the main principle it involves. 

The general point of view is simplicity itself, and can be 
stated in very few words. With certain necessary reservations, 
it is that enunciated by Wordsworth in the lines :— 


For the discerning intellect of man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find them 
A simple produce of the common day. 

. . . my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too, 
Theme this but little heard of among men, 
The external world is fitted to the mind. 


‘With the necessary reservations,’ because the aims of poet 
‘and philosopher are different : but the point of view is the 
same in the two cases, as will be presently seen. 

To Prof. Laurie the starting-point of man’s experience is 
the distinction in unity of subject and object. These are not 
only distinct in a logical way, but really substantive entities, 
each on its own account. They are ‘ given’ thus, and any 
attempt to deny this makes experience as we find it illusory. 
The one is the ‘subject-thing, the other the ‘ object-thing ’. 
So strongly does he insist on their independence that he 
goes the length of saying (a statement hardly borne out by 
his analysis elsewhere) that if all ‘ finite subject-things died 
the object-thing would go on’2 This given independence 
of these ultimate elements of experience he calls ‘ Natural 
Realism,’* the ‘naiveté of the common man,’ ‘ the doctrine 
of common sense’. This position he maintains and seeks 
to justify throughout his argument, and hence describes 
his theory as that of ‘natural realism’. 

Again, these two elements while given as independent reals 
yet only have their being in inalienable conjunction. The 
subject is only subject through the object and vice versd. 
They subsist together in a single concrete identity* From 

1 Synthetica, i., 319. 2 [bid., i., 10. 
” Ibid., i., 11, 80, 264, ete. + Tbid., i., 89 ff., 317. 
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this side they are dual constituents in a single unity, and 
are only by being thus interwoven. They are not so much 
related, and not at all ‘relative’;! they are fused in an 
identity which sustains their differences. Looked at in this 
way the theory is described as Dualisin.’ 

Further, there is One Being underlying and containing 
all the different elements into which Reality is broken up. 
«« All is One,’ as Prof. Laurie repeats, and this One embraces 
man as well as all other individuals or things. The theory 
in this sense is monistic. But it is not an abstract monism. 
The many subsist and each is for itself. The Ultimate uni- 
versal One has negation or self-distinction in the very heart 
of it and breaks up into moments. These appear as “ deter- 
minate individuals,’ which vary in form from the atom to 
man, and constitute grades of individuality.* These are all 
separated inter se, and have a core of reality all their own. 
This gives the theory a pluralistic cast, an aspect which is 
strongly insisted on by the author. But he never maintains 
this at the expense of the monistic principle, and hence 
combines the two by describing his theory as a ‘ Monistic 
Pluralism,’’? or again ‘Monistic Dualism,’* a term, which, 
as he says, contains only an apparent contradiction. 

There is only a difference of emphasis implied in using 
these various expressions to characterise the point of view 
he adopts. The ‘monism’ refers to the all containing 
whole as such; the ‘pluralism’ to the endlessly diverse 
individuals separate inter se, the ‘many’ as such, in virtue 
of which the whole is a ‘one’; the dualism refers to the 
specific case of diversity in unity which we have in the rela- 
tion of subject and object in man’s experience; the ‘ natural 
realism’ to the fact that subject and object are in man’s 
experience consciously given as independent, that the subject, 
in being aware of object, is aware of a real that is separate 
from itself, and is aware that the ‘thing is as the subject 
sees it’.2 The theory is ‘monistic pluralism’ when we take 
the point of view of Ultimate Reality ; and ‘natural realism’ 
when we think of the process of finite human knowledge. 

In a sense we might say that Prof. Laurie’s epistemo- 
logical problem is to find how these points of view can 
be harmonised. The solution he offers is based on the 
conception of what he calls ‘planes of mind,’ or kinds 
and degrees of mental experience—a most valuable and 
fruitful “epistemological idea, and one which he works out 
with remarkable thoroughness and ingenuity. The concep- 


1 Of. 84, 103, 317. 2Syn., i, 80, 124. 3 Of, Syn., i., 216, 220. 
‘ Ibid., i., 216, 220, 224, 245, 262, 264. ® Syn., i, 80. 
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tion implies certain conditions, if it is to be successfully 
developed. We must have a starting-point which is ultimate 
for mind; we must have an end or standard by which to 
determine what the ‘planes of mind’ are, and in what order 
of value for knowledge they are to be placed; and lastly, 
throughout the whole we must have a continuous manifes- 
tation of a single principle from first to last. 

This single principle, to take the third point first, is the 
subject-object relation constituting mind-experience. With- 
out this relation either implicitly or explicitly present there 
is no mind at all and no experience to explain. It is the 
beginning and the end; further than this we cannot go. It 
must be ‘granted’;! we find it as a ‘matter of fact’. In 
the long run we cannot say ‘how’ it comes about; no man 
can explain what the subject is.2 We may say subject is 
the supreme expression of absolute or universal mind.’ But 
this is not explaining the ‘how’ or the ‘why’ of the 
matter. What we do know is that subject and object are 
found throughout experience as its constituent elements, 
each by itself real, and that their relation, whatever it be, 
constitutes experience.* The subject-object relation is some- 
times regarded as cognitive, as knowing generally, but distinct 
from knowing in the narrower sense ;° sometimes as merely 
consciousness. What we have to do, and all we can do, is 
to show the forms which this relation assumes in mental 
life. 

The highest stage, again, which is also the standard for 
determining the order of the other forms of mind, is that 
level where the free activity® of the subject clearly and 
distinctly sees its object as an organic rational whole, a 
whole which, because rational, is felt to be continuous and 
one with the subject’s own rational nature. This stage is 
never in its fullness quite attained’ by finite mind, but is 
rather ‘predicted’; our knowledge even at this stage is 
under limitations of finitude; but so much as we do attain 
of that stage is of a piece with the highest conceivable form 
of mind. The stage is called ‘ Rational Intuition’. At this 
stage alone do we ‘see God’, 

3y reference to what is implied in this plane of mind, we 
can determine what the other stages are and how to arrange 
them. Intuition implies (1) pure free activity ; (2) complete 
self-consciousness, 7.e., consciousness of self in object, or of 


1Syn., i., 13. 2 Totd., i., 153. 3 Cf. Syn., 1., 130, 246. 

‘Experience is used at times for the ‘object’ as well as the relation. 
Cf. p. 318. 

5 Syn., i., 206. 5 The ‘ will-reason,” to use Prof. Laurie’s phrase. 


7 Syn., i., 36. 
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object as self, and hence clear distinction in unity of subject 
and object ; (3) harmonious sy nthesis, and hence the absence 
of the contradictions which ‘mediate’ knowledge reveals. 
The lower levels of mind fail in one or more of these 
characteristics. They are however all forms of mind and 
therefore contain impliciter what is found in the highest. 
They all involve activity ; knowing is an ‘act’;! but at the 
lower levels the activity is not pure activity, it contains, e.J., 
‘passivity’. They all imply subject ; they also imply syn- 
thesis ; and finally all reveal ultimate Reality, communicate 
the Absolute to finite mind. 

The lowest or primary level of mental life, or as Prof. 
Laurie calls it, the ‘ primal actualisation’ of mind, is easily 
determined from the foregoing statement of the highest, and 
its connexion with the other forms. The lowest stage is 
that where even the distinction of subject and object is not 
clearly made as a conscious fact, where the subject is sunk 
in the object, or again where the object overpowers the 
subject’s distinctive reality. Subject and object are here 
fused or suffused in a continuous immediacy, the immediacy 
of ‘feeling’*. Here we have ‘a vague indefinite diffused state 
of being,’ where ‘ nothing is differentiated’. It is bare, yet 
barely, conscious life. It is not ‘ consciousness proper,’ * for 
there is no ‘other’ which is necessary for consciousness 
proper to arise. This stage of pure feeling is the simplest 
form in which mind-life can be realised. Yet it is a stage 
and an important stage : for at this level we have the simplest 
expression of the Absolute. The Absolute is found here in 
the form of unconditioned Being,’ and this aspect of bare 
Being is present throughout the whole of experience, how- 
ever complex and differentiated or ‘ conditioned’ the Absolute 
may become at later stages of mind. The simple feeling state 
of mind is our way of realising the primary characteristic of 
the Absolute. Feeling is the basis of experience, and is the 
being of mind, of ‘ finite’ and ‘infinite’ mind alike. 

Prof. Laurie makes much of this primal stage; and with 
good reason.” Many, eg., Lotze, have insisted on the pro- 
found significance of feeling in experience. Feeling has been 
spoken of as the bedrock of reality for man’s spirit; it is 
here we have been told, we ‘ touch reality,’ because we ‘live 
it’. So far has this been carried that all our conceptual 
knowledge has been held to gain validity by its reference to 


'Syn., ry 206. 
* Ibid., i., 13. By ‘feeling’ is not meant ‘pleasure or pain’. See the 
intet sir Bo Yemarks on this point, pp. 19 f. 
* Ibid., p. 16. *1hid., 1:5 Ff. > Tbid., v., p. 45 fh 
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the ‘reality’ met with in ‘feeling’; and a form of dualism has 
been set up between ‘formal’ ‘conceptual’ knowledge and 
‘concrete’ feeling irreducible to conception. But views of 
this kind in no way express Prof. Laurie’s position. His 
theory is much more profound and far-reaching. His point 
is that in feeling we have the Absolute as being, though mere 
being undifferentiated and ‘ unconditioned’; that this being 
is the ground of and is involved in all further diversity which 
arises; that every stage and phase of experience has or is 
being (whatever else over and above, whatever ‘ conditioned- 
ness,’ it may contain); that the feeling is not a stage re- 
maining apart and by itself to which ‘knowledge refers,’ 
but is a factor or element in every later stage; that in the 
feeling-state subject and object are there already (though 
implicitly), giving us being in and through their fusion which 
is feeling. In short, to Prof. Laurie, feeling is the primordial 
basis from which the rest of experience is merely developed, 
and which is never left behind or done away with in the 
process. It is reflective analysis which assigns feeling this 
position as the starting-point of experience. As a matter of 
fact we never do get the feeling-state by ttself. As a state 
per se it is long past and almost forgotten.!_ But it remains 
with us now in all the complexity which we know. 

The feeling-state has a further importance on this theory. 
Since feeling gives us being and remains with us in all 
experience, we are never at any stage of knowledge out of 
touch with absolute reality. At the lowest as well as at 
the highest, knowledge is real and of the ultimately real; 
our consciousness is an awareness of being all along the line.’ 
Not merely so, but the truth at each stage is absolutely true. 
On such a theory there can be no truth which is not absolute 
truth; relativism in any sceptical sense disappears.* 

Finally the continuity or ‘‘ oneness” of that being revealed 
to us in feeling is used by Prof. Laurie in a quasi-mystical 
manner, which recalls certain forms of religion, to interpret 
how it is that we have the sense of kinship with all kinds 
and grades of existence. This is ingeniously developed, and 
is expressed with a certain repressed emotion in one of the 
most suggestive meditations in the book.* 

It is necessary to bring out the importance of this first 
stage in experience, because in a manner it anticipates the 
whole course of Prof. Laurie’s line of argument, and the 


1 Syn., i., 51. 

*Thus even though we have no complete knowledge of the Infinite, 
we still do know the ‘fact’ of the Infinite, v., p. 274. 

Of. Syn., i., 97, 103, 120, 122, 189, 224. * Med. v. 
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development of the significance of this ‘ plane of mind’ is 
one of the most valuable and original portions of Prof. 
Laurie's theory. No systematic thinker in recent years, 
with the doubtful exception of Mr. Bradley, has grasped 
so strongly or stated so convincingly the epistemological 
significance of the feeling-state of experience. If his view 
be granted, sensationalism on the one hand, and crude 
dualism with its doctrine of relativity on the other, are 
dismissed in a single breath. 

Passing from pure feeling we may indicate more briefly 
the immediately succeeding stages. It is impossible, says 
our author, to trace all the steps in the evolution of mind. 
We can only take up the more prominent, keeping in view, 
however, that the whole course of the evolution is continuous. 
The next plane is that of awareness of particular differences 
of feeling, a stage only slightly removed from the preceding.! 
This form prepares the way for the dawn of ‘ consciousness 
proper ’ (awareness of a distinct other) in ‘ sentience’ or ‘ sen- 
sation’. The important point here is the awakening of the 
consciousness of an other and the assimilation by the subject 
of this other as other. Both factors are essential. In virtue 
of the first the subject is passive in the process, in virtue 
of the second it is active. The process is therefore called 
‘passivo-active’; or to use the more common expression, 
it is ‘reflex-activity’. ‘ Receptivity’ it might be and is often 
called; but this tends to lay too much stress on the merely 
passive side. The active aspect contains implicitly the very 
principle which later on appears as rational co-ordination, 
and is the first appearance of that specific initiation by which 
the subject becomes consciously a determinate entity for 
itself. Moreover, the process of reacting is not merely a 
condition of sensation, it is sensation; and reflex-activity 
establishes by its very process the consciousness of an other. 
To react on a ‘stimulus’ is ipso facto to make it ‘other’ 
than the subject reacting, and hence to distinguish subject 
from it. That is all the ‘stimulus’ is to begin with; it 
is non-subject, is ‘other’. And this bare negation of the 
subject is the beginning and the first form of the ‘ object- 
entity’. 

The elementary form of sensation is confined to an organic 
life per se, is in a sense intra-organic; the other is merely 
not-subject. When this non-subject becomes more definite, 
fixed and uniform in character, we have a higher form of 


' Both these first two stages may be said to be strictly speaking ‘ below 
consciousness,’ p. 27. 


* Cf. Syn., i., 19 and ff., pp. 317-318. 
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precisely the same experience, but one full of significance for 
later developments of mind. When the object in sentience 
becomes a continuous uniform other for the subject, it is 
space or Being in spatial form. This permanent fixed other 
is an ‘outer’ for the subject. Hence arises the distinction 
of internal and external, inner and outer, which is thus a 
further development of the subject-object relation at the level 
of sense. Thereafter sense-experience evolves into more de- 
tailed differences, through ‘localisation ’’ and so on, much in 
the way psychology has from time to time tried to describe. 
It is after the space factor has ‘ sprung into consciousness’ 
that sentience makes its highest contribution to knowledge. 
The content of what is presented is grouped by the reflex- 
activity of the subject into separate wholes or totals of sense, 
related inter se according to general sense conditions (e.y., 
spatially and temporally). This grouping is not a unifying or 
synthesis ! of the elements within these totals, for the elements 
in many cases are not discriminated at all, and in all cases 
only one or other element is predominant. The whole is 
simply a sense whole or whole of sense, accepted by or given 
to the subject as a total sense object. It is not judgment,’ 
at least not explicitly. The grouping is called by Prof. 
Laurie ‘synoptic,’ not synthetic. This, the highest level or 
contribution of sensation, is the plane of ‘attuition’.’ 

The reader may or may not regard this purely technical 
term as appropriate for the function of mind the author is 
here describing. There can, however, be no doubt that we 
have here a level of experience of a peculiar kind, and one 
to which perhaps no current philosophical term is quite 
suitable. As long as we understand what the experience 
referred to is, it 1s useless affectation to disagree with the 
author’s terminology which is certainly most convenient, and 
is consistently used throughout his argument. He goes on 
to develop with great completeness the significance of this 
stage. It is here that we meet with ‘givenness’; with 
‘phenomena,’ ‘ the sense-form of the ultimately real’ ;* with 
the ‘real’ in the sense of brute fact, the real which is yet 
phenomenal; with ‘matter’ as known to sense, in the two- 
fold character which we call ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
‘qualities’. It has its own general forms of ‘synopsis,’ its 
ways of grouping the given phenomena. These Prof. Laurie 
calls ‘categories of the given,’ space, time and motion, 
quantity, etc., looked at, not as ‘ pure categories’ of reason, 
but as concretely determining the contents of sense, and 

1 Syn.. i, 98 ff. 2 Ibid., i., 27. 
3 Ibid., i., 28, 77, 144, etc. * Tbid., i., 64. 
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apprehended as sensuous. In dealing with this plane of 
experience the author again insists on the fact that know- 
ledge is neither cut off from reality, nor breaks down the 
independence of the object. We have reality here, absolute 
reality, up to the measure of the subject’s capacity at this 
plane. Moreover, the object finds its own true fulfilment 
and significance by becoming for the subject, by entering 
into the life of the subject.1. The author’s treatment of the 
historic problem of primary and secondary qualities in this 
connexion is quite complete, and seems to have settled the 
question once for all.” 

It is impossible, however, to do full justice in a short com- 
pass to the wealth of light which Prof. Laurie has brought 
to bear on the difficult questions which arise out of the form 
of experience here discussed. We would merely refer the 
reader to the meditations on ‘Phenomenon’ and on ‘ The 
Given’ (Med. vi. and viii.), which contain an admirable 
analysis of the facts of sense-experience. 

What we have so far dealt with refers to one of the 
two chief divisions into which human experience falls,*— 
consciousness and self-consciousness. In the former the 
object is always given or accepted, not made, or affirmed; the 
attitude is synoptic not synthetic, the activity is ‘ passive’ or 
reflex not spontaneously initiated. But there is a mode of 
experience involving and expressing greater command over 
the object on the part of the subject, greater freedom in the 
use of ideas, greater intimacy between subject and object. 
These facts direct our attention to forms of activity to which 
the term self-consciousness is applied. They presuppose a 
clear consciousness of the subject by the subject itself.‘ ‘The 
formal act of the new movement’’ is the apprehension of 
the attuitional subject as object, an act which yields us the 
fact of self or ego.° In other words when subject by the 
inherent activity constituting its nature turns the subject 
into an object, the subject becomes self, and we pass from 
consciousness of object as merely not the subject to con- 
sciousness of self. The function here is purely synthetic ; 
subject and object are essentially wnited ; and it is purely 
universal, for the subject is expanded into and finds itself 
in object. This function is reason. The function is also 
inherently and spontaneously an active function; it is will. 
Prof. Laurie rightly enough, therefore, describes the function 
at the basis of the whole range of this experience, as ‘ will- 


*Syn., i., 89 ff. Of. p. 114 ff. 3 Syn., i., 135. 
‘ Ibid., i., 165. * Tbid., i., 137. * Of. Syn, i., 140, 162, 167. 
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reason’. Not that feeling is absent; but now instead of being 
primary it is implicit ; the stage is primarily and explicitly 
that of will-reason. : 

In contrast, then, to all that has preceded we now have 
new forms of experience, new factors and terms and new 
modes of procedure. In the previous stages we had attuition, 
here we have reason ; there we had synopsis, here synthesis ; 
there we had mere conation, ‘ reaction,’ reflex-activity, here 
volition, ‘active-action,’ ‘dialectic movement’; there the 
object was ‘received’ and ‘real,’ here it is formed and 
‘actual ’. 

That there are these vital distinctions in our experience 
no one can doubt who contemplates what experience reveals 
to reflective analysis. The real difficulty is to make and 
keep the distinctions sharp and clear. Our author feels the 
difficulty keenly, and confesses, when dealing with the earlier 
stages above-mentioned, that he cannot avoid anticipating 
the later planes by using methods and terms which certainly 
imply the function of ‘dialectic’.! Penetrating and subtle 
as the analysis of the higher planes of mind is, there seem 
gaps in the argument here which possibly the author could 
have filled up in a more extended statement, but which 
somewhat qualify one’s assent, at least at certain points. 
For instance, in the genesis of self-consciousness no reference 
is made to the factor of society which seems so all-important 
in this connexion. Then, again, while he no doubt intends 
to include in ‘ will-reason’ the course of moral experience,’ 
with its forms and conditions of knowledge, the idea of end 
is discussed as if it were merely concerned with cognitive 
experience in the narrow sense of the term cognition. But 
possibly difficulties of this sort arise from the condensed 
method of exposition, a method which is certainly unavoidable 
in dealing with the large field covered by self-conscious life. 

While there is the difference above noted between the 
previous stage of attuition and this new plane of ‘ will-reason,’ 
it must not be supposed that continuity is wanting. Will- 
reason, while it ‘affirms’ the object as one with subject, and 
hence gives us the higher forms of knowledge, thereby merely 
reaffirms the nature of the object implicit in attuition. It 
does not create but merely reconstitutes, ‘Synopsis’ is im- 
plicit synthesis, ‘synthesis’ explicit synopsis. The ‘ material’ 
is or rather has been already ‘given’. Will-reason merely 
grasps it, and in doing so brings out its essential characters * 
and gives the whole, found in ‘attuition,’ the coherence of 


1Cf. Syn., i., 207. 2 Syn., i., 181. 3 Thid., i., 135. 
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a known, ie., rationally constituted, object. The significance 
of this continuity lies in the fact that we thereby preserve at 
the level of self-consciousness the ‘ natural dualism ’ charac- 
teristic of experience, and the objective validity of knowledge 
referred to above. It is precisely the neglect of this con- 
tinuity between sense experience and scientific activity which 
is the defect of Kant and Green on the one hand, and of 
Pragmatism on the other. When this fact of continuity 
is admitted, with the consequences above-mentioned, Prof. 
Laurie’s position can be readily adapted to the language of 
Kant.' 

The principle of will-reason is operative in distinct but 
inseparable moments,” which are again various degrees of 
knowledge and of realisation of that principle. There is 
first Perception or Percipience, which involves, according to 
Prof. Laurie, the operation of reason; in this respect his 
theory differs considerably from the usual analysis of know- 
ledge. This implication of reason separates perception from 
‘attuition’. It is doubtless the absence of a current term 
to express apprehension of a whole at a lower level than 
perception, which has compelled our author to use the word 
‘attuition’ for this purpose. In Perception the parts of 
the given whole are discriminated from one another and 
from all else, and are affirmed of the whole. Perception is 
judgment.’ This process involves at once reduction of the 
contents to the subject, and the externalisation of the result 
in express form,—in language, in a ‘ proposition’. The next 
step is to gather the elements together, and by ‘‘ sheer force 
of will’’* hold them together in a unity. This is Conception 
or Conceiving, mediating the parts through the whole, the re- 
lation of the parts being here quasi-mechanical, an aggregate 
bound together by a quasi-external force, viz., that of will. 
The final stage is to ‘mediate the whole through the parts,’ 
show the idea of the whole as the ground and inherent 
necessity of the parts, the unity and the elements within it 
thus forming a coherent self-sustaining system. This brings 
out the ‘notion,’ which is at once the end of the whole will- 
reason process, the idea of the whole, and the essence of the 
coherently determined individual result.° 

Throughout all this process, the moments of which are 
merely distinguishable but inseparable, we must bear in 
mind that the dialectic is not a ‘subjective’ affair, but the 
conscious realisation of the objective nature of things. The 

'Cf. Syne, i., 165. 2 Syn., 1., 207. 
’ [bid., i., 149, 159, 166, ete. + Tbid., i., 229. 
> Cf. Syn., i., 202, 203-204, 208 ff. 
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dialectic is objective not subjective, or rather is objective 
and subjective at once. ‘ Universal Being’ ‘ determines itself 
dialectically,’ and that dialectical nature comes to conscious- 
hess in man, is specifically man’s mind as distinct from that 
of animals.! In Dialectic, therefore, we are still within the 
assumptions of natural realism, and the results of dialectic 
are objective and necessary. 

Again, while dialectic is primarily mediate in character, 
it still maintains its hold on the immediacy we found in 
feeling. All knowing is immediate and mediate at once,* 
and this is precisely the character of dialectic. 

Further, though the two factors of ‘ will’ and ‘reason’ 
are at best merely aspects of a single process, yet activity, 
volition, is primary. Reason rests on will, and is primarily 
kinetic in character. The will referred to here is not will 
in the sense of moral choice; this is a derived form of will; 
but will as the active energy of the subject, its active centre 
from which even the function of perception comes. 

It must be admitted that there is some difficulty in seeing 
clearly in what relation will and reason here stand. At the 
same time it is no doubt of supreme importance to insist, 
as Prof. Laurie does, on the fact that they are aspects of 
a single function rather than separate functions. So far as 
the point is raised by our author it seems to be treated as 
inexplicable.2 The connexion between will and reason seems 
to be per saltum rather than per continuum. Probably he 
would hold that reason is the articulated systematic means 
through and in which will accomplishes its own self-con- 
stituted end. This would be a defensible position, and to 
some extent an advance on that type of intellectualism which 
looks on reason as a kind of pale after-glow of the warm 
light of common day. To regard this point as inexplicable 
is doubtless unsatisfactory, but is also perhaps unavoidable. 
On Prof. Laurie’s view, possibly on any view, the essential 
relation between these factors must be treated as inexpli- 
cable. The only question is to which element the term can 
be most safely applied. Much can be said for the position 
that reason has its root in will; and certainly ‘ will’ does 
more justice than mere reason to the concrete nature of self- 
conscious personality, which is rightly held by Prof. Laurie 
to arise from will. 

It is the use, however, to which our author puts the 
principle of will-reason in explaining the various forms and 


“Cy. Syn., 1., 141 i. 
* See the interesting Meditation xvi. on “‘ Synthetic Necessaries ". 
“Cf. Syn., i., 181. 4 Tbid., i., 166, 167. 5 Syn., i., 166. 
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processes of knowledge, which makes his theory so impor- 
tant and valuable. He is thereby able to explain in a most 
suggestive manner the force and validity for our experience 
of the fundamental categories on which all systematic know- 
ledge rests. For in the very nature and constitution of will- 
reason there lie the conceptions of end, causality and ground. 
These are involved in the essence of will-reason, and at best 
are neither more nor less than aspects of it. To separate 
them is impossible, though in specific cases of knowledge 
we may confine attention to one rather than to another. At 
one stroke, therefore, the objective validity of the causal 
notion of physical science, and of the teleological notion of 
life and spirit are established, and the apparent opposition 
between them, so often looked on as leading knowledge to 
an impasse, is resolved into a distinction of elements in a 
single principle. The problem of ‘ free-will’ disappears.! 

In a sense Prof. Laurie’s view of the ‘ will-reason’ very much resembles 
Spinoza’s ‘ conatus’ with this difference, that while to Spinoza insistence 
on ends alone means ignorance of causes, to Prof. Laurie insistence on 
causes alone means ignorance of ends. To both the human individual 
is endowed with a potency of activity from the first, and realises that 
to the utmost of his capacity and in various forms and functions, 

The same is true of the problem of identity and time, 
an important problem for any philosophical theory. The 
dialectic process being the process of absolute Reality is 
necessarily a time order ;* but this does not destroy identity 
but makes its contents explicit in a certain order. Identity 
is in fact also involved in will-reason. The question of 
identity and time therefore resolves itself into one of degree 
of maintenance of unity through ditference.* 

In short, as Prof. Laurie shows in one of the subtlest 
meditations in the book (Med. xvii.), all oppositions in ex- 
perience resolve themselves into oppositions of contrary 
elements within the one activity of the dialectic process. 
They never give rise to contradictions unless when the con- 
trariety is checked in its process of resolution, and kept fixed 
without reference to the underlying unity. Contradiction is 
therefore not the product of reason as Kant said, but of 
understanding,* which is will-reason held up midway in its 
career to self-fulfilment. This is true not merely of one 
kind of contradiction but of all contradictions. Reason does 
certainly proceed by and through contrariety, but is never 
stopped by contradictions. Its business is to resolve them. 

It will be seen from the foregoing brief analysis of Prof. 

"Cf. Syn., i., 296-297. 2 Syn., i., 295. 


8 Tbid., i., 289. * Thid., i., 174. 
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Laurie’s argument, that it has so far been confined directly 
to the sphere of finitude and only indirectly refers to absolute 
Reality. Not that the finite and infinite are discrete facts : 
they are continuous.' But they are different, and man’s 
knowledge never gets beyond finitude. He, like all other 
individuals, is limited to his stage or plane of being.’ His 
greatness even lies in his limitations.’ But, if so, how on 
such a view can we or do we get any apprehension of 
absolute Reality? Is our knowledge ever completed and 
perfect ? 

This brings in the question of relativity, and of our 
knowledge of infinity, which prepares the way for the pro- 
blem of the nature of the Absolute. The consideration of 
these we shall reserve for another article. 


\Syn., i, 141,177. * Ibid., it, 315-316. —* Ibid., i., 86, 103. 














III.—STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF BRITISH 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By T. Lovepay. 
I.—AN EARLY CRITICISM OF HOBBES. 


In 1663 William Lucy, Bishop of St. David’s, published a 
small quarto volume, entitled Observations, Censures and 
Confutations of Notorious Errours in Mr. Hobbes his Leviathan 
and other his Bookes. To which are annexed Occasional Ani- 
madversations on some writings of the Socinians, and such 
Hareticks ; of the same opinions with him. The greater 
part of the book is a reissue, with certain modifications, 
of two tracts which he had already published separately 
under the pseudonym of William Pike, and which had 
dealt respectively with the first and second and with 
the twelfth to fourteenth chapters of the Leviathan.’ A 
sufficient account of Lucy’s life will be found in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. He appears to have been more 
fervent than prudent, somewhat pugnacious, of no very 
remarkable intellectual ability, but a sturdy upholder of 
rights and tradition. These characters are evident in his 


'The bibliography of Lucy is confused. The tract on the two first 
chapters of the Leviathan is dated 1650, evidently a mistake, as the 
Leviathan did not appear till 1651. In the British Museum catalogue 
two copies are mentioned, one having its date altered in ink to 1656 and 
the other to 1658 ; I imagine that 1656 is the correct date. This tract is 
not mentioned in the Dictionary of National Biography. The second 
tract appeared in 1657, and was, like its predecessor, in 12mo. I have 
seen only the quarto of 1663. Mr. C. ©. J. Webb, who has kindly 
looked up the Bodleian copies of the tract of 1657 and the quarto, tells 
me that there are certain differences between them where they cover the 
same ground, but not of an important nature. The quarto, however, 
deals with two additional chapters of the Leviathan. In the biblio- 
graphical volume of Baldwin’s Dictionary Pike and Lucy both appear 
(s.v. Hobbes), as if they were different persons. The pseudonym is 
evidently, as Anthony & Wood points out, a play upon his name or arms, 
and was probably adopted to conceal his identity before the restoration, 
as a means of defence, for Wood tells us that he suffered considerably for 
his loyalty. Wood wrongly states the pseudonym as Theophilus Pyke ; 
it was William Pike, Christophilus. 
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attack on Hobbes. The intrinsic value of his book is slight. 
It is a slovenly piece of writing. He takes the first, second 
and twelfth to sixteenth chapters of the Leviathan, with some 
passages from the Human Nature and the De Corpore, dissects 
and confutes them sentence by sentence, but wastes time 
over minutiz and fails to give any coherent sketch either of 
the doctrines he opposes or of his own objections to them. 
Hobbes, of course, loved to pose, and for all its excellencies 
his language is full of exaggerations and inconsequences 
which Lucy gleefully hunts down with a syllogistic Tally-ho. 
The real interest of Lucy lies in his date. The philosophers 
of the seventeenth century whom every one reads, and even 
most of those, such as Herbert of Cherbury, whom every one 
only talks about, have in one way or another tried to cut 
adrift from the tradition of the schools. But, as is well 
known, the schools retained their tradition, and Lucy shows 
us more clearly, perhaps, than any other writer how the 
schools felt towards the new psychology of Hobbes. Lucy 
was three years at Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1613, 
some five years after Hobbes, and later he spent four years 
at Cambridge. Scholasticism reigned at both Universities,' 
and his philosophy was learned once for all. Fifty years 
later it remained almost untouched by the advance of con- 
temporary thought. In theology we learn that he leaned to 
Arminianism, but Descartes did not exist for him, and if he 
knew any of the work of the earlier Cambridge Platonists, 
their influence upon him was slight. There is a kind of 
historical propriety in the fact that the first attack upon 
Hobbes’s psychology represented the school of contemporary 
philosophy which Hobbes most despised. 

Lucy's main purpose is theological: he wishes ‘‘ to chase 
the wild Bore”’ out of the ecclesiastical vineyard ‘‘ into his 
former Forest of heathenish principles’. But perceiving 
that the two first chapters of the Leviathan are the intro- 


'The general fact is of course well known. Two books which give a 
good idea of the state of University education in the first part of the 
seventeenth century are John Prideaux’s Hypomnemata Logica, ete., an 
introduction to philosophy and to the sciences (except mathematics) 
designed for young students and published at Oxford, probably about 
1620, and Stier’s Praecepta Doctrinae Logicae, etc., republished at Cam- 
bridge in 1647. It is no doubt true that there had been a reaction against 
tradition in both Universities and especially at Cambridge, as e.g. Freu- 
denthal has shown; but it may be questioned whether the average 
teaching was much affected thereby. Henry More, however, in his 
autobiographical sketch gives a curious list of authors studied: on going 
to Cambridge (1631) he read Aristotle, Cardan, Julius Scaliger, ‘‘ and 
other philosophers of the greatest note,” but it was not till he had 
graduated that he studied the ‘‘ Platonick Writers ”’. 
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duction and foundation of Hobbes’s divinity, he properly 
begins by examining them. The really remarkable point 
about Hobbes when he speaks of the soul is not his*ma- 
terialistic phraseology, but his indifference. He is almost as 
soul-shy as an orthodox Buddhist. True, he begins the 
Human Nature with speech of ‘‘ faculties and powers of the 
mind” (ch. i, §§ 5, 7), but his interest les in concrete pro- 
cesses, not in powers. This comes out most clearly in his 
definitions. ‘‘ When the action [of a thing] is present, the 
conception it produceth is called Sense” (ib., 1, § 2. Cf. 
Lev., 1., Where sense is made to ‘‘ consist in’’ sensations) : 
Imagination is ‘‘conception remaining, and by little and 
little decaying from and after the act of sense” (H. N., 
i., § 1): and ‘‘ Imagery and representations of the quali- 
ties of things without us is that we call our cognition, 
imagination, ideas, notice, conception or knowledge”. With 
the ‘faculty or power by which we are capable of such 
knowledge’ Hobbes makes but little play, and it is because 
he thus goes straight to the sequences of actual processes 
that he is rightly esteemed the father of British psychology. 
But this psychological attitude, whatever we may think of 
it to-day, must have been startling at the time. Lucy is 
evidently puzzled by it. He sees its novelty, and says of 
Hobbes in one place that ‘‘ his opinions do confute that 
saying, Nihil dictum quod non fuit dictum prius”; but it 
appears to him a senseless position, equally an eccentricity 
with disrespect of Universities. Yet his reply is not without 
point. Hobbes’s fundamental mistake is to suppose that all 
our thoughts are merely representations or appearances of 
some external object (Lev.,i.). He does not attempt to prove 
his statement, the falsity of which is clear if one considers 
that ‘‘ when a man sleeps, or indeed is attent upon other 
business waking, although both visible and audible objects 
are presented to him, yet he thinks not of them nor discerns 
them”. If you say that this is for lack of attention, you 
concede the point at issue, ‘for then thought is not only a 
representation, but something more, a conception of that 
man, which is an act of the soul”. Lucy grants that the 
origin of all thought is in sense, and that in all thought 
there is something appearing, but “ thought is not that 
apparition, but ‘the apprehension of that appearance, and 
some way or other some judgment of it”. It is interesting 
to notice how Lucy at once points upon attention, which has 
always been the most vulnerable spot in empirical psy- 
chology. 

Similarly with the definition of sense in particular, as 
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‘seeming or fancy,” which ‘“ consisteth in light or colour,” 
etc. ‘This seeming, to whom doth it seem?” asks Lucy. 
‘‘That which seems, seems to somewhat,” and sense is, not 
the seeming, but the act of apprehending it. 

On perception Hobbes has little to say. Lucy, however, 
in trying to rebut the attack on sensible species, draws a 
fairly clear distinction between perceiving and “sensing,” ! 
the former involving a reference to an object which is the 
work of reason; although in another place, when refuting 
Hobbes’s charge against the schools that they made sense 
the receipt of sensible species, he speaks of all sense as 
involving judgment. He attacks Hobbes’s doctrine that 
imagination is only decaying sense, and decaying not by 
weakening of the ‘‘ motion ” of sense but by its obscuration ; 
for, he argues : (i.) sense, decaying or not, implies a present 
object; and (i1.) less verbally, imagination is not necessarily 
continuous with previous sensation, but sensation ceases 
entirely after the stimulus has been withdrawn, or, as he 
puts it, ‘‘ those species lie lockt up in the memory, and there 
is no act of sensation concerning them, no not a decayed 
one’’. Were Hobbes’s doctrine true, the consequence he 
draws would certainly follow, that imagination must grow 
constantly weaker with lapse of time; but Lucy, fortifying 
himself with a passage from the elder Seneca, maintains 
that though this is often so, yet in old age the events of 
childhood are more vividly recalled than recent experiences. 
The objections which follow against the identification of 
imagination and memory are poorly put, depending wholly 
on a conception of the one as an active power and the other 
as a passive receptacle. 

Such is the better side of Lucy’s polemic, and one may 
add a few detached remarks which seem to show that he 
was not altogether devoid of psychological observation and 
acumen. Hobbes had said in his haste, ‘“‘ Our heat is 
pleasure or pain, according as it is extreme or moderate ” 
(H. N., ii, § 9), and Lucy remarks that so far from being 
pleasure or pain heat is only their remote cause, for it causes 
sense and they result from sense; thus indeed confusing 
physical and psychical heat, but at the same time anticipat- 
ing the distinction between feelings and sensations which 
did not become a commonplace of psychology until com- 
paratively recent times. He has also a couple of autobio- 
graphical observations on dreams that are, perhaps, worth 

1Tt is curious to note that Lucy actually uses this ugly word on p. 37: 
‘The act of sensing (pardon that word sensing, it is unusual, yet signi- 
ficant )”’. 
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recording. Hobbes considered dreams to be due to visceral 
disturbance, whether originated by previous brain-processes 
(thoughts, imaginations, etc.) or directly by processes of 
digestion and the like, and he had used the argument that 
‘‘old men commonly dream oftener, and have their dreams 
more painful than young’. Lucy maintains that dreams may 
be due directly to the intellectual activities of the waking state, 
and recalls that the first Latin verses which he wrote were 
made in his sleep—‘‘ my thoughts having run upon nothing 
else in the day, busied themselves about them in the night ”— 
and as to old age, he reports that he does not find it so, ‘‘ be- 
cause I think my thoughts are more composed, and by practice 
have made my passions less violent, and trouble myself with 
less eagerness of business’’. Again, at the beginning of the 
book, he speaks with not unjustified scorn of the vagueness 
of a physiology which was prepared to regard the heart as 
almost equally with the brain the seat of conscious processes, 
and ridicules the eccentric doctrine that the outward refer- 
ence of sensations is due to a rebound of the stimulating 
motion from the central organ. 

But these sounder parts occupy only a small proportion of 
Lucy’s diffuse pages. He devotes in all about eighty pages 
to psychology, and fully half of them are concerned with a 
refutation of the doctrine of subjectivity of sensations based 
mainly on the theory of sensible species. He does not say 
much in defence of this theory, and what he does say is 
nothing new. Nor does he in any way connect the doctrine 
of subjectivity with the moral and religious errors of the 
Leviathan, nor his refutation of it with his defence of 
morality and Christianity. The argument itself is long and 
clumsy, and of no special interest, and [ will merely give a 
short digest of it. Hobbes’s positions, it will be remembered, 
were that (i.) colour and image do not inhere in the thing 
seen or (11.) exist externally to us at all, but (i1.) are an appari- 
tion to us of the motion which the object works in the 
brain; and (iv.) that similarly other sensations or sense- 
qualities inhere in the subject only. In support of the first 
and second propositions he adduced reflected light and double 
vision ; In support of the third, the appearance of light on 
inadequate stimulation by a blow, from which he argued 
that adequate stimulation also must consist in propagation 
of motion to the sense-organ and thence to the brain, a 
view which he brought into connexion with a physical 
doctrine that fire (and therefore also the sun) “ worketh by 
motion equally every way,” this motion being alternate 
dilatation and contraction and resulting in appearance of 
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light if coming direct or by reflexion from smooth surfaces, 
and in appearance of colour if reflected from rough surfaces, 
The subjectivity of sounds is evidenced by the multiplica- 
tion of echoes, and that of tastes and smells by their differ- 
ences to different individuals (H. N., i1.). Lucy begins by 
distinguishing between colour and image. Colour is in the 
object ; the image is conveyed to our brain and is therefore 
in us. Granted this, it is easy enough to argue that reflex- 
ion and double vision concern the image only ; but Lucy’s 
only proof that ‘‘ Colour is a real thing in the object”’ runs, 
“That which produceth reall effects, is a reall thing: but co- 
lour in the object produceth reall effects: therefore,” etc.,— 
a curious argument from one who prides himself on syllogistic 
facility. Nor does he explain his conception of Object. In 
this, as in most of the controversies against and around 
Hobbes, one is bewildered by the dogmatism of both sides ; 
but, except in mathematics, Hobbes usually had the ad- 
vantage over his opponents in coherency; and in the psy- 
chology of cognition, however faulty his views may be, his 
observation was generally more acute because less tram- 
melled by tradition, though in his treatment of the passions, 
on the other hand, he invented new blinkers to impede his 
own vision. 

As to sight ensuing upon inadequate stimulation, Lucy 
maintains that seeing stars after a blow is due, not to stimu- 
lation of the optic nerve at all, but to disturbance of the 
crystalline humour, or more probably the “‘ white’? humour : 
‘‘as I have seen a very white cat in the dark, or a very 
white napkin, firm and stiff, struck in the dark, send out 
visible sparks, like those of fire, being, as I think, nothing 
but strong emission of species’. His attack on Hobbes’s 
physics of light and combustion is not worth recording, but 
he comes to a more important point in the conclusion that 
colour and image are but apparitions of motions in the 
brain. There is prima facie a contradiction between this 
and the statement in the Leviathan according to which all 
our thoughts are appearances of qualities or accidents of 
external bodies. Had Lucy, as one would have expected of 
him, dwelled on this inconsistency, he would perhaps have 
seen not merely that it is due to an ambiguous use of 
“appear,” but that whilst the mode of statement in the 
Human Nature is rather faulty, it yet embodies a clearer con- 
ception than the more plausible language of the Leviathan. 
In the one case Hobbes means very much what the modern 
upholders of epiphenomenal mentality meant a few years 
ago, and his plight is no worse than theirs: but as soon 
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as appearance is identified with representation of external 
qualities, his words cease to have any real meaning, because 
his failure to criticise the conception of body has left the 
conception of accident unintelligible. However, Lucy does 
not pursue the subject further than to reiterate that images 
are appearances of objects and not of internal motions, and 
to renew his attack on the idea that objectivity is due to a 
physiological ‘‘ rebound”. 

He then passes on to Hobbes’s fourth proposition, and it 
looks for a moment as if he would penetrate nearer to the 
heart of the subject. When you hear a bell ringing, says 
Hobbes, bell, clapper, air, ear, brain, all have motion and 
not sound ; but the motion rebounding from the brain be- 
comes ‘‘an apparition without, which we call sound”’’. But, 
asks Lucy, how does this happen? On Hobbes’s own show- 
ing a few lines before ‘‘nothing can make anything, which 
it is not in itself’’;! therefore the motion, if it had not sound 
before, cannot make sound. He does not go further into 
the matter, however, and perhaps it was not worth while. 
For so long as both opponents agreed in neglecting the 
primal difference between the physical and the psychical 
processes of light, heat, sound and the rest, so long their 
positions were without any common ground to serve as a 
basis for argument. The one held that a sound comes as 
sound to the sensorium and is then discerned by the soul. 
The other, though baffled by language, wished, despite one 
famous passage, to regard the ‘‘ apparition of sound”’ as a 
motion among other motions.” In such a quandary as this 
one understands the force of More’s appeal to the Universities 
to encourage the study of Descartes (The Immortality of the 
Soul, preface, § 15). 

Lucy does not examine those parts of the Leviathan which 
deal with the psychology of the passions and will. He has 
a few paragraphs on appetite, but they are concerned with 
Hobbes’s jeer at the ascription of appetite to inanimate things 
(Lev., ii.), and consist in an attack on Hobbes’s statement of 
inertia and in an attempt to resuscitate the notion of natural 
appetite, as distinct from but parallel to human appetite. 
He draws no distinction between the tendency of a stone to 


1 According to Tonnies’s edition of the Elements of Law the MS. reading 
is, ‘nothing can make anything itself,” but Lucy of course quotes from the 
printed text. 

*It seems pretty evident that Hobbes recognised the distinction more 
clearly than he was willing to allow, but found it inconvenient and 
burked it. He was not an ingenuous writer. Commentators are apt to 
forget that even philosophers have human frailties, and that too even 
when philosophising. 
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fall downwards and the instinctive and lower impulsive ap- 
petites of animals and men. As to the will, Lucy affected 
Arminianism, and therefore maintains the freedom of the 
will, but he offers no psychology of the will. 

It is beside my purpose to deal with questions of religion 
or ethics, but as Lucy hardly deserves two articles from any 
one, I will briefly indicate the nature of his comments on 
Hobbist morals. They are rendered a little wearisome by 
his constant appeals to Old Testament history, which seems 
to have been the only history he knew and is of course ac- 
cepted by him without a trace of criticism ; but on the whole 
they are sane. Hobbes has been chiefly famous for his 
ethical and political theories, which are really among the 
weakest parts of his work and deserve little more considera- 
tion than his mathematics. Unprejudiced observation of 
human nature at once destroys their plausibility, and on the 
facts of human nature Lucy bases his attack. ‘To use the 
phrase of the time,” he says, ‘‘ this Gent. is very selfish.” 
Hobbes’s entire view of natural man is mistaken. ‘‘ Men 
are reasonable creatures, and sociable.” The state of uni- 
versal war is a figment. Hobbes argues from equality of 
ability to equality of ambition, and thence to hostility. But 
he is imagining a world of unrelated adults, and Lucy points 
out with justice that the weakness of children and the af- 
fection of parents for their children are plain facts which 
make nonsense of this wonderful theory. Nor is it true to 
facts to say that every man esteems his life beyond all other 
goods: men have willingly surrendered their lives pro aris et 
focis. To say that no passions are sins till there is a law 
that forbids is, as Hobbes means the statement, to forget 
that ‘‘every man is born a Citizen of the world,” subject 
to divine law as apprehended by conscience,—for Lucy takes 
religion to be an innate principle ; and even apart from that, 
the “distinction of ‘meum’ and ‘tuum’ as resting on Occu- 
pancy or prior possession is imposed by a law of nature which 
is before positive law. Thus Lucy in effect anticipates many 
of the criticisms which during the next half century were 
elaborated by men better remembered than he. 

I will conclude this sketch of his views by quoting a pass- 
age in a higher vein, which, though not particularly original, 
connects him with a school of thought to which he does not 
in general belong. ‘‘ That which makes a man happy, and 

satisfies his Soule, must be something in him, by which he 
excells beasts, that must be his Reason, and reasonable 
Will; this Will is not satisfied but by knowledge; no satis- 
faction of it, but the enjoying that it loves; no love without 
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knowledge. . . . Knowledge is of Truth, God is the fountaine 
of all Truth, from whence it came, yea Truth itself; and 
therefore that Understanding, which is carried to Truth, 
cannot be at rest untill it come to know him againe; God 
is infinite, nothing can fill the understanding but what is 
infinite. ... What I say for the Understanding, I say 
likewise for the Will; what is lesse than infinite cannot 
satisfy it.” 








IV.—PLATO’S VISION OF THE IDEAS. 
By W. TEMPLE. 


THE first point to strike one about Plato’s writings as a 
whole is the unique combination of artistic and philosophic 
gifts—unique at any rate previous to Goethe. And it seems 
incredible that the perfect art of Plato’s work should be a 
mere matter of expression. The supreme artist is not a man 
who says in some catchy phrase what we all think and feel ; 
he is first and foremost a man whose experience is richer 
and fuller than that of others. It is narrated of a certain 
American that at an advanced age he had the singular good 
fortune to pick up a Shakespeare ; after reading two or three 
plays he said—* Now that’s a most remarkable book; I 
reckon there aren’t a dozen men in Boston that could have 
written that book”. The incapacity of the Boston gentle- 
men is probably not only a matter of comparatively limited 
command of language; the whole state of mind in which a 
man sits down to write King Lear or the Ninth Symphony 
must remain to most of us a thing totally unknown. But 
Plato’s art is comparable to that of the greatest masters, and 
in this fact we have, I believe, the explanation of his myths 
and the partial explanation of his Ideal Theory. 

Prof. Stewart, in his delightful book on The Myths of 
Plato, suggests, if I understand him right, that Plato had a 
clear conception of the limits of human science, and in- 
dulged in myth when he found it necessary to overstep those 
limits; it is not contended that he anticipated the Kantian 
argument, but that he grasped by direct insight the Kantian 
conclusion. I cannot assent to this; for it involves placing 
the Idea of Good in the sphere of myth, as distinct from that 
of science, which is contrary, not only to single expressions 
such as wéyorov waOnua, but also to the whole feeling of the 
passage in the Republic where the science of Dialectic is 
described. I think Plato did not count himself to have 
apprehended the Idea of Good, but he regarded its existence 
as scientifically established. Rather it seems to be true 
that his logical inquiries and his artistic intuitions acted 
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upon each other; that in most arguments we have logic 
alone ; that in the myths we have intuition alone; but that 
in the Ideal Theory we have the product of their interaction. 
I am most grateful to Prof. Stewart for his distinction 
between Plato’s myths and allegory; the myths are direct 
expressions of artistic experience—as is the symphony 
or the picture ; and in the experience, let us say, of the myth 
of Er we have the artistic apprehension of matter whose 
logical apprehension is given in the main body of the 
Republic. But our subject is sufficiently large without the 
addition of the whole problem of the My ths. In the Ideal 
Theory we have a doctrine to which I believe that logic and 
intuition have both contributed. 

In order to show the process by which I believe that the 
Theory in its full form arose, it is necessary to go over a 
great deal of quite familiar ground. Nearly every statement 
one can make is controversial, but as the arguments for and 
against in each case have been bandied about so long, I shall 
not pause to justify every step I take. For the chronological 
order of the Dialogues I follow Lutoslawski. 

We begin with the well-known remark of Aristotle in 
Metaph., a6, that Plato’s philosophy was a product of the in- 
teraction of the Heraclitean physics that he had learnt from 
Cratylus, and the search for true universals in ethics which he 
inherited from Socrates. é« véov te yap auvyiOns yevouevos 
mpatov Kpatinr kai tais‘ Hpaxrectetors Sofas, ws dTravtev TOV 
aicOntav del peovTwv Kai emLaTHuNs Tepl avT@Y OK ovans, 
Tadra nev Kal voTepov oUTas vmehaBev * Zwxparous dé epi 
pev Ta nOiKa T pay LaTEvouevou, Tepi 5€ THs odns pucews over, 
év HEVTOL TOUTOLS TO xaborov SnTobvTos Kal epi opispav 
eTLITNTAVTOS ™pPWTOU THY duavovar, €KELVOV amrodeEdmevos bua 
TO ToodToy wréXaBev ws Tepl eTEpw TovTO syevopevov Kal ov 
Tov aia Onto ° advvaTov yap €ivat TOV KoLWOV Opov TOV aidOnTrav 
TWOS, aLEL YE petaBarrovtov (987 a 32-987 b 7). 

In the early dialogues Plato is entirely under the influence 
of Socrates ; he has two aims—the portrayal of his master’s 
character, and the illustration and application of his method. 
If the scepticism, as to the truth of sense impressions has not 
yet appeared, it is because the metaphysical implications of 
his ethical inquiries have not yet attracted his attention. It 
is true that he nowhere mentions the Heraclitean philosophy, 
but it is equally true that he never has occasion to do so. 
In the Protagoras we find the first signs of dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of Socrates, and in its continuation, the 
Meno, we find Plato for the first time directing his attention 
specifically to the problem of knowledge; it is characteristic 
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that this problem is only introduced because on its solution de- 
pends the answer to the ethical question which is the main sub- 
ject of the dialogue. Here emerges, of course, the distinction 
of knowledge from true opinion, and Plato, while admitting 
that Themistocles, Pericles and the rest were real statesmen, 
attributes their success to opinion. In the Gorgias, which 
adds little that concerns our present purpose, we find Socrates, 
as Plato’s spokesman, declaring that these celebrated poli- 
ticians were not statesmen at all—they filled the city, not 
with justice and temperance, but with harbours, tributes, 
and similar rubbish. Plato himself is the only true states- 
man, for he alone derives his political doctrines from know- 
ledge of the good. In the Meno opinion is expressly stated 
to be as good as knowledge for practical purposes, so long 
as it 1s retained ; but it is unstable, and knowledge differs 
from it only in being made fast by calculation of the cause— 
a view directly attacked in the Theetetus and at least changed 
beyond all recognition in the great dialogues of the Ideal period. 

In the Cratylus we find Plato for the first time directly 
interested in the problem to which the Ideal Theory offers a 
solution—and it can be no mere coincidence that this dialogue 
represents Socrates, from whom Plato learnt to search for 
definitions, as pitted against Cratylus, from whom he had 
learnt to believe in the unceasing flux of all material objects. 
All through the dialogue we are approaching the Ideal Theory, 
but though it often seems the only possible conclusion of the 
argument, it never appears in itsfullform. At386¢ it is urged 
that if we reject the doctrine of Protagoras—ro ofa av Soxh 
ExdoT@, To\avTa Kai eivai—and that of Euthydemus—7raor 
TayTAa OMmolws €ivat dua Kal aei—we are driven to believe in ob- 
jective truth. At 389 b we find that the carpenter makes a 
shuttle, with his attention fixed on the eidos, and this eidé0s— 
Sixaotat av avto 6 €otw KepKis Kadrécaipev. But this eidos is 
determined teleologically and there is no further hint of it as 
a metaphysical reality. It is not till the end of the dialogue 
that any such notion is introduced; at 439 b Socrates says 
that the true method of learning or discovering 1s more than 
he and Cratylus are likely to find out, but they may agree 
that it is od« €€ ovopatwy, adra mov parrov avta €€ avTov. 
And then Cratylus is invited to consider a notion that has 
often occurred to Socrates—O modddxus overpwrTw “ToTEpov 
paper TL €lval avTO KaXOV Kal ayabov Kai év ExacTOY TMV OYTV 
ovtw (439 c). It is then pointed out that on any other 
hypothesis knowledge is impossible, and Socrates and Craty- 
lus urge each other to go on looking for the answer to this 
question. 
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"Iows pev odv &7 obdtws Exe, icws 5é Kai ov—it is a long 
journey from this tentative and sceptical approach to the 
full and confident assertions of the Symposium. In the 
speech of Socrates in that dialogue a prophetess is intro- 
duced to reveal the mystery —thus Plato prepares us for a 
doctrine that is not only quite unsocratic, but has about it 
the dignity of a religious dogma. It is the prophetess who 
speaks, but the experience described is Plato's; it is im- 
possible to read the closing paragraph of that speech with- 
out feeling that Plato is telling us of a means to a great 
experience which has come to himself. The language of 
initiation is freely used ; the prophetess is afraid Socrates 
may not be able to follow Ta TéXea Kal eToTTLKa, In Whose 
interest all other love exists. The process consists in a 
saturation of the soul with beauty,—first beauty in a single 
object, then beauty of form in all its manifestations, then 
beauty of character. (Here Socrates is urged specially to 
attend.) ds yap av péxpe évtavda T pos TA EpWTLKA mavdaryarynO), 
Dewpevos edefis Te Kai opbas 7 Ta KaXa, TpOs TéEXOS HON wy TOV 
epwrtikav, e€aipyns xatoerat te Oavpactov Ty puoi Kador, 
TovTO éxeivo, © RwKpates, ov 61 Evexev xai oi EuTrpocOev Tavtes 
movot yoav ... avtTo Kal’ avTo pe’ avtod povoerdées det dv. 
This is a great deal more than the discovery of an affirmative 
answer to the question with which the Cratylus concluded ; 
it is not a rhetorical way of saying that the existence of an 
avTo KaXov Kai ayabov Kai év Exactov THY byTwY iS NOW es- 
tablished. his is the language of rapture and ecstasy. 
eEaipvns kato wetar—the Idea of Beauty must have suddenly 
flashed upon Plato, and he believes that the vision may be 
won by others who set out to look for it in the same way. 
One other great artist at least had an almost identical experi- 
ence—an experience whose interest is all the greater for us 
in this connexion because it appears to be a case of in- 
voluntary imitation, Plato himself being the model. In the 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty Shelley describes an experience 
closely analogous to that which I believe Plato to have had 
between the dates of the Cratylus and the Symposium (ef. 
especially stanzas 11., Iv., V., Vi.). 

The vision was the answer of Plato’s imagination to the 
perplexity of his intellect. In the Cratylus we see him won- 
dering whether it is possible to assert the objective reality of 
the subject-matter of science; his whole tendency is clearly 
towards an affirmative answer, and then in a moment of 
strong excitement or exaltation his imagination bodies forth 
before him the very Idea of Beauty. Doubt is now im- 
possible; the logical tendency is confirmed by the imagina- 

34 
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tive intuition, and the image beheld is endowed with the 
attributes suggested by the logical problem. 

I submit that this is the obvious and only possible inter- 
pretation of Plato’s words. It is quite essential to the 
coherence of the passage that the ultimate beauty should be 
perceptible in a manner analogous to that of perceiving par- 
ticular beautiful objects; no doubt it is not supposed to be 
‘actually seen by the eyes, for it is immaterial, but it is 
directly perceived by the mind, which is sensitive to Ideas as 
the eye is sensitive to light. Once the vision has come, it is 
itself the proof of the reality of the Ideas. And this proof is 
not regarded by Plato as mythological, but as scientific. 
The vision is pointedly, and repeatedly called wa@npa (211 c). 
The problem of universals may be solved by any one who 
will take the trouble to see a universal; a particular training 
makes a man sensitive to the Ideas—and once he has seen 
one, his doubts and difficulties vanish. But not only is a 
logical problem solved ; life itself becomes divine and eternal 
to the seer of the vision. If beauty in the human form can 
so move a man that he cares neither to eat nor drink, but 
only to gaze, what must we suppose to be the life of one 
who has beheld Beauty itself in its unsullied purity, unen- 
cumbered by flesh and colour and the trappings of mortality? 
Such a man will bring forth true virtue and win the love of 
God and immortality (211 ¢- 212 a). 

I propose now to trace very briefly the subsequent history 
of the theory; then to inquire whether it is possible to de- 
termine at all closely the nature of the vision and the circum- 
stances in which it was experienced; and lastly to suggest 
some particular points in which this view of the origin of 
the Ideal Theory solves the logical difficulties of the Theory. 

The supposed fact discovered in the vision of Ideal Beauty 
was immediately accepted by Plato as the solution of his 
problem. In the Phedo' all general terms are substan- 
tiated, and a whole realm of Ideas is set up. Nowhere 
except in the tenth book of the Republic is the utter dis- 
parateness of Ideas and particulars so strongly insisted on 
as here. I cannot, however, accept the theory that the 


'TIf we hold that the Phedo is earlier than the Symposiwm we must 
also hold that Plato arrived at the Ideal Theory on its philosophical side 
before the first occurrence of the vision. This in no way militates 
against the main point that Iam urging, for I do not at all wish to deny 
that the Ideal Theory is a philosophy and requires philosophical dis- 
cussion; my point is that the Theory is also a religion with a basis of 
ecstatic vision ; and it seems to me more natural that the vision, with all 
the apparatus of the prophetess, etc., in its exposition, should come first 
and the elaborated philosophy afterwards. 
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Symposium and the Phedo are complementary in this respect 
—the Phedo insisting on disparateness, and the Symposium 
on the continuity of process from one to the other (Caird, 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol. i., p. 112): 
for the vision in the Symposiwm is a sudden revelation ad 
extra—eEaipvyns xatoyerai—and the previous process is only 
a preparation of the soul making it fit to receive the vision. 
The Ideas are real external facts, which may be perceived by 
Reason as by another sense. The relation of a particular to 
its Idea in the Symposium is péOe&s (211 6)—and that of 
such a kind as to leave the substance unaltered. In the 
Phedo the same term recurs (100 ¢), with the addition that 
it is not to be regarded as a precise term. ‘‘If any one tells: 
me that an object is beautiful, . . . I leave all other questions, 
for Iam far from clear about them, but I am convinced simply, 
literally and perhaps naively of this, that nothing makes it 
beautiful except 1) éxeivou Tov KaXod ete Tapouaia ete KOLYwWViAa 
darn 6) Kal Orws Tpocyevomery. ov yap ETL TOUTO Stic xupifopat, 
GXN OTL TO KANO TavTa Ta Kanda yiyverat Kara (100 d). All 
these expressions are no doubt metaphors, but the relation must 
have been conceived in such a way as to suggest these meta- 
phors rather than others. And we have to remember that in 
Republic, X., the metaphor used is wines, which still more 
emphasises the separateness of the Ideas. In the Phedo 
we learn definitely that we cannot altogether apprehend the 
Ideas while we are still in the body; but in the pre-natal 
state we did, and after death we shall again, apprehend them 
pericctly. The completely ordered teleological system of the 
Ideas, insisted on in the Republic, is suggested in the passage 
where Socrates expresses his disappointment in Anaxagoras 
(97 c). Plato characteristically takes the strongest instance 
he can think of; a true scientific method, he says, would 
settle the question whether the earth is round or flat by 
showing which it is better that it should be (97 e). He adds 
that he has found no teacher of this method, and has had 
to fall back on a Sevrepos mAods (99 d), namely the method 
of hypotheses, one being suggested after another until at 
last one is found to cover all the facts, éws émi tu ixavov €dOors. 
I see no trace of irony anywhere in this passage. It shows 
us Plato as he developed his conception of the Ideal world 
into the full system centred in the Idea of Good which ap- 
pears in the Republic. The supremacy of the Idea of Good 
is the metaphysical counterpart of the teleological theory of 
science presented in the Phedo. 

When Plato had discovered in the Meno the distinction 
between Knowledge and True Opinion, he immediately ap- 
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plied it to practical questions in the Gorgias ; so now, having 
discovered the Ideas, he at once passes to the political 1m- 
portance of his discovery—in the Republic. 

It is to be noticed that there is very little real argument pro- 
duced in support of the Ideal Theory in either the Phedo or 
the Republic: in the former it is accepted at once without 
argument, and in the latter it is accepted by Glauco; and 
Antisthenes, or whoever else the imaginary opponent may 
be (476 d), is rather ridiculed than confuted. The Ideal 
Theory is already treated as an accepted dogma of the 
Platonic school; the master had seen the vision and the 
disciples believed in the doctrine he had drawn from it. 

In the central books of the Republic there is a great deal 
of rapturous language about the Ideas, which reminds us of 
the Symposium (ef. 486 a, Gewpia travTos ev ypovov, Tacns be 
ovotas: 490 b, 6 dvTws hiropabys . . . ovK Emrtpévor ETL TOFS 
S0Ealopuévors eivat TONXOLS ExaaTols, AAX’ Lot Kal OVK auBAUVOLTO . 
vd? amrorryor TOD Epwros, Tpiv avTod 0 €oTW EéxadoToV THs 
pucews fyacbar ¢ © TpoonKes Wuyxis éparrecbas ° 7 poonKel b€ 
Evyyevel* @ mryjovicas KQL pUryels T@ OVTL dvT@s, yevunoas vouv 
Kal adjbevar, yvoin Te Kai arnOas ‘fon Kai Tpépoto Kai ovTw 
Anyou wdivos, mpiv & ov). These books do not materially 
advance the solution of the question left open in the Phedo 
as to the relation of Ideas and particulars, nor is the sub- 
stantiation of purely relative notions in the passage dealing 
with the propedeutic studies anything more than an ela- 
boration of what is already implied in the Phedo, where 
peyeOos is included among the Ideas; but the systematisa- 
tion of the Ideal realm itself is carried far further, and the 
aspirations towards a complete teleology, expressed in the 
Phedo, find their realisation in the supremacy of the Idea 
of Good, as the source of both subjective and objective exist- 
ence. Whether or not Plato here confuses truth and value 
is a question that touches the Ideal Theory on its logical 
side; he certainly identifies them, and that without ad- 
vancing any arguments to justify him in so doing. 

So far Plato has confined his attention to such general 
terms as are usually expressed by adjectives, except where 
language happens to supply a noun, such as uéyeBos or ioxus 
(Phedo, 65 d), for some adjectival notion. It is true that in 
the Cratylus we heard of the eid0s which d:«aiorar’ dv avdtd 
0 €otw KEepkis Karécaimev: 359 b; but it was not there sug- 
gested that there existed in heaven or elsewhere a perfect 
shuttle; the eiéos there is in fact determined by the purpose 
of a shuttle. But in Republic, X., we are presented with the 
real bed in heaven, which God made, and which tlre car- 
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penter imitates as well as he can. No doubt the language 
here is peculiarly crude, and the appearance of God as the 
Maker of the Ideas suggests that the whole passage is 
mythological. But for all this the doctrine of the passage 
is the necessary development of what precedes. ‘‘ Bed”’ is 
just as much a general term as ‘ Big” or ‘“ Beautiful,’ and 
if the argument is to apply to one such term it must apply 
to all. In fact Republic, X., 595 a-597 e, is a passage of quite 
crucial importance in the development of Plato’s philosophy, 
and it is by no means to be dismissed as an excrescence ; 
for there appear here two considerations which are sub- 
sequently to prove fatal to the earlier ideal theory with its 
basis of ecstatic vision—namely the application of the theory 
to all general terms, and the tpitos av@pw7os argument. 

Let us take the second first. Here, in Republic, X., the 
argument is introduced to prove that each Idea is single; 
for if there were two, they would not be the real Idea, but 
this would appear above or behind them as the principle of 
their unity; e¢.g., if we suppose two ideal beds, we shall 
have to suppose another which determines each as an ideal 
bed—and this will be the real Idea (597 ¢). In the Par- 
menides this same argument is applied with ruinous effect 
to the Ideal Theory itself (132 a); for a third Idea is wanted 
to connect the Idea with its particulars, and so ad infinitum. 

The same fate awaits the extension, made in Republic, X., 
of the Ideal Theory to general nouns; he asserts fearlessly 
the existence of the Ideal Bed, but this too leads to ab- 
surdities. In the Parmenides, at 130 c, Socrates confesses to 
a perplexity whether there are Ideas of Man, Fire, Water, 
and so on, and himself urges that to maintain the existence 
of Ideal Hair or Ideal Mud would be to fall into an abyss of 
absurdity. It is true that Parmenides replies by assuring 
Socrates that it is only his youth which makes him despise 
these things, but the passage is significant, and occurs in 
the middle of an elaborate attack on the ideal theory.' My 
point at present is that two of the charges contained in that 
attack are further developments of what is first introduced 
in Republic, X. 

It will be apparent that I regard the Parmenides as a direct 
attack on the earlier Platonic theory; this is shown to be 
the intention by the fact that Socrates is the representative 
and champion of the Ideal Theory, and is here defeated in 


‘It has been suggested to me that Plato hoped to get over the difticulty 
of (e.g.) Ideal Mud by his doctrine of the cowwvia ei8dv: but this doctrine 
is used in the Soplist, if I understand Plato rightly, only to secure the 
possibility of certain kinds of predication. 
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the argument.’ Socrates could not be himself the spokesman 
of the theory on its first appearance, for it was utterly foreign 
to the historic Socrates; so the prophetess of Mantinea was 
invented. But after the Socrates of the Dialogues had been 
himself initiated by the prophetess, he could quite consist- 
ently appear as the spokesman of the theory in the Phedo, 
the Republic and the Phedrus. As the spokesman of an 
Ideal Theory he appears in the Parmenides; surely it is 
legitimate to infer that the Ideal Theory here refuted—re- 
futed by Parmenides and upheld by Socrates—is meant to 
be the same as the Theory with which by this time Socrates’ 
name is so closely connected. And as a matter of fact it is 
precisely the theory which appears in Republic, X. If we 
like to adopt an interpretation of the earlier Ideal Theory 
which squares better with modern logic, though it involves 
totally ignoring the language of religious ecstasy, and also 
reduces the tenth book to a very crude popularisation—a 
popularisation introduced just when it is of vital importance 
to maintain the argument at the highest level—then we may 
regard the Parmenides as an attack on some theory that Plato 
had never held. But I cannot ignore that rapturous lan- 
guage ; it proves that the Ideal Theory is not purely logical. 
And I cannot believe that so consummate an artist as Plato 
could possibly have introduced the crucial passage in Book X. 
unless he meant it every word: it is fitting that the emo- 
tional exaltation should be less in that passage, to prepare 
for the effect of the myth; but a deliberately weak piece of 
argument in that position is utterly inconceivable. More- 
over, why in the world is it the invincible Socrates who takes 
charge of the discredited theory in the Parmenides, and 
thereby incurs defeat, unless to remind us that he had won 
victories with this very theory in previous dialogues ? 

The Parmenides shattered the old ideal theory.’ In the 


'It has been objected to this that on my hypothesis the Socrates of 
the Dialogues was only initiated in the Symposium, but is represented 
in the Parmenides as younger than he was at the date of that supposed 
initiation. Ido not feel this objection very strongly ; Socrates’ name 
had become connected with the Ideal Theory by a literary convention, 
but he had to be represented as a young man to keep up the illusion of 
the conversation with Parmenides. In any case, however, there is a 
kind of anachronism, and no doubt opinions will differ as to which is the 
more probable. 

* By ‘‘ the old Ideal Theory ” I mean the theory which is both a philo- 
sophy and an ecstatic religion. The vision implied independently exist- 
ing Ideas, and this implication is shown in the Parmenides to be untenable. 
In that dialogue it is not the Ideas, but certain theories of the relation 
existing between Ideas and Particulars, that are attacked—i.e., the 
theories suggested in the Symposium (peeks), Pheedo (xapoveia—xotvwvia 
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Sophist its upholders are treated as people with whom Plato 
had never had any thing to do—people who pada evAaBas 
avobev €& dopdtov obey. duvvovTat, vonra aTTa Kai dcw@pata 
eldn Bralopevor tThv adnOivny ovciay eivar (246 b)—an exact 
description of his own previous procedure: and at 248 c, 
where he exclaims, ‘‘ Can we ever be made to believe that 
motion and life and soul and mind are not present with 
perfect being? Can we imagine that being is devoid of life 
and mind and exists in awful unmeaningness an everlasting 
fixture ?”’ we have the final repudiation ‘of the Idea of Good 
as presented in the Republic. After this it is no surprise to 
find that in the Philebus the royal mind of Zeus takes the 
place of the Idea of Good as the central principle of the 
Universe. In the Timeus the Ideas reappear, but as mythical 
elements in a mythical fabric, and it seems at least possible 
to interpret them in this work as being the perfect thoughts 
of God. In these later dialogues the old ideal theory is not 
to be found. The vision had faded, and the logical objections 
were able to tell. 

The vision had faded; and this will seem natural enough 
when we proceed to examine the nature of the vision itself 
and the circumstances of its occurrence. On the former 
point the Symposium gives no help, but the language is en- 
tirely in harmony with the other passage that is of chief 
importance for this subject—Socrates’ second speech in the 
Phedrus.' Here all the images are those of brilliant, dazzling 
light. «daAXog 8€ 707” iy Seay Aap pov (250 d) ohoxAnpa 8e 
Kai aTAa Kal aTpepi) Kal evdainova pacuata prone sie Te Kal 
érromrTevovTes ev avyn KaGapa (250 c) ; aatpamtovaeay (254 b). 
The whole language in both dialogues is of vision, and these 
phrases suggest the nature of the vision. All is in perfect 
harmony with the Symposiwm: there was a dazzling bright- 
ness, too brilliant to have form or colour (aypwpartos Te Kat 
acynuatiatos: Phedrus, 247 c). All this throws a new light 
on the passage in the Republic where the Idea of Good is 
compared to the sun, and where language about being dazzled 
is frequent. (Cf. especially 515 c-e: the vision of real objects 
gives pain at first to the Cave-dweller é:a tas pappapvyas : 


is only another term for péOeéis) and Republic (uiunors, or, as it becomes 
in the less poetic Parmenides, dpoiwors). This section of the Dialogue 
ends with the announcement that we must still believe in ei, in spite 
of these difficulties, but the belief that remains, however much sounder 
philosophically, is emotionally impoverished. 

For my interpretation of the Phedrus I am largely indebted to Mr. W. 
A. Pickard Cambridge, of Magdalen College, Oxford, who pointed out 
to me how this dialogue harmonises with and supplements my interpreta- 
tion of the Symposium. 
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and if one be dragged to the true light dpa ovyi oduvacOai re 
av Kal wyavaxrey AKO pmEvOY Kal met) mpos TO Pas EdOo1, 
avyns av eXovTa Ta Oupata peta opav ove’ av év Sienetes 
Tov viv Aeyouevev adXnOav. First he will look only at shadows, 
then at reflexions in water, then at the real objec ts, and last 
of all at the sun itself.) 

There is no need to point out the frequency of such 
experiences as I have atiributed to Plato; the Shekimah in 
the Jewish Temple, the ‘excellent glory” at the Baptism 
and the cloud at the Transfiguration of Christ, the dazzling 
light at St. Paul's conversion—are familiar instances. What- 
ever their explanation may be, I should class Plato's ex- 
perience with these. 

And now we may inquire under what circumstances Plato 
beheld this vision. Here no doubt is possible; étav 8) tus 
avo Tavoe 54aTO OpO@s TatdEepacTeiv' éramor éxeivo 
TO KaXov apyntat Kabopay, cyedov av TL ATTOLTO TOU TEdoUS 
(Symp., 211 6). It is no accident that both the dialogues 
where the ecstatic nature of the vision is insisted on are 
panegyrics upon Love; nor is it a mere insignificant detail 
that Glauco, the Lover, is always the interlocutor in the 
most Ideal passages in the Republic. The language of the 
Sympostum is clear enough; but that of the Phedrus is 
unmistakable. 

This is, after all, in accordance with all analogy. The 
mystic vision or the prophetic afflatus is induced by an 
excitement so violent as to paralyse the critical faculties, 
and almost, if not quite, to remove self-consciousness. Der- 
vish dances are the stock instance, and we remember that 
men said ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?” because the 
King of Israel ‘* stripped off his clothes and lay down naked 
all that day and all that might” (1 Samuel xix. 24). The 
excitement of taiepactia was to Plato quite sufficient to 
provide opportunity for trances (¢f. Phedrus, 254 c-e, the 
struggle of the charioteer of the soul and the passionate 
steed: the latter Biafopevos, xpeper iver, EXK@v Jivarynacey au 
mpoceOeiv TOUS TratoiKois +> érresd € eyyus Hoay, eyxuyas 
kai éxTeivas THY KEpKOV, evdak@y Tov Xadwvov MET avatoelas 
Edxee ° o 6€ nvLOXOS ert — TavTo Ta0os Tabov, OOTED 
amo botrnyos LVATrET WD, eT Madov TOU UBpiarov (wmrou €K 
TOY OdovTwY Bia OTlaw oTucas TOV xaruvor, THY TE KaKryopov 
yorray Kal Tas yradous KkaOnuakev Kai Ta oKEéAN TE Kal TA 
toxyia Tpos THY ynVv €peicas ddvvas edwxev). Prof. Stewart 
devotes only a single page to this subject (The Myths of Plato, 


» Republic, 490 b, already cited. 
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p. 336), and concludes with the remark : ‘‘ The reflexion, in 
most cases a trite one, that even the best men are apt to 
become tolerant of the evil which prevails in the manners of 
their age, is hardly, in this case, a trite reflexion, for it is 
such an oppressively sad one”. I do not know for what 
public Prof. Stewart was prim: arily writing, but for purposes 
of scientific exposition this seems to me a most inadequate 
treatment of an important subject. For in fact Plato is 
not only tolerant of vadéepacria, but regards it as the means 
to the highest spiritual experience. What would for most 
men be the material of purely animal indulgence was for 
him the occasion of the beatific vision. That this may be 
so the sensual element must be suppressed (256 a and 0), 
yet the presence of the sensual impulse appe ars from the 
whole passage to be necessary. It is quite incredible that 
this speech of Socrates should be other than the record of 
genuine experience.!. The soul has seen the vision in its 
purity in the other world, before birth. The beautiful youth 
stirs up desire; but the other two elements in the soul 
resist—then yielding they approach and behold thy dyuv thv 
Tov Tadikov aotpartovaay (2546): that is not the language 
of mere sensual excitement; no intensity of feeling after 
that fashion could suggest such an expression—‘‘ his face 
did shine as the sun”. Then me mory of the prenatal vision 
re vive s- -Ka! TaN €LOEV auTny peTa swppocur 8 év a yo 
Bal@pw BeBaoav. The youth becomes for the philosophic 
lover an embodiment of the Ideal Beauty, and may be the 
object of a reverence bordering on worship; 6 6¢ apTiTedys, 
0 TOV TOTE TOA Edwor, dtav Oeoedes TporwTov idn KadXos €U 
He ut peneevor oy) TLWa lear Lo€ap, TpOTov pev epprfe Kal Tl 
TOV TOTE UT Oev auTov Seat ov, €lTa T™ pow opav OS Oeov 
géBeral, Kai ef wn edediec THY THs ahodpa pavias doEav, OAvoe 
ay ws wyadpate Kai Bed Tois TratduKots (251 a). Plato is care- 
ful to avoid incurring the charge of advocating sensuality ; 
the proofs of Socrates’ perfect continence are given by 
Alcibiades in the Symposium as soon as Socrates himself has 
finished his description of the ecstasy of love; and in the 
Phedrus a sharp distinction is drawn between the supreme 
bliss of the lovers, who, after severe struggle indeed, restrain 
their impulses, and the vulgar enjoyment of the sensual (256 
a-d). 

It has often been remarked that Plato has one great pre- 
judice—against Pleasure. This should now be easily in- 
telligible. Platonic love, if it means ‘‘a sentimental passion 


'The only way to establish this would be to quote the entire speech 
from 250 ¢ to 256 e. 
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of a vegetable fashion,” is a most outrageous fiction. Plato’s. 
was a temperament of storm and stress. In the quotation 
from Sophocles at the opening of the Republic (329 c), in the 
Evdnwer with which Socrates meets Glauco’s half-suggestion 
that the Idea of Good is Pleasure (509 a), in the wonderful 
combination of playful irony and prophetic earnestness with 
which Callicles is annihilated in the Gorgias, we catch the voice 
of Plato’s dread of pleasure. Yet it is in an experience for 
which duly controlled passion fits the soul that the vision 
is beheld. I do not think we ought to talk about tolerance 
of prevailing evils; forin any case it is hard to deny that 
the capacity for virtue and for vice is the same, and that the 
material of the lowest is also that of the highest. In these 
healthier times the marriage relation has taken the place of 
maisepactia, but Plato’s position remains sound both in its 
optimism and in its warning—for there is ‘‘a way to Hell 
even from the Gates of Heaven, as well as from the City of 
Destruction”. It is not any wadepaotia that brings the 
vision, but ro 0p@ a> ravdepactetv (Symposium, 211 a). ’Op6os 
épws is almost a technical expression. Meifm S€ Twa Kai 
o€uTepar ¢ Exeus eltrety ndovny THS mept Ta adpodiora ; ; Ovx« exo, 
9 & Os, ovdé ve pavixwTepay. ‘O &é op Bos Epos meépune 
Koomiov TE Kal KaXOV Gwhpovws TE Kal povaLKas Epav; Kal 
para, 7) 8 6s. Ovddév dpa tpococréov pavixov ovdé Evyyeves 
axoracias TO OpOG Epwrt; OU rpocoacréov. Ov rpocoertéov 
dpa aitn » ndovn, ovdé KoLVwYnTéov a’Tis épacTH Te Kal 
madixots, OpO@s éEpaai Texal épwpévois; Od pévTOL pa 
Av’, ébn, @ Xwxpartes, tpocoaréov (Republic, 403 a, b). 

It remains for us to discuss the influence which these 
experiences had on the Ideal Theory regarded as an attempt 
at systematic philosophy. In the first place it accounts for 
the separate reality attributed to the Ideas. That is, no 
doubt, a logical thesis capable of being discussed on its own 


merits, but it was not logic alone that created the theory.. 


In the Cratylus we find Plato confronted by the problem 
which the Ideal Theory claimed to solve; but the fact of 
the existence of Ideas was borne in upon Plato by a sudden 
and unaccountable experience. 

This suggestion also removes the main difticulty about 
Plato’s Dialectic as a method of thought; for it is no longer 
true that he is endeavouring to establish a science inde- 
pendent of all experience. Kant’s proof of the necessity of 
the figure in geometric reasoning could no more be alleged 


as a refutation of the possibility of Dialectic. For the Ideas. 


are, on this hypothesis, to be themselves regarded as actual 


matter of experience. The advance from Sidvoia to VONCLS: 
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is not from thought with a figure to pure thinking (in the 
modern sense), but from thought where a sensible object is 
used as an inadequate representative of the Idea, to thought 
where the Idea itself is directly apprehended and no repre- 
sentative is required. The method therefore is independent 
of bodily sensation but is not independent of experience or 
intuition (Anschawung). 

Thirdly, our suggestion explains the chief difficulty about 
the realm of Ideas “itself, which is the fact that on logical 
grounds the Ideal world should be no better and no worse 
than the actual; whereas of course it is treated as perfect 
in all respects. The only approach to an argument for it 
contained in the Republic is at 476 a: ‘Since “beautiful and 
ugly are opposite they must be two; but if both are two, 
each is one”. The Ideal world, then, may contain perfect 
beauty, but will also contain utter ugliness : and so each 
good Idea is balanced by a bad Idea. “For it can hardly be 
urged that the perfection of the perfectly ugly is a good 
quality. Nor can it be pleaded in his defence that he 
regarded injustice or ugliness as a mere absence of beauty 
and justice, so that only the good qualities need be conceived 
as Ideas. The passage just quoted from the Republie forbids 
that, and the Phedo, 103 b, is decisive: avro TO évayTiov 
€avT@ évavTiov ovK av yévoiTo, OUTE TO év Hyiv, OUTE TO eV TH 
gice—(a passage, by the way, which is also quite decisive 
against the conceptualist interpretation of the Ideas). No 
doubt the Platonists subsequently got out of the difficulty 
by denying Ideas of otepyjoes. But where does Plato com- 
mit himself to the view that aé:xia (e.9.) is a orépnows? He 
had far too vivid an appreciation of the evil that is in the 
world to be content with such an evasion ; for why is there 
any such orépyors in a world governed by the Idea of Good ? 
If the conditions of spatial and temporal existence require it 
—why those conditions? Plato’s whole philosophy requires 
a positive principle of evil somewhere in the real world ; yet 
his Ideal Theory does not contain it. 

The incompatibility of Plato’s conception of the Ideal 
World with the necessary conclusion of its logical basis need 
cause no perplexity to any one who believes that the Ideas 
were for him the objects of an artistic and almost religious 
experience. The emotional and moral value of the Ideas 
was determined for him by the experience in which they 
were discovered. Logically he should have believed in Ideal 
Ugliness ; but he had seen the Idea of Beauty, and the 
Ideal world took its value not from the argument but from 
the experience. His mind was obsessed by the excellence 
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of that Idea, and the excellence was illogically but very 
naturally extended to all other Ideas. Only when the vision 
had faded did the difficulty of Ideal Hair and Ideal Mud 
begin to make itself felt (Parmenides, 130 d). The conviction 
of the beauty and glory of the Ideal World is prior to all 
argumentation about the Ideas ; the argument moves within 
the limits of that firm conviction. 

I think Plato identified the object of his vision with the 
Ideal Beauty, and that this was the only Idea he had seen. 
We are practically told in the Republic (506 b-e) that he had 
never experienced the Idea of Good, and both the descrip- 
tions of the ecstatic vision treat its object as Beauty ; and in 
the Phedrus (250 d) it is suggested that Beauty alone of 
the Ideas is accessible to human experience during the period 
between birth and death. 

Let me summarise briefly. In the earlier Dialogues, 
down to and including the Cratylus, we find Plato coming 
more and more into contact with the problem of the relation 
of Knowledge to Reality. Then suddenly all doubts are set 
at rest by an experience of some brilliant light, which he 
takes to be Ideal Beauty itself. This vision is recoverable ; 
it may be induced by to opOs waidepactretv. The meta- 
physical view of Beauty suggested is at once extended to all 
excellent or indifferent attributes, and though by implication 
it covers objectionable attributes also, this is not made ex- 
plicit and the results of this implication are not faced. The 
Ideas are not mythical, but the subject-matter of the highest 
scientific knowledge. They are used as the metaphysical 
basis of scientific ethics. Then in Republic, X., Plato, feeling 
anxious about his rejection of Art, sees that by a legitimate 
extension of the Ideal Theory to cover, not only attributes, 
but general nouns, he can support that rejection ; he accepts 
that extension, thereby preparing the ruin of the Theory. 
The tpitos av@pwros argument here incidentally introduced 
also contributes to that ruin. In the Parmenides the Theory 
is annihilated, and in the Timeus the Ideal World is part of 
a mythical structure.! The blood had cooled and the vision 
had faded ; whatever the experience may have been, at least 
the interpretation put upon it had been false. But the later 
dialogues have lost in fire all that they have gained in 
method. 

To us the Ideal Theory is myth, as it was to Plato in the 
later period. Prof. Burnet wrote recently in Minp (N.S., 

‘Let me repeat that I mean the ‘old ideal theory” with its basis of 


ecstatic vision and, in consequence, independently existing Ideas. Plate 
of course never denied the real significance of general terms. 
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57, p. 101) of the myths—“‘ They have their roots in some- 
thing older than philosophy, and possessing a vitality which 
is denied to philosophical systems”. And just before (p. 
100) he had pointed out that Aristotle, who begins with 
accepted facts and ends in myth, has always been a pillar of 
orthodoxy, while ‘‘ most heresies come from Plato’’ because 
he insists on scientific treatment of ultimate questions. This 
is no doubt true; but this distinction is rooted in another. 
Here, as in all departments of human activity, the ultimate 
fact is temperament. Aristotle was bound to produce a phil- 
osophy which would be a basis for orthodoxy, for, colossal 
as was his intellect—perhaps the greatest in history,—he 
was by temperament a churchwarden ; and Plato was bound 
to be the philosophic father of many heretics because he 
was by temperament a Titan. There is an inspiration in 
the spectacle of the old philosopher tearing in shreds his 
proudly built philosophy and beginning it all afresh. But 
among his actual works what I have called ‘“‘the old Ideal 
Theory,” which he himself rightly discarded, is worth more 
to mankind than the method of division elaborated in the 
Sophist and the Politicus, or the insertion of 67roca between 
To év and ta vwoAXa as desiderated in the Philebus (16 c-e). 
These may be of great scientific value, but they impart no 
impulse. The Ideal Theory, as held by Plato in his middle 
period, may be myth; but it is the outcome and expression 
of something more valuable than any specific doctrine, how- 
ever true—of intellectual courage that refuses to allow any 
sphere to be set beyond the reach of knowledge, of mystic 
vision in which all that is mean and sordid disappears, and 
of temperamental fire without which no great achievement 
is possible in action or in art. 








V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


PLATO OR PROTAGORAS ? 


It is very satisfactory to find that so high an authority on Platonic 
philosophy as Prof. Burnet agrees with me as to the main philoso- 
phic contention of the pamphlet with this title which he reviewed 
in the last number (p. 422). He recognises with me the remark- 
able fact that there is no refutation of the ‘ Protagoras’ Speech 
anywhere in the Theetetus. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
widespread delusion to the contrary has received its coup de grice, 
and that the groundless allegations based on it will gradually 
disappear from the literature of the Humanist controversy. 

It would have been doubly gratifying if Prof. Burnet had seen 
his way also to accept the historical explanation which it seemed to 
me most reasonable to suggest for this 1emarkable fact. But this, 
perhaps, was too much to expect. For Greek history is a highly 
subjective science, on which opinions are sure to differ, and the 
history of Greek philosophy in particular is a subject in which 
certainty is impossible and querit sua dogmata quisque, invenit ac 
pariter dogmata quisque swa; and concerning which, therefore, a 
reasonable man will be loth to dogmatise. Prof. Burnet, therefore, 
will probably pardon me if I continue to prefer my theory to his, 
It still seems to me the most reasonable and probable and best 
attested explanation of the facts we both recognise, and, frankly, I 
am a little surprised to find how far from cogent are his objections 
to it. And as it is of some importance for us to think that we not 
merely know Protagoras’s dictum, but also the reasons he gave 
for it, I will venture to uphold my theory even against Prof. 
Burnet’s authority. 

The facts I had argued from were that Plato had not refuted the 
Protagoras Speech, that nowhere else in Greek philosophy is there 
any sign of an authentic and independent knowledge of the grounds 
for Protagoras’s dictum, and that Plato himself exhibits a curious 
malaise in dealing with the Protagorean position. On these grounds 
I inferred that he was probably relying on oral traditions about a 
work which he was not able to consult because it had already 
perished. To account for this I appealed to the story about the 
persecution of Protagoras, as possibly rendering intelligible what 
would otherwise be an inexplicable situation. In his reply Prof. 
Burnet tells me that my view rests on a ‘combination ’ (as I was of 
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course aware), and simply sets aside the story in Diogenes Lertius 
as something which “no one now accepts”. Seeing, however, that 
the story is alluded to not only in Diogenes Lertius but in Sextus 
Empiricus and Timon of Phlius, the sillographer, and in short is 
part of the general tradition, and that moreover it still figures in the 
latest, and perhaps greatest, of the historians of Greek philosophy, 
Prof. Gomperz, this verdict seems somewhat outré. 

Prof. Burnet, however, fortunately does not merely pass judg- 
ment but also wisely gives reasons for his opinion. He quotes in 
its support what seems (as stated) to be conclusive proof of the 
survival of the book I had supposed to have perished. He gives 
a reference to Eusebius (Prep. Evang., x., 3, p. 468) as proving 
that “As a matter of fact Porphyry read it centuries afterwards and 
quoted it verbally, though Eusebius . . . unluckily omitted to 
transcribe the quotations ' 

I can hardly believe, however, that Prof. Burnet had refreshed 
his memory of Eusebius before adducing this argument. For what 
are the facts in full detail? Eusebius, in the course of a contyro- 
versial argument (which is itself not above suspicion), professes to 
quote from an otherwise unknown work of Porphyry’s, a Dialogue 
on Literature (which for all we know may have been a work of 
fiction or a jew d’esprit), what purports to be a report of a conversa- 
tion at a memorial banquet given by Longinus, in the course of 
which, after a number of improbable and (so far as we can test 
them) groundless charges brought by others of the company against 
other writers, an otherwise unknown philosopher, named Prosenes 
the Peripatetic, professes, at an advanced stage of the banqueting, 
to have read an otherwise unknown work of Protagoras ‘About 
Being,’ which he asserts to have been directed against the Eleatics 
and to have been extensively plagiarised by Plato. I regret that 
the above sentence is rather involved; but it faithfully reflects 
the complication of the allegation. On the strength of this yarn 
Prof. Burnet apparently adopts the unsupported conjecture of 
the (anonymous) contributor to Smith’s invaluable Classical 
Dictionary (which is, however, rejected by the latest editor of 
Kusebius, Dr. Gifford), that the book referred to is identical with 
Protagoras’s famous treatise on ‘Truth’. 

Now, while I would not deny the bare possibility of this after- 
dinner story, and am willing to admit that ‘ Diogenes Lertius’ is very 
uncritical and vastly inferior to more recent historians of philosophy, 
I cannot but think that yarn for yarn his is far more credible and 
better attested than any of this third-hand stuff in Eusebius. The 
following more specific reasons may be given :— 

(1) It is possible, but not probable, that the Magnum Opus of 
Protagoras had as many titles as a Spanish grandee or as Humpty 
Dumpty’s famous poem in Alice through the Looking Glass. It 
may have been Iepi rod "Ovros, though it was called Méyas Adyos ; 
its name may have been Ilepi 6eGv, though it may have been 
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called ’AAnbea 4 KaraBaddovtes. But prima facie an allegation 
about a Ilepi rod "Ovros is hardly a proof of the survival of an 
“AA Gea of which for five centuries or so no one else betrays any 
textual knowledge. ; 

(2) Porphyry’s lost ‘Dialogue’ hardly seems historical enough 
itself to guarantee the historicity of the very improbable asser- 
tions of Prosenes. 

(3) Even if Porphyry was trying to give an authentic account of 
an actual banquet, it seems very hasty to conclude that the facts 
were as reported. Prosenes the Peripatetic may have been jesting 
or lying. Or possibly he may only have been trying to shock the 
prejudices of the company and especially of his respectable neigh- 
bour, Kallietes the Stoic, to whom apparently his fearful revela- 
tions about Plato’s iniquity are something quite unheard of. The 
banquet was given in commemoration of Plato, and so the context 
rather suggests that Prosenes was playing the devil’s advocate and 
animated by the amiably critical feelings towards Plato which had 
become traditional in the Peripatetic School ever since the day 
when its founder failed of election to the headship of the 
Academy, and started to differentiate his views from those of his 
master in ways which still sorely trouble the conciliatory providers 
of pap for the Oxford ‘Greats’ School. 

(4) Even if Prosenes did not lie as to the existence of a book of 
Protagoras’s ‘ About Being,’ there is no reason to identify it with the 
*"AAyGect. It is decidedly more probable that the work (if it existed) 
was (as stated) directed against the Eleatics. In the fifth century 
B.C. Eleatics paradoxers, constantly intruding Zenonian subtleties 
into the ordinary business of life, must have been a regular lecture- 
room pest and a serious nuisance to practical educationists like the 
Sophists. Indeed it has long seemed to me highly probable that 
Gorgias’s famous argument about the non-existence of ‘Nature’ 
was not a prosaic account of his own deepest convictions, but 
intended merely as an annihilating skit upon Eleatic metaphysics. 
Why should not Protagoras, who doubtless was similarly molested, 
have likewise retaliated with a polemical pamphlet ? 

(5) Even so, it is hard to believe in the veracity of Prosenes. It 
does not seem probable from Plato’s extant writings that he would 
have found much to plagiarise in an attack upon the Eleatics. 
But if Prof. Burnet will assure us that he can believe the whole 
of the story, I will try to believe as much of it as I can 
Plainly at a pinch I could extract not a little satisfaction from 
the idea that Protagoras also had been among the teachers of 
Plato. 

But as matters stand, the proof from Eusebius of the latent 
existence of Protagoras’s prosecuted work seems to me to break 
down utterly. Prof. Burnet, however, does not wholly rely on it 
but adduces other evidence also against my theory. 

(1) He takes the Jeno (91 E) to prove that Protagoras died in 
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‘ good repute,’ and could never, therefore, have caused a scandal 
and suffered persecution. 

To which it may be replied—(a) that if (as I supposed) 
Protagoras’s final lapse from respectability occurred at the end of 
a long and useful career, during which he had successfully 
‘prepared gentlemen’s sons for the army, the navy, and all the pro- 
fessions,, and was promptly punished by the suppression of the 
offender and his scandalous work, a reference of this sort might 
well have come from Plato’s pen forty or fifty years afterwards 
(accepting Prof. Burnet’s date for the Theetetus). Indeed the 
language of the Meno might surely have been used without gross 
literary impropriety even at my ‘imaginary date’ for the dialogue, 
viz. a dozen (or even half a dozen) years after Protagoras’s death. 
For though the shock caused by the revelation of Protagoras’s free- 
thinking was doubtless great and possibly as severe as if a retired 
Headmaster of Eton or Dean of Christ Church should nowadays 
be beguiled into publishing an attack on the Virgin Birth, it must 
be remembered that the circumstances of the prosecution were 
probably peculiar. According to the ordinary view Pythodorus 
procured the condemnation of Protagoras during a very disturbed 
episode in the history of Athens, the rule of the Four Hundred 
(411 B.c.). The proceedings may, on this account, have been 
unusually prompt and possibly irregular. The very success of the 
persecution, however, at the time would facilitate comparative 
oblivion of the offence and the reinstatement of the older admira- 
tion for Protagoras’s character. For once the book had ceased to 
exist, it could no longer shock at first hand, and thus Protagoras’s 
grateful pupils would find it all the easier to rehabilitate his 
memory. 

(6) It is not however strictly necessary to suppose such a tacit 
revulsion in public opinion about Protagoras. For even if the 
pious folk at Athens remained implacable, it does not at all follow 
that Plato and his friends assented to their attitude. Plato after all 
was a modernist in his day, who in the Huthyphro and elsewhere 
showers the most scathing satire upon popular religion. Nor was 
he politically so orthodox as to approve of whatever Athens did on 
general principles. His feelings towards the constitution of his 
native city were such that ‘good repute’ in his eyes was usually 
highly antithetical to what the democracy understood by the same 
term. He takes special pleasure, for example, in praising and 
idealising ruffianly aristocrats like Critias, Charmides, Alcibiades 
and Meno himself, and this although they were not all his own 
uncles. What more natural then than that the ‘good repute’ of 
Protagoras should only be enhanced by an Athenian condemna- 
tion ? 

(c) But after all the simplest explanation of the passage in 
the Meno lies in its context. ‘Socrates’ just then is deliberately 
trying to ‘rile’ Anytus, presumably because Plato is desirous of 
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exhibiting the narrow-minded hostility to culture of his master’s 
democratic accuser. Anytus finally loses his temper and coarsely 
threatens to ‘do for’ Socrates. If Protagoras, like Socrates, had 
really been condemned, the allusion to his stainless reputation 
would surely be an exquisitely subtle touch. 

(d) The close collocation of Socrates, Protagoras, and Anytus in 
the Meno, therefore, is doubtless significant. But it suggests 
quite another interpretation than Prof. Burnet’s, and one to m 
mind far more pleasing. If Protagoras and Socrates had both fallen 
victims to Athenian intolerance on much the same grounds, would 
not Plato wish to show what manner of men compassed their 
destruction? This would explain also the most-favoured-Sophist 
treatment which Plato throughout his dialogues, rather conspicu- 
ously, accords to Protagoras. Any one of these four suggestions 
seems as probable as Prof. Burnet’s, and if any or all of them are 
true, the Meno will really tell in favour of my theory as against his. 

(2) Prof. Burnet questions my allusion (p. 8) to the profes- 
sional rivalry between the philosophers and the Sophists, admitting 
only that Isocrates was Plato’s rival and urging that he called 
Plato himself a ‘Sophist’. He does not mention that curiously 
enough Isocrates is called a pupil of Protagoras, and that therefore 
the admitted rivalry between him and Plato would supply a special 
motive for Plato's attacks on Protagoras. Still it is not necessary 
for me to suppose that until Plato and Aristotle had succeeded in 
giving the dog a thoroughly bad name, the term ‘Sophist’ was 
more opprobrious in the eyes of enlightened people then than the 
title of ‘Professor’ is now.! The general motives, moreover, for 
the philosophers’ hatred of the Sophists are surely so transparent 
as to need no special attestation. Plato thought that philosophy 
was a study to which a Greek gentleman ought properly to devote 
the whole leisure with which the ideal Greek city ought properly 
to endow him. The Sophists attempted nothing so paradoxical as 
this combination of unlimited devotion to the theoretic State with 
complete abstention from its practical service until such time as 
the millennium should arrive, and bring with it the xaAAizodus. They 
aspired only to be purveyors of a practical education for actual life, 
which was largely concerned with rhetoric, and (like our Oxford 
‘Greats’ School) aimed only at a gentlemanly acquaintance with 
fashionable philosophic puzzles that should suffice to enable men 
to give them a wide berth in after life. The wickedness of this 
policy saute aux yeux to a man of Plato’s temper. But what was 
still more galling was that then (as now) the great majority of 
young men preferred to ‘cram’ philosophy rather than to sacrifice 
their life to it. Wherefore they went to the Sophists. In passages 
like Rep. 498 a Plato really gives himself away completely. 

(3) Prof. Burnet attaches some importance to the Theetetus 
152 as proving the actual existence of the "AA7Gea in Plato’s time- 


1 Of, Studies in Humanism, pp. 31-32. 
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But surely this proves nothing at all. How could Thextetus have 
been represented as not having read Protagoras? ‘Dramatic 
propriety ’ surely forbids this as plainly as critical sanity forbids our 
attaching historical importance to a statement of this kind. 

(4) Prof. Burnet has an ingenious theory connecting the presence 
of Theodorus and Thezetetus during the discussion of Protagoras’s 
doctrine with an obscure incident in the history of mathematics. 
This ‘combination’ rests on a narrow basis of highly dubious 
evidence. If Protagoras had been a modern professor, living in a 
highly sophisticated academic atmosphere, it might perhaps be 
necessary to have recourse to so recondite an explanation. But 
the world in which he moved and taught had not surely then 
become so academic that he need have launched his great Dictum 
against the petty perplexities of Pythagorean mathematics. More- 
over, we know from Aristotle (Metaphysics, ii, 2, 998a) that 
Protagoras had grasped the vital distinction between perceptual 
and conceptual space and so was not bound to attribute to reality 
the difficulties inherent in the concept of continuity. It was very 
urgent on the other hand to reflect on the great practical problem 
of the age, the popular distinction of voyos and dias, and to 
proclaim the great discovery that every one does naturally perceive, 
feel, and think differently from every one else, and so to suggest an 
explanation for the bewildering variety of human customs and 
beliefs, and to enable men to conceive objective ‘truth’ not as 
an initial gift of the gods but as a practical and social problem. If 
then there was an important and obvious way of reaching the 
‘Measure,’ why suggest one so much more obscure and technical, 
of which moreover our sole primary authority, Plato himself, gives 
no hint? 

A far easier and more adequate reason for the introduction of 
Theodorus will, I believe, suggest itself if we go through Plato’s 
references to Protagoras in what is presumably their chronological 
order. For if we accept the order of Plato’s writings suggested by 
Prof. Lutoslawski’s stylometric researches, we find that Plato 
realised the philosophic importance of Protagoras slowly and 
progressively and comparatively late in life, in a way which 
almost excludes the idea that the treatise on ‘Truth’ had from the 
first a place in his library. 

In the Protagoras Plato presents Protagoras only as the great 
popular teacher. In the Meno we saw that he seems to be 
regarded as a martyr to the cause of culture, like Socrates. In the 
Euthydemus (286 c) Plato begins to awaken to the philosophic 
import of Protagoreanism. He has come across ‘followers’ of 
Protagoras who appear to him to deny the possibility of contra- 
diction. This causes an outburst of polemic and leads in the 
Cratylus (385-6) to the first mention of the great Dictum, which is 
there assailed by what I venture to call the stock Platonic ‘cari- 
cature’ and denounced as destructive of all distinctions between 
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the wise man and the fool. The Theetetus lastly rises to detailed 
criticism, which begins on the level of the Cratylus with a more 
elaborate version of this ‘caricature,’ then suddenly replies to it by 
the speech (which I suspect of being the genuine doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras), but finally reverts to the caricature, without refuting the 
‘speech’. Clearly something has happened, in the interval between 
the Cratylus and the Theetetus, which has enabled Plato to see far 
deeper into Protagoras than he had ever done before. Clearly also 
the Speech, by establishing distinctions in value between one man’s 
‘truth’ and another man’s, is a complete refutation of the criticism 
of the Cratylus, and has quite the air of a reply to it. What then 
was the ‘ something ’ ? 

It is evidently preposterous to suppose that Plato first read the 
"AAnOeva after composing the Cratylus. If he had ever read it, he 
would surely have realised its importance at once. But if he had 
not read it (for the reason that it was no longer extant) and his 
account was in consequence a caricature, those who remembered 
the authentic argumentation of Protagoras may well have taken him 
to task. We may then suppose that in the Theetetus Plato both 
incorporated the substance of these remonstrances and essayed 
(but failed) to answer them. If so, Theodorus (and perhaps also 
Theetetus) may have been the person who expostulated with 
Plato, and as a reward was described by him as no philosopher 
but a good mathematician. Indeed we may go on to explain simi- 
larly the allusion to the ‘defenceless orphan’. If the book of 
Protagoras was still extant, his doctrine (the Measure) was hardly 
defenceless. For the works of great writers can speak for them- 
selves, and have a knack of recoiling upon those who attempt to 
distort them. If however the doctrine survived only in the me- 
mories of a few friends, mainly interested in other subjects, it was 
truly deprived of its ‘ father’ (the book). Theodorus then may well 
have described it as a ‘defenceless orphan,’ and the phrase may 
have formed part of his rebuke to Plato. And lest chronological 
objections be raised against this suggestion, we need only suppose 
that the account of Theodorus’s defence of the ‘orphaned’ doctrine 
was written by Plato soon after the composition of the Cratylus, 
though it was only fitted (more or less) into its present place when 
the Theetetus was completed years afterwards. 

(5) The last of Prof. Burnet’s arguments is based on a passage 
in the Protagoras (317 c), in which Protagoras emphasises (or as 
some of the authorities say ‘boasts’) his seniority to the other 
persons present, including Socrates. Now it is of course not easy 
to say how much actual seniority would make a man anywhere or 
at any time feel like saying that he was ‘old enough to be another 
man’s father,’ and even on the usual view Protagoras was a dozen 
years older than Socrates. But need we suppose that Protagoras 
was speaking with modern Teutonic literality and exactitude, and 
that therefore Protagoras must have been a generation older than 
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Socrates and born about 500 B.c.? May we not suppose that 
Plato’s ‘consummate dramatic art’’ has intervened and emitted a 
facon de parler, which is not to be taken too seriously? After all 
‘Plato never impresses one as meticulous about the chronological 
exactitude of his ‘imaginary conversations,’! and the Protagoras 
in particular appears to present other anachronistic ‘combinations’ 
which excited comment even in antiquity.2. I do not think that 
Prof. Burnet can fairly press this point. 


Nothing then remains of Prof. Burnet’s objections to my theory, 
except his own counter-theory. This however is intrinsically too 
delightful and xsthetically too attractive not to be briefly con- 
sidered. It supposes that Plato wrote the Protagoras Speech, and 
refrained from refuting it because he accepted its position and was 
“more of a humanist” than I suspected. Carried to its logical 
conclusion this theory would have, I imagine, to assert also that 
the Theetetus is implicitly a confession by Plato of the impossibility 
of refuting humanism and accounting for Error on intellectualistic 
grounds. 

What splendid vistas this conception opens! It pictures Plato 
as realising late in life the fundamental flaw in his assumptions, 
and perceiving that the Ideal Theory explained nothing, just because 
by being elevated above the Flux it had lost all touch with human- 
ity, that after all the problem of Truth and the problem of Error 
were one and the same and a question of human values, and that 
the true Sage was not a spectator of the immutable, whose postula- 
tions flee to ideals unrealisable, but a controller of the flux of 
things, whose judgments approve themselves as the better for the 
purposes of human life. And yet, pathetically enough, the limita- 
tion of his mortal span prevented the grand old man from going 
beyond a confession of failure and disabled him from enshrining his 
new convictions in a constructive exposition. Nevertheless the 
Theetetus and the Parmenides are enduring monuments of a 
change of mind and absolve the soul of Plato from the charge of 
having died in blind and impenitent intellectualism ; but, alas, they 
could do no more! They did not avail to undo the mischief of his 
more brilliant and pictorial earlier works, because they were them- 
selves interpreted in the illusive light of his discarded doctrine. 
Blinded by intellectualistic glamour and diverted from the path of 
progress by the strong and subtle bias of their emotions, seventy 
generations of rationalistic philosophers have believed Plato to 
mean the very contrary of what he said, and so have denied the 
plain facts that confronted them in his maturest writings. Surely 
a splendid testimonial to the greatness of Plato, and a superb 
object-lesson in the potency of prejudice! 


‘Even in the case of the Republic it is quite arguable that Cephalus 
must have been dead before Glaucon and Adimantus were born. 
2 Cf. Atheneus, v., 218. 
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Philosophically, je ne demande pas mieux. The theory not only 
recognises the facts to which I have tried to draw attention, but far 
surpasses my humble inferences. I feel sure too that there ig 
much truth in it. I have long been aware that there is something 
seriously wrong in the traditional interpretation of Plato as an 
intellectualist sans peur et sans reproche, and have tried to make 
clear that at any rate he was conscious of vital difficulties which 
his followers have ignored (without solving) for over 2,000 years. 
It is well also to remember that after sll Platonism must have 
carried in its bosom the germs of the Middle Academy, which may 
be succinctly described as a sceptical despair of absolute truth 
tempered by pragmatism, although the position of Carneades seems 
to me to coincide (almost completely) with that now occupied by 
Mr. Bradley rather than with humanism.! But on historical 
grounds I hesitate before assenting to Prof. Burnet’s ultra-Jacobin 
interpretation. I should like to see the evidence marshalled more 
completely. Prof. Burnet, who knows far more about Plato than | 
can profess to do, could no doubt do this to perfection, and he 
would thereby confer an immense benefit on students of philo- 
sophy. But I confess I do not see it yet, even as regards the 
Theetetus. I am however only too willing (if that be possible!) 
to be convinced. For a proof of Plato’s final humanism would 
mean that we could improve on the cry ‘Plato or Protagoras!’ 
by substituting ‘ Plato and Protagoras!’ 

F. C. 8. ScHinuer. 


1 (if, Mix, N.S., 67, pp, 381-383. 
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On page 190 of the fourth edition of his Formai Logic Dr. Keynes 
observes in a note that while “ practically borrowing” my account 
of the import of affirmative categorical propositions! he is “ unable 
to agree with my general treatment of the import of categorical 
propositions as I do not appear to allow that before we can regard a 
proposition as asserting identity of application we must implicitly, if 
not explicitly, have quantified the predicate ’’. 

At the same time in note (c) on page 244, he objects to my 
argument that “if some carries with it an implication of existence, 
when used with a subject-term, it must do so equally when used 
with a predicate-term ; but the predicate of an A proposition being 
undistributed is practically qualified by some; hence, if Some S 
is P implies the existence of S and therefore of P, All S is P 
must imply the existence of P and therefore of S. In reply to 
this argument it may be pointed out, first, that a distinction may 
fairly be drawn without any risk of confusion between a term 
explicitly quantified by the word some and a term which we can 
show to be undistributed but which is not explicitly quantified at all ; 
and, secondly, that the position which we have taken is based upon 
a consideration of the import of propositions as a whole, not upon 
the force of signs of quantity considered in the abstract.” 

In answer to this I should like to ask: (1) Does not identity of 
denotation or application involve implicit quantification, seeing that 
it must involve determination of the Quantity of the Predicate, 7.e., 
must regard the Predicate as either distributed or undistributed 
(u.e., either definitely distributed, or not definitely distributed) ? 
Unless this were so, the Predicate would be considered only in 
intension. (2) Does not the assertion that “the predicate of an A 
proposition being undistributed is practically qualified by some” 
involve recognition of the implicit quantification of the predicate ? 
Thus Dr. Keynes’s second criticism would appear to cancel his 
first.2 And when Dr. Keynes proceeds to object to my account of 


‘This account is to the effect that affirmative categorical propositions 
assert ‘‘identity of application in diversity of signification ”—or, as I 
would now prefer to say, ‘‘ in intensional diversity ”. 

*I would refer also to Dr. Keynes, p. 422, and e.g., section vii. 
(‘Quantification and Conversion,” etc.), especially p. 65, top, in my 
General Logic, and the statement on p. 24, section iil. (on ‘* Categorical 

FOTN Pe, 
Propositions as Wholes”’), that ‘S is P (SP) and § is not P ( s ) 


— 
(@) repre sent every possible Categorical Proposition ”’. 
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categoricals because ‘the position which we (Dr. Keynes) have 
taken is based upon a consideration of the import of propositions as 
a whole, and not upon the force of signs of quantity considered in 
the abstract,” I would remark that it is my analysis of the import 
of propositions which I regard as the central point of my whole 
view, and that this analysis (identity of application in intensional 
diversity) to my mind absolutely involves that ‘the import of pro- 
positions as a whole” shoald be considered. It is also I may 
observe inseparably bound up with the whole theory of Inference, 
Mediate and Immediate, and is, I believe, the only theory of the 
import of propositions which can be made really coherent with 
Deductive (and Eductive) Inference. Thus in affirmative Im- 
mediate Inference (Eduction) it is on identity of denotation that 
all possibility of inference hinges, and in Mediate Inference (De- 
duction) the only condition necessary to make possible some valid 
inference from two premisses is identity (whole or partial) of de- 
notation of the Middle Term. 

As regards Inference, Dr. Keynes would, I believe, agree with 
the view to which I adhere, that for Inference expressed in 
propositions : 

(1) There can be no difference or newness of fact as between 
Inference and Inferend. 

(2) There must be some difference of expression, corresponding to 

(3) Some thoughi-difference, 7.¢., in Inference we must pass 
from one assertion (or judgment) to another. 

The difficulty in determining what is and what is not inference 
is just the difficulty in determining what exactly is meant by 
thought-difference, by ‘ another ’ judgment or proposition. 

Dr. Keynes considers that in cases of contra-position there is 
thought-difference (with difference of verbal expression and with- 
out difference of ‘ fact’) and seems to make obviousness the test. 
But what is obvious to one thinker may not be obvious to another. 
Any concrete inference however complicated may be obvious to a 
person sufficiently familiar with the assertion inferred from. And 
no doubt every ‘inference’ (usually so called) from Only S is P, 
including its contra-positive No not-S is P, would be perfectly 
vbvious to a person who has grasped the form of the proposition 
ind has carefully thought of what it (1) asserts and (2) logically 
involves, while to a beginner, otherwise intelligent, not only are 
they .not obvious, but they may be right-down puzzling at first 
and take some time and pains to make sure of. 

Again, if contra-position is inference, what is to be said about 
obversion and conversion, into which every case of contra-position 
may be analysed? Is Obversion inference? If not, is Conver- 
sion inference? If not, either (1) inference results from putting 
together two processes neither of which is inference, or (2) contra- 
position is not inference. We must accept (1) or (2), or allow 
Obversion or Conversion or both to be inference. 
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Let us pass to some “ limiting case’’ and take first a concrete 
example suggested by Jevons which Dr. Keynes discusses, namely, 
Is there inference when we pass from: Victoria is Queen of 
England to Victoria is England’s Queen? Dr. Keynes observes 
that there is here no inference because there are not two “ different 
judgments ” (p. 416). 

Of course the whole question is: What constitutes difference of 
judgment (or assertion) ? We have agreed that in an inference 
there can be no ‘ objective * newness, also that there must be some: 
difference of expression. There is here some difference of expres- 
sion—and no ‘ objective’ newness, no factual or ‘ real’ difference. 
Is there any thought-difference ? 

A difference may indeed be something very slight indeed, but 
if there is the slightest possible difference, then, it must be 
admitted, a difference there is. And it seems to me quite hopeless 
ever to draw a line between what is and what is not inference, if 
the point of distinction is to be a more or less of difference. There 
is either something changed, or there is not, and the something 
may be ever so insignificant—a cloud like a man’s hand—but if it 
is there it makes all the difference. 

Now where there is a difference of expression it is allowed that 
there may be, and there frequently (I believe always) is, some 
corresponding difference of thought. I am not alarmed by Mr. 
Bosanquet’s pronouncement (quoted by Dr. Keynes, p. 422) that 
the question Whether there is inference in conversion is ‘a point 
of little interest’. In a given case, no doubt, it may be of little 
interest, and as much ingenuity may be needed to exhibit its 
importance as is expended by Carlyle in order to account for the 
extraordinary, and apparently exaggerated interest which we feel 
in any “squalling impotency at the font’. The baby-inference, 
like the helpless little human baby, holds vast possibilities, and 
hence both deserve not only tender treatment due to their feeble- 
ness but also consideration in view of contingent developments. 
If we choked off conversion we should have (theoretically) no 
inference—as if we strangled the human babies we should 
(actually) have no one to live the life and think the thoughts of 
men. 

It will be allowed that without definite information to the 
contrary, we may assume, in Logic as in common life,— 

(1) That S has the same intension and application as S. 

(2) That S is P has the same meaning as S is P. 

But it cannot be similarly assumed— 

(3) That S and S*%, or S and Z have the same intension and 
application, or 

(4) That S is P and S is P*, or Sis P and S is Q have the 
same meaning. 

On this view it can be only as a matter of grammatical or 
linguistic convention that 
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England’s Queen 
and Queen of England 
are equivalent in meaning and therefore in application; and as a 
matter of fact whoever knows this, knows it only because he has 
heard it or read it. In some phrases similarly formed there is not 
this clear equivalence. Chicken’s dish, e.g., does not mean the 
same as Dish of Chicken. In (1) Dick’s Friend, (2) Friend of 
Dick, (1) may be conventionally understood to emphasize Dick’s 
share in the relation, while (2) would often be understood to lay 
stress upon the kind feeling entertained by the friend. Again, a 
man’s or horse’s master may not be master of that man or horse, 
and A Captain of Horse does not mean any horse’s Captain. 
Compare Church of England, England’s Church, Boys’ school and 
School of boys, ete. 

Where two words or phrases have exactly similar connotation, 
intension cannot be wholly similar because the words or phrases 
are two—the whole qualitative content of the one case is different 
from the whole qualitative content of the other, and it is part of the 
history of the connotation (or of that of which it is the connotation) 
that in a given language it has two (or more) verbal forms—or that 
€.g., What is called Tapferkeit in one language is called Valour in 
another. The whole surplusage of intension over connotation, 
which includes, of course, much more than verbal connotation, is 
overlooked by Mill in his account of the Import of Propositions, 
and also in his contemptuous and even absurd treatment of Proper 
Names. He seems to think that such names ought more justly to 
be called Improper Names, as not being fit or worthy to be 
mentioned in a treatise on Logic, and ruthlessly shoulders them 
aside. Mill did not seem able to allow for the historic aspect 
which is indispensable and even fundamental in Logic as in life. 
Connotative names are for him the only names of importance in 
Logic, propositions of which both S and P are connotative, the 
only categorical propositions worthy of analysis. Consider his whole 
treatment of import of propositions, and the most general analysis 
of propositions which he gives: “ Whatever has the attributes 
connoted by the subject, has also those connoted by the predicate "— 
(§ 4, chap. v., book i. of Mill’s Logic). Compare end of § 2 of same 
chapter: ‘“‘ Wherever we find certain attributes, there will be found 
a certain other attribute ’’. This account seems precisely appropriate 
only to cases where the subject-terms are names for “important 
results of abstraction” as distinct from (1) descriptive terminology, 
(2) Nomenclature (Mill’s Logic, ch. vi. of bk. iv.). 

This is perhaps to be explained (though not justified) by the 
consideration that for Mill all Logic centred round ‘Induction,’ 
and that for getting any ‘new’ knowledge some fresh connexion of 
connotations is essential. Jevons in his attack on Mill’s doctrine 
of Proper Names seeks to supply the obvious shortcomings of that 
doctrine, and a similar aim underlies the more recent efforts of 
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some modern Oxford logicians to assign ‘intension’ to ‘ Proper’ 
as well as General names. But both efforts have suffered for want 
of a clear distinction between Intension (= the whole qualitative 
aspect of names) and Connotation (= the conventional intension). 

We must observe that Mill tends to drop out of account in his 
treatment of names and propositions not only all surplusage of 
intension beyond connotation, but also all explicit reference to the 
extension aspect. But this—the application of names—is in the 
very forefront of importance. For Mill connotation swells and 
grows till it almost fills the picture, whether we are dealing with 
Terms or with Import of Propositions. Connotation (where there 
is Connotation) may determine application. But without applica- 
tion somehow determined, all use of names and terms is impossible. 
Mill himself seems to admit this when he says of Hobbes’ definition 
of Categorical Affirmative Propositions (‘‘ In every proposition what 
is signified is the belief of the speaker that the predicate is a name 
of the same thing of which the subject is a name’’), that it is true 
of all propositions and is the only account of import which is 
“rigorously true of all propositions without exception’”’. (That it 
is the only account of Import that is quite general, I do not of 
course admit.) It is odd that Mill, while setting aside and 
belittling Hobbes’ analysis, should have been content to furnish, as 
his own contribution to the theory, nothing better than an analysis 
(and an exceedingly unsystematic one) of the imports of different 
classes of propositions. 

Hobbes we see lays all the stress on application of names—on 
the denotation, not the connotation aspect—and this carried on into 
Syllogism would justify the fundamental importance of identity of 
application of the middle term (however this identity may be 
determined). The same would hold of Immediate Inference. And 
it may be observed that Jevons’ doctrine of Substitution of Similars 
does really lay like emphasis on the supreme part played by 
application—for the substitution referred to by the “ great rule of 
inference ’’ which Jevons gives, is Substitution not of ‘ Similars’ 
but of terms having identical application. The rule runs as 
follows :— 

“The one supreme rule of inference consists . . . in the direc- 
tion to affirm of anything whatever is known of its like, equal or 
equivalent. The Substitution of Similars is a phrase which seems 
aptly to express the capacity of mutual replacement existing in any 
two objects which are like or equivalent (=?) to a sufficient (=?) 
degree’ (Principles of Science, p. 17). That the substitution 
here referred to is substitution of terms having identical application 
is obvious on the most cursory examination and is apparent at first 
sight from Jevons’ own examples in illustration, e.g.— 

(a) Snowdon (1) 
Highest mountain in England or Wales (2) 
(Something) 3,590 feet in height (3) 
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(6) The Lord Chancellor (1) 

The Speaker of the House of Lords (2) 
(c) God’s image (1) 

Man (2) 

Some reasonable creature (3) 

It hardly needs pointing out that in (a) and (c) (1), (2) and (3), 
and in (b) (1) and (2), respectively, are not qualitative ‘similars’ 
but numerical, historical, or extensional, identicals—intension is in 
each case different, but extension (and therefore application) the 
same. On the other hand, taking things that are so ‘similar’ as to 
be intrinsically indistinguishable, we see at once that they cannot be 
thus ‘substituted’ the one for the other. ‘That house,’ e.q., 
may be similar in the highest degree to another standing next it, 
but the one is not the other, and in inference could not be 
‘substituted ’ for it. This copy of Giorgione’s “ Richiesta’’ may 
be an ‘exact’ copy yet could not be ‘substituted’ for it, as The 
highest mountain in England or Wales could be ‘substituted ’ for 
Snowdon. One of a pair of twins may be so ‘like’ the other as to 
be almost invariably mistaken for him—yet owing to the one 
having come into the world a brief space of time before the other, 
he may be the heir to a dukedom and inheritor of an immense 
fortune while the other is neither the one nor the other—and to 
‘substitute ’ the one for the other would be inadmissible and even 
felonious. 

It is from the point of view that inference depends upon identity 
of denotation, that I would justify the position that the passage 
from Victoria is Queen of England to Victoria is England’s Queen 
is “not indeed a formal immediate inference but a syllogism in 
which an understood premiss has to be supplied: thus, Victoria 
is Queen of England, The Queen of England is England's Queen, 
therefore Victoria is England’s Queen” (Keynes, op. cit., p. 416 
note). 

I would interpret the ‘syllogism’ not connotationally (as Dr. 
Keynes suggests) but denotationally, thus :— 

Victoria is applicable to what Queen of England is applicable to: 
What Queen of England is applicable to is what England’s Queen 
is applicable to: Therefore Victoria is applicable to what England's 
Queen is applicable to. 

Or the ‘syllogism’ suggested might take either of the two 
following forms :— 

(1) If the meaning of England’s Queen is the meaning of Queen 
of England, then what England’s Queen applies to is what Queen 
of England applies to: But the meaning of England’s Queen is the 
meaning of Queen of England: Therefore What England's Queen 
applies to is what Queen of England applies to. 

Or (2) Terms having the same meaning are terms having the 
same application: Queen of England and England’s Queen are 
terms having the same meaning: Therefore Queen of England 
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and England’s Queen are terms having the same applica- 


tion. 
As thus set out the ‘syllogism’ in question does not appear to 


involve any confusion between “‘ two different points of view ”’. 
When Dr. Keynes says that “‘ Where one complex term is substi- 
tuted for another (for example, Hngland’s Queen tor Queen of 
England) there may no doubt be involved some change in the 
order of thought; but this does not necessitate any change of 
meaning in the thought considered as a whole’’ (op. cit., p. 416), 
I should reply that this seems true of a// inference—in no case of 
inference I think can there be “change of meaning in the thought 
considered as a whole’’. This follows if we allow that inference is 
to a large extent a process of discursive (selective and constructive) 
thought as well as intuitive or perceptive thought, while yet the 
element of perception or intuition seems to come in, in a very 
important way, when we are considering how to explain and justify 
the manner in which hearer or reader or seeker passes from 
premiss or premisses to the conclusion. If we take the simplest 
possible case of mediate inference or syllogism, we have S is M, M 
is P, entitling us to the inference S is P. Here we have, no doubt, 
as the conclusion, an assertion or proposition, which (qud assertion 
or proposition) differs in some way from either of the premisses; or 
from both taken together. At the same time the content of the 
assertion S is P is certainly in some way contained in and justified 
by Mis P and S is M,—we have no “change of meaning in the 
thought considered as a whole”. (Does not this mean merely 
change of fact, or ‘objective’ change?) The exact connexion 
seems to me to be as follows: When as audience we have learnt 
that Mis P and S is M, and grasped the contents of the two 
assertions and their connexion, we find that we have really 
produced a construction in which the connotations or intensions 


S and M and P are referred to one denotation (any 


Having this whole before us as an object of perceptual thought, 
or imagination, it is apparent that it entitles us to say not only that 
Sis Mand M is P, but also that S is P, and even further, if we 
wish, that P is M and M is S and P is S, Not-P is not M, not-M 
is not S, ete. (Iam taking (1) §, (2) M, (3) P to signify :— 

(1) All R or some R 

(2) All N or some N 

(3) All Q or some Q.) 
The same might be shown in a similar, though even simpler 
way, of any case of Immediate Inference. 

We may, of course, syllogise and otherwise ‘infer’ in an un- 
intelligent mechanical way, using the accepted laws of Formal 
Inference and of the ‘systems’ concerned as mere ‘rules of thumb,’ 
guides blindly obeyed. But if the acceptance of these rules can be 
justified, it must be seen that they are valid. It is, e.g., the vision 
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actual or possible of a constructed whole, § that is M, M that is P, 
gM?) that ultimately justifies the assertion of (among other state- 


ments) S is P as an inference from S is M and M is P. 

I believe that a clear distinction between the contrasted attitudes 
of hearer, reader, or learner on the one hand, and speaker or 
teacher on the other hand, is very important for a complete and 
consistent theory both of Important Propositions and of Inference. 


E. E. C. Jones. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Aristotle de Anima. With Translation, Introduction and Notes.. 
By R. D. Hicks. Cambridge University Press, 1907. Pp. 


Ixxxiii, 626. 


ARISTOTELIAN students will hardly know how to express their 
vratitude to the author of this fine work for the service he has 
done them. The only other edition of the De Anima in English, 
that of the late Mr. Edwin Wallace, was completed before the 
publication of the revised text prepared by the late W. Biehl, and, 
apart from this drawback, it has been felt by many that Mr. 
Wallace allowed Hegelian presuppositions to distort at times his 
interpretation of the ancient writer. For a number of years the 
valuable commentary of M. Rodier has been available. But now 
English-speaking students have at their disposal an edition of at 
least equal scholarship and authority. 

Mr. Hicks has managed to get everything into a single large 
volume. We have an introduction divided into two parts, the 
former giving a rapid sketch of doctrines relative to the soul held 
either popularly or by philosophers in Greece, and concluding with 
a summary of Aristotle’s own teaching, while the second part dis- 
cusses the sources of the text. Next comes the Greek text with 
translation on the opposite page. Those that delight in the fair- 
ness of the print set before them will be glad that Mr. Hicks has 
not employed hooked brackets in an attempt (which never really 
succeeds) to distinguish between what is translation and what 
paraphrase. Paraphrase, of course, there must be if the meaning 
of Aristotle is to be made plain ; it is impossible to have an English 
rendering which shall at once be Aristotelian in style and yet trans- 
parent to the reader. At the same time Mr. Hicks is quite aware 
of the danger attending a version in a modern vernacular, that of 
becoming ‘a mere medley of specious paraphrase and allusive sub- 
terfuge’. The only safeguard against the abuse of paraphrase lies 
in the attendant commentary. Readers will thank Mr. Hicks for 
his luminous rendering and will disagree with his expressions only 
when they differ from him as to the interpretation of the passage. 

Following the text and translation we have, printed separately, 
the passages in which codex E differs from the ordinary version, 
and then comes the commentary which, with appendix and index 
of Greek words, runs to nearly four hundred and fifty pages. The 
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amount of labour which this represents is vast. Mr. Hicks seems 
to have consulted every authority on the subject from which the 
least help was likely to be derived. We have here not only the 
fruit of all the industry which the Germans have expended upon 
the text of Aristotle and of the ancient commentators, but Pacius, 
Zabarella and other scholars of the Renaissance have been laid 
under contribution. Ifany one thing is distinctive more than another 
of Mr. Hicks’s position as an interpreter of Aristotle it is the value he 
attaches to the judgments of Torstrik and the use which he makes 
of Zabarella and, to a smaller extent, through him, of the medieval 
writers. This edition, in short, is a complete edition ; its composi- 
tion is an intellectual feat in which extraordinary erudition and 
industry are combined with mastery over the material and clearness 
of exposition. In going somewhat more fully into the contents of 
the work I shall confine myself to three main objects. I shall 
point out what seems to me particularly fresh in the treatment of 
the subject. I shall discuss certain passages of first-rate philo- 
sophical importance where it seems to me that Mr. Hicks’s inter- 
pretation (and in one case the reading he adopts) may be criticised. 
Thirdly, I hope that I shall not appear to be ungrateful if I indicate 
the only respect in which there is anything lacking in the work be- 
fore us, namely the absence of any sustained attempt to estimate 
the value of the Aristotelian teaching for modern thought, to answer, 
in fact, the question whether the De Anima is of any more value 
to modern psychology than, say, the De Respiratione is to our 
physiology and anatomy. Mr. Hicks probably is persuaded that a 
philosophical essay on the subject would be out of place in a work 
aiming at the exposition of a special treatise and would doubtless 
refer us to the existing studies of Aristotle’s philosophy as a whole, yet 
surely anything fresh in the exposition, and here it is the maturity 
and finality of the interpretation which is most noteworthy, demands 
a new appreciation of the value of the doctrine for our thinking; 
and again the recent rapid development in modern psychology has 
altered old perspectives, and makes imperative a restatement of the 
relations between ancient and modern speculation. 

(1) Readers of this work will be impressed by the thoroughness 
of Mr. Hicks’s knowledge of the whole of the Aristotelian writings. 
One feels that he could have equally well given us an edition of 
the Metaphysics or the Organon. Again, our author is no more 
Aristotelian than Platonist. At every turn the similarity to and 
contrast with the corresponding Platonic doctrines and passages 
is indicated, and comparison is made without any display of par- 
tiality. Again, the whole subject is approached from the modern 
point of view with an open mind. The only thing left doubtful is 
the real opinion of the editor as to whether or not the whole of the 
speculation in these pages is anything more than a curious piece 
of antiquarian lore. Most important, whether from the antiquarian 
or from the philosophical point of view, is the Aristotelian doctrine 
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of vots. Mr. Hicks here takes up a very cautious attitude. He 
first narrates the various historical interpretations of Aristotle’s 
meaning. Some have identified the passive intellect with ‘the 
lower faculties (sense, imagination, etc.), in contradistinction to 
the active intellect,’ or with some supposed faculties intermediate 
between sense and imagination and ‘that higher Thought which 
has found peace in perfect unity with its object’. Active intellect 
has been by some identified with the mind of God, i.e. the Deity 
himself, since, to Aristotle, God is vots. Others again, like Aquinas, 
have held the intellect both passive and active to be immortal and 
distinct from the mind of God, being in fact a double capacity in 
the human. immortal soul. Mr. Hicks maintains that there is 
nothing either in Aristotle or in Theophrastus (the extracts from 
Theophrastus preserved by Priscianus Lydus are presented in an 
appendix) to make us infer that either passive or active intellect is 
other than a determination of the human soul. He agrees with 
Wallace that the active and passive intellects ‘are not ‘two 
reasons’; they are merely different modes of viewing the work of 
reason,” and he hazards the conjecture that it is in so far as 
thought is not always present that it is called potential, while it 
is owing to the fact that all the time the thoughts ‘are there,’ 
though we are unconscious of them, that it is called active. This 
involves a theory of mental latency which our author parallels with 
the Aristotelian account of the images of sense, which seem to be 
treated as existent even when we are not conscious of them. This 
solution of the difficulty is certainly open to criticism (it likens the 
activity of vots to a series of acts; besides the notion of latent 
xwyoes iS very obscure), but it at least has the merit of making 
definite, as Wallace’s language does not, the difference between 
the ‘modes’ or aspects of activity and passivity in intellect. In 
accordance with this theory no transcendental interpretation is 
assigned to the famous ot pyvpovevouey 6€ of III. ch. 6. .We do 
not remember the activities of our intellect when the thinking is 
‘latent’; there is here no reference to a previous state of existence. 

Connected with the subject of the relation of ‘common’ to 
special sense Mr. Hicks’s most important conclusions will be found 
not in the introduction but in the commentary (pp. 443 sqq., 
530 sq.). He says ‘it seems a mistake to attribute to sight or any 
of the special senses the power of discrimination between homo- 
geneous objects simultaneously present, except in so far as a 
special sense is employed as an instrument by the central sense ’. 
But if the ‘common’ sense as a discriminative faculty is the ground 
of discrimination in all sensation, I hardly see how it can be said 
that ‘each special sense judges its objects successively, not 
simultaneously’. In so far as it judges at all the special sense 
must be only a specialised function of the central sense. Apart 
from this criticism, however, I am now convinced that the above 
way of stating the relation between special and ‘common’ sense, 
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though in agreement with what I have already stated in my 
edition of De Sensu and De Memoria (Intro., pp. 14, 15), is 
somewhat misleading. It is impossible to take the central sense 
as a faculty of discrimination entering into all particular acts of 
perception and treating each special sense as its instrument. To 
Aristotle all sense involyes both discrimination (xpiois) and re- 
ceptivity or experience (zaos). In so far as any class of sensibles 
can be experienced and discriminated in independence of the others 
we have a case of special sense (ida aic6yors); in so far, on the 
other hand, as there is any community between the various acts 
assigned to the separate senses, we shall possess a common sen- 
sibility. Now the determinations of magnitude, numbers, motion, 
etc., are experiences common to our several acts of sensation and 
hence are xowd aicOyra. At the same time the discrimination of 
these from each other, of the qualities of any special sense from all 
others, and of subject from object (giving us the consciousness that 
we are conscious) is a common discriminative function, and hence 
must be assigned to a common sensibility. This we can call a 
‘central’ sense owing to the fact that it implies the existence of a 
central organ into which all sensory channels discharge their 
stimuli. But the conception is really one formed by abstraction 
from the functions of the special senses and merely follows up the 
literal use of the word kowvds. 

Further discussion of this matter will be reserved for the present. 
But here I might point out that Mr. Hicks has a new interpreta- 
tion of the famous passage in III. ch. 7 (431 a 22 sqq.) where the 
question is raised of the difference between the discrimination of 
sensibles belonging to the same genus (e.g., black and white) and 
that which distinguishes qualities not belonging to the same sense. 
Readers of the De Anima will remember that in an earlier passage 
(426 b 29 sqq.) Aristotle had found a difficulty in the explanation 
that the unity of the subject who discriminates two contrary sense 
qualities is paralleled by the unity of an object possessing different 
qualities. Where the qualities are contrary to each other no spatial 
unit can be qualified by both simultaneously; it is only potentially 
that the same thing is both black and white. Consequently the unity 
of consciousness is comparable rather to that of a point at which a 
line is divided into two segments; this point is actually single and 
diverse at the same time, according to the relation in which it is 
taken. Now M. Rodier, following Simplicius, gives an interpreta- 
tion of the present passage according to which Aristotle here states 
that the perception of differents (e.g., sweet and hot, or sweet and 
white) stands on the same footing as that of contraries. In virtue 
of the fact that two qualities like sweet and white are both positive 
they can enter into relation with each other. The sense to which 
they stand in this relation of positive will be one, just as the sense 
to which two qualities are both related as colours will be one. The 
result will be that, if we explain the unity of consciousness by the 
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unity of an object, the case of the unitary percipient of contraries 
will be shown to be not fundamentally diverse from that in which 
differents are discriminated; while, as is more likely, if we are 
satisfied with the explanation of the perception of contraries by 
the analogy of the point, we can explain the union of qualities 
in objects by the same principle. It is the continuity of physical 
bodies (not indeed their divisibility, as M. Rodier says) which ex- 
plains how the same thing can be both black and white, and it 
will be in virtue of the same character (that an identical point 
can have different determinations) that the co-existence of hetero- 
geneous properties in the same object can be accounted for. 

Mr. Hicks, however, has a quite different interpretation. He 
reads 431 a 20-23 rin 0 emikpiver TL draheper yAvke Kai Gepycv, etpytat 
pev Kai Tporepov, NexTéov O€ Kai WE. ETL yap ev tt, ottw 62 Kai ws 
Opos. Kal TaiTa, €vy T® avdAoyov 7) TO apiOpw ov, Exel TpOs ExuTeEpor, 
ds éxeva pos GAAnAa. He translates, ‘What that is by which the 
soul judges that sweet is different from warm has been explained 
above, but must be restated here. It is a unity, but one in the 
same sense as a boundary point, and its object, the unity by 
analogy of these two sensibles or their numerical unity, is related 
to each of the two in turn as they, taken separately, are to each 
other.’ Here he differs from M. Rodier in making ratzva the sub- 
ject of éxe, reading 7 instead of cai before 7 dpOyo, and in making 
exetva mean they (i.c., sweet and white) taken separately, whereas 
to M. Rodier éxetva means the sensibles as qualities of objects. 
Thus what is proved will be merely that a union of sensations has 
after all a double aspect, hot-sweet being sweet relatively to hot, 
and hot relatively to sweet. Now this looks like a more straight- 
forward way of taking the passage, and avoids the necessity of 
inserting éxarepoy before zpos éxutepov as M. Rodier ought to do to 
get his sense of the passage. But there are serious difficulties 
remaining. First there is the forced interpretation assigned to 
éxetva. Secondly the whole of the subsequent passage will be 
simply an application of the above principle, viz., that a unity of 
sensations must have diverse aspects. It also makes Aristotle 
merely state without proof in the next sentence that there is no 
difference between the perception of contraries and that of dif- 
ferents, whereas the relation between the two had been left un- 
determined in chapter ii. above, and badly needed elucidation. 
Finally it is not precisely this principle that Aristotle needs to 
prove, but rather its converse, viz., that different sensations, if per- 
ceived, must form a unity. 

I should suggest that the weak point both in M. Rodier’s and in 
Mr. Hicks’s interpretation is the meaning assigned to éxeva. Is it 
not likely that Aristotle (say in lecturing) began this passage with 
full consciousness that the subject as treated in chapter ii. had 
been left in an unfinished state. Recalling, and probably referring 
to the fact, that he had explained the simultaneous perception of 
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black and white, he now recurs to sweet and hot, heterogeneous 
sensibles, and declares that they also are related to each other as 
the contraries already dealt with (éxetva) are. (This involves read- 
ing pods €xadrepa with Simplicius or éxatepov pos éxdtepov.) Then, 
reaffirming this in general terms by implication in the next 
sentence, he goes on to prove his assertion much in the way that 
M. Rodier and Simplicius will have it. This suggestion, for which 
further arguments might be adduced, I offer as entailing less strain 
upon the Greek than others as yet set forth. 

It would be impossible to do justice in short space to the many 
other suggestive interpretations which Mr. Hicks offers from time 
to time. I might point out that he seems to be in substantial 
agreement with Prof. Beare when he says that ‘the fundamental 
meaning in daytacia is presentation to the mind,’ though he wisely 
refuses to employ ‘presentation’ as the technical equivalent of 
gavracua. The student will find much help in the notes in the 
chapter dealing with imagination (III. ch. iii.), with its perplexing 
distinctions between the various mental faculties. 

(2) Coming now to those passages where Mr. Hicks does not 
so much introduce something fresh in his interpretation as decide 
between the various theories already propounded, I should select 
for comment first his treatment of the controversy as to the 
definition of the soul. 

This is primarily a logical question. ‘We must take care,’ says 
Aristotle (I give Mr. Hicks’s translation of 402 6 5-8), ‘not to over- 
look the question whether there is a single definition of soul 
answering to a single definition of animal; or whether there is a 
different definition for each separate soul, as for horse and dog, man 
and God: animal, as the universal, being regarded either as non- 
existent or, if existent, as logically posterior.’ This is connected 
by Mr. Hicks with the well-known Aristotelian doctrines : (1) that 
the universal is not substance (‘ non-existent,’ thus meaning ‘not a 
substance,’ ‘nothing real’), and (2) that the infima species alone 
is substance, and alone can, properly speaking, be defined. (I leave 
aside the question of the possibility of reconciling those two doc- 
trines.) The meaning will then be that Aristotle asks whether 
soul is a specifieally single thing with a single definition coextensive 
with the xowds Adyos of animal, or whether it is specifically distinct 
in each case, as the species of animal are distinct, and soul the 
universal is a logical fiction just as animal in general is, and in fact 
all genera are. It is a pity that if Aristotle meant this, he did not 
exactly say it in this way, for certainly the way in which the ques- 
tion is raised here, together with the answer given in 414 b 20 sqq., 
suggest that he had something further in view, as both Alexander 
and \Zabarella thought. The way in which the question is put 
implies that, in some people’s estimation at least, the xowds Adyos of 
animal is eis Adyes, and that whether 7d Gdov 76 kaGoAov is ‘ nothing ’ 
or ‘posterior’ depends upon whether there is ¢’s Adyos of soul or 
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not. Again, when in the subsequent passage the unity of souls is 
compared to the unity of figures and other classes which are con- 
stituted by a series, it does seem as if Aristotle had in mind the 
difference between different types of generic unity. In those cases 
where the unity is non-existent we have a class of things one only 
in virtue of a common name. Opposed to these we will have the 
case of co-ordinate species (such as horse and dog would have 
appeared to be to ancient biology). In this instance the universals, 
quadruped or animal, though not themselves substance, are at 
least constitutive of the substance, for the genus is vA vonty and 
requires only to be informed by the differentia to pass into sub- 
stance. It is difficult to see why Aristotle would have gone out of 
his way to say that this was either ‘nothing’ or ‘posterior’ just 
at this point, for the sense in which this is true is a common- 
place of all science and the task in hand is surely to find the 
precise sort of unity which may be ascribed to the genus ‘soul’. 
(In Mr. Hicks’s view, of course, the question at issue is as to 
whether soul is or is not a genus.) Lastly, we have the case 
where the universal might be described as posterior, viz., that 
in which the members of the class form a series, each unit in 
which contains the previous one, as the quadrilateral includes the 
triangle, and three contains two. Now the members of such a 
series are distinguished from one another not as equal modifications 
of a genus which is a common substratum, and as ranging between 
two extremes (like the colours, on the Aristotelian theory) as in the 
case of a true genus. The difference between one species and another 
will depend upon their relative complexity, 7.e. the extent to which 
the one has advanced beyond the other in the addition of unique 
differentiae to the primitive type. The conception in fact is that of 
a class showing development, and what Aristotle finds interesting is 
ultimately (as Mr. Hicks shows) not the series of souls but the 
series of exclusive differentiae, the nutritive, sensitive, appetitive, 
etc., functions. This series of functions will form a unity only by 
being zpos év, and the souls possessing more or fewer of them will 
be only a yévos xar’ dvadoyiav. It is strange, I repeat, if Aristotle, 
realising so well this logical notion and employing it so notably in 
Book II., does not adumbrate the idea in his preliminary survey of 
the questions to be raised. Further, the question as to whether 
soul is specifically the same has been raised immediately before 
(402 b 1 sqq.), and Mr. Hicks’s interpretation makes the present 
passage cover the same ground. Finally, the difficulties in which 
Alexander and Zabarella find themselves are not inevitable. The 
point of view from which {Gov is regarded is altered in the same 
sentence. Animal is first put forward as a type of the true genus 
(it was in fact the stock illustration), and then Aristotle, remem- 
bering that ultimately the differences between animals will depend 
upon the differences between their ‘ souls,’ suggests that perhaps, if 
Yvyx7 is not a true genus, neither will animal be so. 
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Another matter of importance, and this time a purely psycholo- 
gical issue, is the question of the directness or indirectness of 
the perception of ra xouwd aicGyra. In III. ch, i., 425 a 14 sqq., 
Aristotle argues that there can be no special sense-organ corre- 
sponding to them, for in that case it would be possible to perceive 
them xara cvpBeBnxos by means of the special senses, just as one 
of these may perceive the objects of another (e.g. as sight perceives 
sweetness, through ‘association’ or ‘complication,’ as we should 
say), or as the object, e.g. a person, that manifests a sensible 
quality, e.g. white, is perceived indirectly. Now in spite of the 
fact that the minor premiss requisite to give the required con- 
clusion is roundly asserted (425 a 28), viz., that we do not perceive 
the xowa indirectly, Mr. Hicks holds that there is after all a sense 
in which the special senses may be said to perceive the xowd 
indirectly. Thus he retains the reading dv éxaory aicOjoe aicbave- 
peda Kata cvpPeBnxos, refusing to insert before the latter pair of 
words the oi, which nearly every one else who takes the sentence 
to express Aristotle's own opinion insists to be necessary. Mr. 
Hicks’s chief reasons for taking up this position seem to be (1) that 
a determination belonging to the common sensibles, e.g. a par- 
ticular magnitude which accompanies (dxoAovGev) a certain colour 
can fairly be called a cvpBeByxos of the colour or coloured object 
from the logical point of view ; (2) that itis not gua sense of colour 
that sight perceives magnitude ; sight perceives colour only, leaving 
it to the central sense to discriminate the ‘common’ sensible in 
the confused whole presented to consciousness. The special senses 
are then not per se percipient of the common sensibles. But from 
this point of view it might equally well be held that we perceive 
the special sensibles indirectly by means of the central sense, and 
cata ovuBeByxos will mean only ‘coincidently’. It seems strange 
that Aristotle, after employing the term in this sense, should im- 
mediately after go on to use it in the sense of ‘accidentally’. He 
is at pains to deny that the connexion between the perception of 
magnitude and the perception of colour is accidental. The facts 
are, he says, that we have direct perception of the magnitude 
simultaneously with our apprehension of the colour; the one is 
necessarily implicated in the other as one special sense-quality is 
not implicated in another, or as a particular sense-quality does 
not necessarily imply a particular substance. Now to say ‘we 
perceive the common sensibles incidentally by each special sense ’ 
has at least the appearance of being in contradiction with this 
doctrine. 

Some less important points might be mentioned. Mr. Hicks 
gets into difficulties with the term ‘indivisible’ when Aristotle 
comes (430 b 6) to apply the distinction between ‘potentially ’ and 
‘actually’ to this. Now there isa distinct ambiguity in the Greek 
verbal adjectives in rés, an ambiguity which Aristotle clears up 
in the case of aic@yrds in De Sensu, 6. The minute sensible is 
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in isolation only potentially sensible. The English termination 
‘ble’ by which rds is rendered is itself ambiguous in another way. 
It sometimes corresponds, as in ‘sensible,’ to the actuality alone, 
and sometimes, as in ‘divisible,’ to the possibility only. The fact 
is that there are pairs of predicates, ¢.g., perceived and perceptible, 
divided and divisible, separate and separable, the members of 
which are respectively évépyea and dvvayss. These are in Greek 
both rendered by the adjective ending in rdés; hence the ne- 
cessity for drawing the distinction. But the logical contradictions 
of these two terms are both possible and serviceable conceptions, 
for their use corresponds to two cases, the one, e.7., undivided, im- 
plying the negation of only one of the positive terms (what is un- 
divided may be divisible), while the other, e¢.g., indivisible, entails 
the rejection of both. Now it is clear that Aristotle recognised 
that both those meanings could be signified by the negative of the 
verbal adjective, ¢.g., in the case of dxivyros (Metaph., 1068 b 20 sqq¢., 
TO TE OAWS GoLVvaToV KunOnvar. . . Kal TO mepukos pev kivecoGar Kab 
duvapevov, 1) Kwotpevov de). Here the sense of the whole passage 
compels us to think that he is drawing the same distinction be- 
tween the senses in which dé:aiperos can be used. Mr. Hicks 
finds a difficulty in believing that Aristotle could have meant this, 
or that he really intended to say that 76 dé:adperov is used with 
two meanings, 7) duvayee 7 évepyeca, for this implies the confusion 
of the potentially indivisible with the not potentially divisible. He 
might equally well have added that this identifies the actually 
indivisible with the not actually divisible. But there is an ad- 
ditional perplexity introduced by putting the matter in this way, 
Aristotle is not thinking here of the not potentially divisible at 
all. Surely if the distinction between dvvayis and évépyea drawn 
in the case of the positive term gives us the contrast between 
the divided and the divisible, there will be corresponding to these 
the undivided and the indivisible. The confusion of which Aristotle, 
according to Mr. Hicks, would be guilty, would be that of failing 
to distinguish between the indivisible (7.e., the not potentially 
divided) and the potentially indivisible. This last conception liter- 
ally expressed is that of ‘the potentially not potentially divided,’ 
and I hardly think that Aristotle would have conjectured that 
any one could take this meaning from his words, if he said that 
70 dd.aiperov could be understood in the sense of being duvape. 
In the very next line déiatperov éveoyeca is used as equivalent 
to ‘not actually divided,’ as there is indeed no possibility of drawing 
a distinction between ‘actually undivided’ and ‘ not actually divided’. 
From this it is clear that the opposed member of the antithesis is 
‘the not potentially divided,’ or, as we should say, ‘the indivisible ’. 
But it should be noted that Aristotie is not so rash as to call it 
70 dvvdper ddvatperov as apparently Themistius has done; no doubt 
he foresaw Mr. Hicks and his objection ! 

One or two minor points may be noticed. On page 368 we read 
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that ‘according to De Sensu, 3439 6 8, all bodies have some measure 
of transparency on their surface’. It should have been pointed 
out that immediately above we find—dAAa tH airip diow det 
voice, nrep Kal e&w Xpwparicerat, TAUTHV Kal €VTOS. Again is it not 
confusing to call our simplest ultimate notions ra ddiaipera, tpara 
ovaia, as is done on page 497, without any qualification, where zpwry 
ovata has also a well-defined meaning quite different from this? (C/. 
Bonitz, Ind., 653 a 57 sqq.) Once more it is hardly accurate to 
say (as on p. 309) that what is form in one aspect may be regarded 
as matter in another. Rather what is concrete in one relation, ¢.g., 
the organism, may be matter in another, e.g., relatively to the soul ; 
and what is form in one sense, ¢.g., an aia@nrov eldos may be concrete 
in another, ¢.g., 7d e6v relatively to the concept of the straight line 
—ro eiet etvac. Finally, I think Mr. Hicks might have extended 
his account of dxp¢Bea so as to make it cover the case where the 
term is used in connexion with sense-perception. 

(3) I come now to the all-important question, a matter on which, 
as I think, Mr. Hicks has been too brief, viz., that of the relation 
of the Aristotelian psychology to that of the present day. It is 
obvious that until very lately psychology had made no real advance 
beyond the Aristotelian position. Spinoza, Descartes, and the 
early associationists might do some interesting enough introspective 
work, but in the relation of mind to body or of physiological 
changes to physical fact they have nothing fresh to tell us. When 
Spinoza asserts that in sensation we are as much aware of the 
nature of the body as of objects external to it we welcome this as 
a fresh metaphysical suggestion, but we fail to discover the scientific 
facts on which it is based. Clearly it does not matter much though 
the world has found out that the physiological events correlated 
with consciousness are activities of the brain and not of the heart, 
so long as people are in utter ignorance as to the real nature of 
such activities, and have moreover no inkling of the system which 
unites all physical processes, both those which are physiological 
and those which are not. 

Now Mr. Hicks frequently talks as though modern psychology 
had transcended the Aristotelian doctrine in discovering that thought, 
in the sense of the highest intellectual activity, had a bodily organ, 
while this was denied by Aristotle, however ready he might be to 
adopt the psycho-physical standpoint in describing the other faculties. 
Yet Aristotle everywhere admits that human thought is accompanied 
by ¢avracpara and sensory images, which are always conditioned 
by, and seem ultimately to be, physiological processes. Conse- 
quently it would seem that when he declares that voids is ywpirros, 
he by no means meant that thought processes can occur inde- 
pendently of the body. In fact all process is «ivnovs of some sort 
and hence is a form of passivity, and therefore cannot be ascribed to 
the vots which is days. On the other hand it is clear that this 
impassive thought is taken to be an element in the human mind. 
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The question, therefore, remaining to be decided is the twofold one, 
firstly, what justification has Aristotle for asserting that in the pro- 
cesses of human thought there is present a thought which involves 
no process, and secondly, what has modern psychology to say on 
such a subject ? 

Let us take (a) the former question. To Aristotle the voids 
which is dazafys and ywpioros is an agent. It actually produces 
something—obviously thought in us, the individuals. Of course a 
capacity for thinking is implied in us, and this is the intellect in 
potency—the vots rafytixos. It may be said that our thinking— 
an occurrence in time—is the joint product of this capacity and 
this agent. Now that which is an agent must be real, a relatively 
(at least) permanent, self-maintaining thing, having an existence 
over and above any particular acts in which it manifests itself. 
How then, it may be asked, can we ascribe such a reality to vods? 
Aristotle’s answer is, I think, because it is ra vonra, é.c., the per- 
manent intelligible system of the universe. The whole purpose of 
the contention that intellect is in a sense identical with its object 
has been overlooked by most people. The notion of active in- 
tellect would be quite shadowy and hypothetical, unless some 
character were assigned it which explained its ability to act. It 
would take too long to go into the question of a possible identity 
of thought and its objects. Aristotle does not need to assume that 
the thinker is identical with what he thinks. This is impossible, if 
the whole notion of an object consists in its being other than the 
being to whom it is an object. All Aristotle needed to maintain 
was that the object was the content of thought. From this point 
of view, thinking consists in the actual presence of an intelligible 
object in a particular soul, in virtue of what can be described only 
as the capacity in that soul for admitting the presence of the said 
intelligible object. But it might be said that the permanence and 
reality of objects consisted in their participation in tA and that 
the doctrine which makes them the active cause of thought is 
materialism. But according to Aristotle, the vonra, the entities 
forming the intelligible system of the universe, are only potentially 
present in the objects of sense (430 a 6-7). The permanence, 
therefore, of the objects which are the content of thought is not 
that of a material system. It is rather what we should call the 
permanence of the truth. But it is clear that this independence 
of time which it possesses is not to Aristotle a mere timelessness 
produced by logical abstraction. It is rather a real eternity as is 
proved, Aristotle thinks, by its forcing itself into the mind of the 
particular thinkers here and now. Thus for example the intelligible 
nature of some long past movement in history may enter the mind 
of a thinker now for the first time, thus proving that as an in- 
telligible object it exists now and at all times, since it may at any 
time be thought of. 

Finally criticism may ask if a permanent reality of this kind, 
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that of an intelligible system, is the only permanence which 
analysis reveals in the universe. It might be replied that intel- 
ligibility is not its only universal character, that it might also be: 
described by, e.7., esthetic predicates, and this, besides its systematic 
and highly articulate character, would save it from being described 
as a mere ‘ballet of bloodless categories’. Yet it will be said that 
this is mere Hegelian and Spinozistic intellectualism once again, 
that we wish for a more satisfying ‘permanent’ in the universe ; 
but perhaps it is only the cognitive side of our nature that can be 
satisfied or comforted. 

Coming to our last question, that as to the relation of modern 
psychology to this position, we find in correlating more precisely 
the mental and the physical modern science by no means requires 
us to think of mind as itself in process. Indeed, even in the field 
of sense-perception, our increased knowledge of the physical pro- 
cesses connected with it tends rather to further our recognition 
of the ideality of the object of consciousness and the dependence of 
the particular act of perception upon a consciousness transcending 
any particular act. If you take the Aristotelian theory that the 
sensible qualities of objects are transferred to the organs of the 
percipient and in so being transferred become known, then, if you 
omit Aristotle’s important proviso (as so many have done), that 
it is only in perception that the qualities are actual, you have a 
crude realism hardly to be distinguished from materialism; the 
presence in perception is a mere accident that happens to the sense 
qualities. But now we know that the physical events accom- 
panying perception are one only in the sense of being continuous 
with each other, and that they fall into sections, e.g. the literally 
‘physical’ and the physiological, which are heterogeneous from 
each other. We know also that while the act of consciousness 
occurs at a particular point in the latter section of the total series, 
it is only in virtue of this act and its qualitative character that the 
physical world and any series of events in it can be thought of or 
described. My acts of perception, revealing to me light, number, 
extension, motion, etc., are the prius of the whole extended, 
changing, illuminated, ete., world, in which I detect the very 
changes that produce those acts. That is to say, the aioGyra «dy 
exist only potentially outside the act of consciousness. True, 
Aristotle reminds us in the Metaphysics (1010 6 30 sqq.) that the 
iroxe(ueva Of the sensible qualities exist independently of the act of 
sensation. Nevertheless, we find later on (1039 b 27 sqq.) that 
sensible objects in so far as incapable of definition and demonstra- 
tion are themselves mere potentialities. The ultimate reality on 
which we are driven back is the conceptual scheme by which the 
world is thought. That is to say, the ultimate reality is the object 
of vots—ra vonra, and these, we are reminded (432 a 5), are present 
in the eiéy given to us in sensation. 

Now, suppose that modern physiological psychology were so 
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successful as to discover not only the cortical areas, with the stimu- 
lation of which the perception of the various qualities of special 
sensation is exclusively correlated, but also particular regions 
peculiar to the apprehension of what are styled the categories, viz., 
unity, substantiality, causality, etc., the idealistic position would in 
nowise be undermined. Scientifically it would be satisfying to 
have a physiological chart as minute as possible of the correlates of 
mental function, and the making of it would probably aid the 
introspective analysis of mind. But when made it would only 
illustrate more effectively the absolute priority of the mind for 
which such a chart alone is real. The absolute impossibility of 
extracting the notion of substance, equally with that of red, out of 
any cortical material will show only the more clearly what the 
explanation of the correlation between neural and mental elements 
is. The notion, whether sensuous or conceptual, is itself not re- 
lative to or produced by any physiological process or substance ; 
the act in which the individual employs it is dependent on a 
physiological event. But this dependence seems to have come 
about solely in order that the individual may react appropriately to 
a world of which he is conscious. The actual disposition of the 
neural elements themselves seems to be relative to the appropriate 
action ensuing on their stimulation; take, for example, the case of 
sight-perception where the congruence of particular nerve-fibres 
seems to be relative to this purpose alone and in no way corre- 
sponds to the unity of the perception (cf. Sherrington, The Integrative 
Action of the Nervous System, Lect. X.). I am conscious, therefore, 
because I am mind, which is always conscious ; and I am conscious 
now and in this way, because I am a body descended from 
organisms for which it was profitable that under certain circum- 
stances such an act should occur. Finally ‘we do not remember,’ 
i.e, the transcendent activity of mind is no part of the individual’s 
mental history, because it (mind) is ‘impassive,’ i.¢., past and 
present—alteration, by which we date things in time, cannot be 
ascribed to it, and further (I disagree with Mr. Hicks, in thinking 
that the force of the oz must be carried on to 6 dé waGyrixds vois 
pOapros), because the individual's capacity for thinking is not only 
fleeting (something with a temporal history), but cannot be exer- 
cised without his sharing in this transcendent activity the existence 
of which is not temporal. 

I have tried to show that modern psychology, far from negativing 
any theory of vots ywpirrds, rather strengthens an idealistic doctrine 
of the kind which Aristotle has so vaguely sketched. On the further 
question of the relation of the creative intellect to the mind of 
God, Mr. Hicks has done little more than state the conflicting 
opinions of the various commentators. He might, I think, have 
given us a succinct survey of the statements in the Metaphysics 
and elsewhere as compared with those here. He might also have 
pointed out the difficulty in identifying an intellect which thinks the 
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forms of sensible things with that of a transcendent being outside 
the world of change and decay, unless, indeed, the physical 
transcendence of God is to be taken merely as an analogue to the 
immateriality of vots and vonra generally. 

Finally, I should add that I should have liked to have seen a 
discussion of Aristotle’s doctrine of the dra6ea of intellect, by 
means of which he excises all the difficulties which modern philoso- 
phy finds in the relation of subject and object. Mr. Dawes Hicks, 
in a recent paper, has stated the problem well in the case of sense 
perception. If A, the object, produces an effect 8 (the knowledge 
of A) on B, the subject, 8 must to some extent be qualified by the 
nature of B, in which it exists. That is to say, the nature of A 
will be distorted by the subjectivity of B in the act of knowing. 
Now, the Aristotelian theory is that the act of knowledge gives us 
the object as it is, that the nature of B is that of a pure potentiality 
receptive of the object as it is, and suffering no alteration other 
than that of being raised from being potentially conscious to being 
actually conscious. That is to say, the relation of object and sub- 
ject is not strictly comparable to that of agent and patient. And 
we might justify this by pointing out that, relatively to'a subject as 
conscious, A can have no other nature than to be known. No 
character of A can be stated which is not incorporated in £, so that 
A relatively to Bis 8. Or we might say that the only distortion 
which A suffers in producing knowledge in B consists in becoming 
something to be known. But an object as capable of being known 
(and we cannot know that any others exist) does not suffer any 
distortion in being known. Since no existence can be imputed to 
A which is not 8, we cannot say that A is altered in being 8; the 
patient does not react and so modify the agent. 

To put the matter otherwise, if the whole existence of the uni- 
verse is qualified by a reference to a subject, there is nothing 
specially subjective (i.e. altering its objective character) in the acts 
by which it comes to be known; these do not present it as other 
thanit is. But the question of the subjectivity of secondary qualities 
is quite diverse from this. For if these only characterise the world 
as it is when certain relations between physical bodies (an ‘ object 
of sense ’ and an organism) exist, then they will be true of the world 
only as it exists under these conditions, and they will be subjec- 
tive in the sense that they do not give us the world as it exists in 
other ways, and since (as Spinoza said) they reveal to us the nature 
of our own bodies as much as that of the spatially external things 
affecting our bodies. 

It remains for me only to thank Mr. Hicks once more for this 
masterly and consummate work which has proved to me, as no 
doubt it has to others, a most stimulating study. 


G. R. T. Ross. 
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The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. By Davin Duncan, 
LL.D. London: Methuen & Co., 1908. Pp. xvi, 621. 


Dr. Duncan explains in his Preface that the publication of a Life 
of Spencer so soon after his Autobiography is in fulfilment of a 
promise made by him in 1893. The first sixteen chapters neces- 
sarily cover the same period as the Autobiography, that is to say, 
from 1820 to 1882; but the remaining chapters, more than half of 
the book, constitute the only authoritative record of the latter part 
of Spencer’s life. There are five portraits of him taken at various 
ages from nineteen to seventy-eight, which exhibit a remarkable 
progressive development of the head and features from not very 
noticeable beginnings. ‘To the last there remains an incongruity 
between the upper and lower portions of the countenance that may 
well have suggested some of the reflexions that occur in his Essay 
on Personal Beauty. Other illustrations are some portraits of 
Spencer's early friends taken by himself, and showing considerable 
distinction of draughtsmanship ; and there are photographs of 
several scenes associated with his memory. Among the Appen- 
dices there is a paper by Spencer on his own Physical Traits and 
Some Sequences, and another on The Iiliation of Ideas. In the 
latter he gives us an account of the order in which his theories 
occurred to him, how they grew and propagated themselves from 
germinal suggestions, and how circumstances sometimes by a for- 
tunate concurrence favoured their growth. It is an extremely 
interesting and important paper, and might, I should think, be 
inserted with advantage in future editions of First Principles, as a 
general Preface to the Synthetic Philosophy. 

Nothing astonishes the academic student of Spencer’s life more 
than the irregularity of his education. From his father and uncle 
he acquired elementary mathematics, a sense of the importance of 
a correct, clear and forcible style in composition, the art of sketch- 
ing from nature, a good deal of miscellaneous information about 
natural objects and social affairs, and “ the habit of regarding every- 
thing as naturally caused’’; but barely the rudiments of Latin and 
French, and “it is surprising how little stress was laid by either 
father or uncle on general reading ” (14). From 1837 to 1848 he 
followed the profession of a railway engineer, except that between 
1841 and 1844 he attempted in vain to push his fortunes in litera- 
ture. Meanwhile he continued the study of mathematics, made 
some observations in geology, and busied himself with some 
mechanical inventions which on the whole were unsuccessful. 
There seems to have been no reason why he should not have 
attained distinction as an engineer ; but increasing interest in politics 
and intellectual speculation of every kind drew him away, and in 
1848 he became sub-editor of the Economist. 

To the ordinary student, then, he seems to have made poor pre- 
paration for the writing of a comprehensive and powerful work on 
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the foundations of morals and politics ; yet Social Statics appeared 
in 1850. At pages 417-419 there is an instructive correspondence 
upon this subject. Leslie Stephen, writing to Spencer (1st July, 
1899), is sure that when he first published books upon ethical ques- 
tions he “ had somehow or other attained an amount of knowledge 
upon such topics very much superior to that of the average ‘honour 
man’’’, Spencer replies: ‘‘ Your assumption is a very natural 
one, but it is utterly mistaken ” ; and he goes on to say that he had 
not then read Locke, or Bacon (save his Hssays), or Hobbes, or Paley, 
or Bentham. At twenty-three he had read with approval Mill’s eriti- 
cism of the syllogism ; at twenty-four “ I met with a translation of 
Kant and read the first few pages. Forthwith, rejecting his doctrine 
of Time and Space, [read no further. My ignorance of ancient philo- 
sophical writers was absolute.’’ “If you ask how there comes 
such an amount of incorporated fact as is found in Social Statics, 
my reply is that when preparing to write it [read up in those direc- 
tions in which I expected to find materials for generalisation. I did 
not trouble myself with the generalisations of others. And that 
indicates my general attitude. All along I have looked at things 
with my own eyes and not with the eyes of others.” ‘“ My own 
course—not intentionally pursued, but spontaneously pursued— 
may be characterised as little reading and much thinking, and 
thinking about facts learned at first hand.’’ He describes himself 
as “constitutionally idle,” ‘‘an impatient reader”. If he began to 
read any systematic work and disagreed with its main principles, it 
was immediately laid aside. 

When Spencer says that he looked at things with his own eyes 
and thought about facts learned at first hand, he is not to be under- 
stood to mean that he actually himself observed them, but merely 
that in dealing with the reports of others he considered only the 
facts they reported and not their opinions about them. For he tells 
us (pp. 562-563) that the only case in which he can remember having 
been led into experimental research occurred in dealing with the 
circulation in plants: the results of which were published in the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society (1866) and appear in the 
Principles of Biology, v., ii, App. C. In preparing to write the 
Principles of Sociology he obtained the aid of a number of friends 
to collect the immense mass of materials requisite for that work. 

As every man has his own way of working, it would be absurd to 
complain of Spencer for pursuing his way. Nothing can be more 
ludicrous than the notion sometimes entertained by second-rate 
specialists, that there is some legitimate road to knowledge or to 
discovery, which they call ‘going through the mill,’ and that, ex- 
cept by traversing that road, you have no right to know anything or 
discover anything. No doubt Spencer’s method of ‘reading up’ a 
subject under a preconceived hypothesis laid him open to certain 
dangers: the basis of fact obtained by such means is likely to be 
too selective and insecure. Darwin says of vol. ii. of the Biology in 
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a letter to Hooker: “ It is wonderfully clever and I dare say mostly 
true. If he had trained himself to observe more, even at the ex- 
pense, by the law of balancement, of some loss of thinking power, 
he would have been a wonderful man ”’ (p. 125). Darwin was, no 
doubt, sensible of a certain thinness in the groundwork. — Still, 
writing to Spencer, he says (p. 150): ‘1 was fairly astonished at 
the prodigality of your original views [in the Biology]. Most of the 
chapters furnished suggestions for whole volumes of future re- 
searches.’ Should such chapters have been left unwritten because 
Spencer had not been ‘ through the mill’? 

Another danger of Spencer’s method was that his preconceived 
ideas might overpower the evidence collected to verify them, if they 
should prove to be in conflict with the facts; but in a very remark- 
able case they were not suffered todoso. Ifany doctrines were dear 
to Spencer they were the political prejudices of his youth; but the 
inductive studies preparatory to writing the Principles of Sociology 
compelled him to modify many of them. ‘In youth,” he says, 
“‘my constitutional repugnance to coercion, and consequent hatred 
of despotic rule, had involved a belief like that expressed in the 
American Declaration of Independence, and like that which swayed 
the French at the time of the Revolution—the belief that free 
forms of government would ensure social welfare. A concomitant 
was a great abhorrence of slavery, and a conviction that it has 
always been an unmitigated evil. Kcclesiasticism, too, excited in 
me profound aversion. Along with this went an unhesitating 
assumption that all superstitions are as mischievous as they are 
erroneous. These and allied prejudgments were destroyed or 
greatly modified by contemplation of the facts. So that many 
ideas now set forth [in the Princ. of Sociology] were not aftiliated 
upon preceding ones, but generated de novo: some independent 
of, and some at variance with, preceding ones’ (p. 569). 

Spencer, then, sometimes proceeded by direct induction, but his 
general method of thinking he describes as “allowing some germ 
of thought, accidentally occurring, to grow by accretions until it 
became a fully developed hypothesis”. ‘A germinal idea thrown 
among unorganised materials sets up organisation.” A “ working 
hypothesis soon caused such knowledge as I had to take shape, 
and gave the power of rapidly assimilating other knowledge’’ (p. 
042). Germinal ideas did their work in his mind with extraordinary 
rapidity ; but as they were not always sound the tissue of argu- 
ment that resulted was not always healthy. Mr. Francis Galton 
contributes (p. 502) an amusing story of an extemporary disserta- 
tion of Spencer’s upon finger prints, so beautiful that it deserved 
to be true, but which unfortunately involved the assumption that 
the sweat ducts open between the ridges and not along their 
crests. This, however, does not hinder Mr. Galton from warmly 
appreciating Spencer’s ‘“‘ magnificent intellect”. “The power of 
Spencer’s mind that I most admired,” he says, “was that of widely 
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founded generalisations . . . he was always ready to pour out a 
string of examples. . . . In more than any other person whom [| 
have met, did his generalisations strike me in the light of true 
composite pictures.” It may seem odd that, in spite of such 
fertility in examples, he should have complained of a defective 
memory; but of course it was the rote memory of words, or of 
facts in arbitrary relations, that was wanting: in their natural and 
logical relations, under the stimulus of a general idea, all the 
relevant facts that he had ever learned surged up in his mind. 
His thinking was usually effortless and pleasurable; and he 
encouraged himself in sauntering and lounging, under the belief 
that idleness is favourable to the free play of ideas. So it is with 
some people; and those who are always careful and troubled 
about usefully employing their time may as well recognise that 
there is another and perhaps a better way. 

One characteristic of genius is to be a state of release from the 
bondage of customary and conventional thinking: I have heard it 
described as having a ‘loose mind’. There are several ways of 
attaining this condition, such as intoxication and absorbed atten- 
tion. In hypnosis we see that, all distraction being shut out, men 
may perceive and remember better than in a normal state, and act 
a part better, because when awake they cannot act their best for 
fear of what others will think of them. Sometimes a whole 
generation, so far as it is open to the influences then favourable, 
experiences this release, and lives above itself. Such a time was 
the eighth decade of last century. Consider how much better the 
monthly magazines were then than they are now. I am glad to 
have been young in those days, when the new scientific ideas were 
at the height of their power. But men cannot live long at such 
a level; they soon fell back upon that futile fumbling with con- 
cepts that generally passes for metaphysics, and (as after a revival 
of religion) tradition reasserted itself. With Spencer the state of 
release resulted from his independence of character. In thinking 
he was under no inhibition of authority, for he was constitutionally 
incapable of recognising any such thing. At the age of twenty he 
bought Lyell’s Principles of Geology: “The result of reading this 
was that, rejecting his adverse arguments, I adopted the hypothesis 
of development”. So it always was. What the authorities 
thought, and what the sub-authorities therefore thought that he 
ought to think, he did not care, or even did not know. His ideas 
ran their course by a sort of internal fatality ; and I think that 
they kept him alive until the cycle of them had closed. In tracing 
his ancestry what pleased Spencer most was to notice the inde- 
pendence of character that had brought religious refugees to 
England and kept most of his relatives in nonconformity. 

Spencer’s tenacity in insisting upon the originality of his 
doctrines, especially as against Comte and Darwin, may be hardly 
consistent with the theory of evolution. Here, he may be construed 
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to say, in this collection of molecules, not very lovely or even 
significant perhaps to you, but even here that latens processus took 
place for the first time which was correlative with such or such 
ideas. Not the world’s self-knowledge, then, but the individuals, 
plasticity, however mysteriously inherited, seems to be the inter- 
esting fact. In defence of this attitude it may be urged, that it is a 
question of truth whether an idea first occurred here or there; or, 
again, that conventional rights of property in ideas ought to be 
respected. And so they ought, no doubt, by others: but ought 
the man of genius to be so blinded by this convention as to assert 
it at the cost of a night’s sleep? Well, we must be tolerant 
toward ‘the universal passion ’’. Watch the men or women in the 
street, and you will soon be convinced that, did they not think more 
highly of themselves than they ought to think, the world would 
soon come toan end. ‘ Why,’ Humility might say, ‘why should 
I beget my like?’ Why, indeed ! 

Spencer’s neglect of philosophical reading would seem to me 
excusable enough (for let each man go his own way) if he did not 
sometimes pretend to quote and refute his predecessors under the 
most palpable misconceptions. He seems never to have reflected 
that an author’s opinion is as much a question of fact as the 
circulation in plants, and can only be discovered by extensive 
observation and induction. The inquiry is often obscure and 
difficult ; but if we do not find it interesting enough to be carried 
out, we ought to refrain from assertions upon the subject. 

As soon as Spencer began to express his characteristic ideas, 
they caught the attention of intelligent readers, and after a short 
period of latency his reputation spread far and wide: it seems to 
have culminated in the later seventies and earlier eighties. How 
general the interest in him became is described by Lady Courtney 
(p. 497). Farmers and clergymen, scientists and statesmen shared 
the excitement. In America his fame was propagated by the 
unflagging devotion of Dr. Youmans. In foreign countries there 
were admirers innumerable. The Chinese ambassador thought he 
ought to be made a duke. The Japanese consulted him upon their 
new constitution, and received very conservative advice. Dr. 
Duncan observes that the difficulty of estimating Spencer’s place 
in Philosophy and Science follows from the very success of his 
teaching : the rapid assimilation of his ideas gives to his own pages 
an air of the commonplace. The same thing is noticeable with 
Locke and Rousseau. But some of us are old enough to remember 
the first effect of his writings. I shall always recall with gratitude 
the delight of reading, when an undergraduate, First Principles 
and the Principles of Psychology ; and, in my judgment, his work 
18 at present much undervalued. 

CarvETH Reap. 
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The Philosophical Basis of Religion. A Series of Lectures. By 
JoHN Watson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, 1907. Pp. xxvi, 485. 


Tus is a work of considerable importance as an index of the 
present position of philosophical thought on the fundamental ques- 
tions of religion, and as containing suggestions of the directions in 
which advance may be sought. Prof. Watson is, of course, already 
well known as one of the leading disciples of Dr. Edward Caird; 
and it is hardly necessary to state that in standpoint, method and 
style his present work, like previous ones, constantly recalls 
that of his master. It cannot fairly be urged, however, that this 
amounts to a defect in his treatment of the subject. Prof. Watson 
is certainly not one who is ever likely to swear by the words of 
any master. He is an independent thinker, with an unmistakable 
individuality of his own. In general it may be said that his work 
is distinguished from that of Dr. Caird by greater definiteness on 
points of detail. While the writings of the master have an inimit- 
able breadth and wealth of thought, and appear almost to over- 
whelm all difficulties with the sweep of their masterful eloquence, 
those of the disciple are characterised rather by the constant effort 
to deal with the various difficulties, point by point, as they arise. 
This gives them a considerable advantage, especially from the 
point of view of the young student who is anxious to know exactly 
where he stands; and it may indeed be doubted whether the 
student of the philosophy of religion could find any better work 
than the present as an introduction to the speculative discussion of 
the subject. It is thoroughly capable and well informed on all 
sides, thoroughly fair in its references to divergent positions, and 
yet at the same time quite definite and unambiguous in its general 
conclusions—or at least so definite in general, that any lack of 
definiteness on particular points is readily apparent. 

The plan of the work may be briefly indicated. It consists of a 
series of seventeen lectures, the first seven and the last two of 
which are mainly occupied with philosophical discussion, while the 
other eight are largely historical. The chief subjects dealt with in 
the more historical parts are Philo and the New Testament, 
Gnostic Theology, Augustine, Medieval Theology, Leibnitz and 
Protestant Theology. Even in these historical chapters the chief 
object of the writer is to bring out the philosophical significance of 
the views discussed; and they may be regarded as supplementary 
to the similar treatment of earlier views in Caird’s Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The account of St. Augustine 
is particularly interesting and valuable. For readers of Mun, 
however, the general philosophical discussions will naturally have 
the greatest interest; and in what follows I intend to confine my 
attention to these. 
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Prof. Watson begins by stating that religion is at once a life, a 
creed and a ritual; and that, as any one of these constituents may 
be accentuated, there are three main types of religious philosophy. 
His book is, however, almost entirely concerned with the middle 
type. The place of ritual is not dealt with; and religion as a life 
is considered only in so far as scepticism with regard to creeds tends 
to throw men back upon the moral consciousness as the only real 
basis of religion. On the other hand, almost every conceivable 
foundation for a creed is considered by Dr. Watson; and the most 
valuable element in his work is probably to be found in his careful 
discrimination between a number of different points of view, which 
are often closely related to one another and in some danger of being 
confounded. The chief points of view that thus come up for con- 
sideration are that of Authority, Personal Idealism, the New 
Realism, Agnosticism, Scepticism, Pragmatism, Absolutism, Mys- 
ticism, Pantheism, and what Dr. Watson describes as Constructive 
Idealism—his own point of view. In his discussion of these the 
most interesting points are perhaps, on the one hand, his treat- 
ment of the recent views of Pragmatism and the New Realism, 
and, on the other hand, his distinction between Constructive 
Idealism and Personal Idealism, Absolutism, Mysticism, and 
Pantheism. 

His criticism of Pragmatism is chiefly contained in a Note to the 
sixth lecture. It is stated in a condensed form, but is very clear 
and convincing ; and it has the great advantage of giving full 
recognition to the elements of truth contained in the Pragmatist 
position—a recognition, indeed, which it is not very difficult for a 
writer of Dr. Watson’s school to accord, since these elements of 
truth have always been a good deal emphasized within that school. 
The following passage may be quoted as summing-up one of the 
most important contentions. ‘ An idea is not “made true” by its 
satisfactory consequences, but it has these consequences because it 
is true. It would be passing strange if in a rational universe our 
fundamental needs were incapable of satisfaction ; and as the 
desire for truth is one of those needs, and admittedly one which is 
essential to the satisfaction of the others, it is not surprising that 
when we hit upon an idea which agrees with the totality of our 
experience, we should experience the joy of a fulfilled desire. And 
as our experience is continually growing, we can also understand 
how it comes about that a partial truth, taken as the whole, should 
lead to dissatisfaction when it is found to be incompatible with our 
wider experience. In a sense, therefore, no single judgment is 
absolutely true; nevertheless, judgments are true in so far as they 
involve and conform to the principle of the whole; and when a 
judgment which has been accepted as final and complete is seen to 
be only a partial determination of reality, it does not follow that it 
loses all its truth, but only that it is absorbed in a wider truth.’ 

The New Realism is discussed in the fifth lecture; and it also is 
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criticised in a way that is both sympathetic and incisive. If the 
criticism is in this case somewhat less conclusive than in the case 
of Pragmatism, this is probably due to the fact that the point of 
view of the New Realism is more difficult to subvert except by 
means of a constructive theory of reality. And it is, in truth, by 
means of such a constructive theory that Dr. Watson seeks to 
overthrow it. Hence the success of his criticism is in the end 
dependent on the value of his constructive theory. Even apart 
from this, however, I think he is successful in bringing out several 
weak points in the doctrines of the New Realism. His contention, 
for instance (p. 120), that ‘realism is merely an arrested solipsism,’ 
is well enforced. Again, he urges with much force (p. 124) that 
‘if the realist were right in supposing that “ideas,” in the sense of 
‘images,’ were the sole object with which the mind operates, it is 
easy to show that no true judgment could possibly be made. An 
image is necessarily particular and transitory, and therefore cannot 
have a universal application. But, when we judge that two and 
two are four, we do not mean that the images of two and two and 
the image of four are the same image (which is obviously untrue) : 
what our judgment means is, that these or any other two units 
added to other two are four; and this judgment presupposes the 
comprehension by thought of an absolute or unchangeable arith- 
metical system ’. 

Personal Idealism is also dealt with in the fifth lecture, where 
special reference is made to the views of Dr. Hastings Rashdall ; 
and it is rightly urged that ‘ Personal Idealism is in its fundamental 
principle akin to the Subjective Idealism of Berkeley and Leibnitz ; 
while Speculative Idealism is based upon the principle that the 
universe is a rational system, which cannot be resolved into a mere 
assemblage of separate individuals. The former maintains that 
nothing is real but what exists in the form of ideas in this or that 
individual, while the latter claims that the whole conception of 
individuals as confined to their own subjective state is a fiction.’ 
All that Dr. Watson says on this subject seems to me quite ad- 
mirable; and his contentions here, in view of the prevalence of 
subjective tendencies in recent philosophy, are specially deserving 
of attention at the present time. 

Mysticism and Pantheism are well discussed and distinguished 
from Constructive Idealism in the sixteenth lecture; where it is 
pointed out that ‘there is a marked distinction between Mysticism 
and Pantheism, due to a fundamental difference in their attitude to 
the universe. The God of Mysticism transcends the world as far 
as the Infinite transcends the finite; the God of Pantheism is im- 
manent in the world, or rather the world is immanent in Him. It 
is just because the mystic conceives of the world as essentially 
partial and limited, that he refuses to admit that the Infinite is 
contained in it. But Pantheism consists essentially in the doctrine 
that the finite as such has no reality, while yet it is real when it is 
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viewed as it truly is, viz., as a phase of the Infinite, which is 
present in every part of it, and in every part with equal fulness.’ 

The criticism of these various theories makes the true meaning 
of Constructive Idealism more apparent. Dr. Watson is particu- 
larly careful to distinguish it from anything that could properly 
be described as Absolutism. ‘It abolishes no distinction,’ he ex- 
plains (p. 135); ‘what it does is to maintain that every distinc- 
tion, even the most minute, if only we could trace it out to its 
ultimate source, would be found to be inseparable from the whole 
spiritual reality, and even in its immediate form reveals, though in 
a vague and indefinite way, the principle of the whole. Hence as 
we ascend in the scale of being there is an ever clearer manifesta- 
tion and realisation of the divine unity; and in man, of all the 
finite beings we know, that unity is most clearly manifested and 
most definitely apprehended. The whole movement of human 
history, in fact, is nothing but the increasing comprehension of 
what nature and man are, when brought into connexion with the 
principle immanent in all things.’ 

It is evident that the working out of a view of this kind must 
involve a very careful consideration of the relation between finite 
and infinite, time and eternity; and it is easy to see that Dr. 
Watson has thought a great deal about these relations. ‘Con- 
structive Idealism,’ he says (p. 438), ‘claims that no device is 
needed to unite the finite to the Infinite, because they have never 
been, and cannot possibly be, separated. From all eternity and to 
all eternity, the world is the self-manifestation of the Divine, and 
their supposed separation is due to the dualistic modes of thought 
inevitable in us, with our immersion in the particular and our 
concentration on special tasks.’ And, with regard to time, he says 
(p. 128) that ‘the series of events of which we have experience is 
not a mere series, 7.e. is not an absolute transition from one state 
to another, but is really a succession of what is not successive. 
The changes in the world, in other words, are not absolute transi- 
tions. There is no break in the continuity of the world-process. 
It is the same world which persists through all the changes; and 
were it not so there would be no changes. If this is admitted, it 
is obvious that there can be no absolute origination or decease. 

The appearance of life and consciousness upon the earth 
cannot have been their absolute origination; in other words, the 
primitive nebular matter must be conceived as involving, for one 
who grasped what it implied, all that comes out of it... . The 
rise of life in the organic world and of intelligence in man is but 
the gradual manifestation and comprehension on their part of the 
ultimate principle which gives meaning to all that is, and with- 
out which nothing that is could be.’ 

It is, however, in these more constructive aspects of his work 
that I find Dr. Watson’s statements least satisfactory. It is not 
easy to discover what he really means by the Infinite, or what its 
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exact relation to the finite is. On page 19, for instance, he says 
that ‘to claim knowledge of the Infinite is not to claim infinite 
knowledge. To say that 3+ 2 = 4 is certainly not to assume 
complete knowledge, and yet, if the judgment is true at all, it is 
true for all intelligences and at all moments, and in that sense is 
a knowledge of the Infinite.’ But if this is what is meant by a 
knowledge of the Infinite, then it would seem that, if we could 
prove that all reality is finite, the knowledge of that would be 
knowledge of the Infinite. I find also a similar lack of definiteness 
with regard to the relation of time to eternity. The statement 
quoted above, that the series of events ‘is really a succession of 
what is not successive,’ seems little more than a self-contradiction. 
We want at least some very definite explanation of the sense in 
which there is and the sense in which there is not a real suc- 
cession. The only thing that can be said in Dr. Watson's defence 
here is, that if he has not made this point clear, perhaps no one 
else has been much more successful. His statements with regard 
to human freedom, especially in relation to the problem of evil, 
seem to me to suffer from a similar lack of definiteness. He says 
(p. 459) that ‘the freedom of man necessarily implies freedom 
to will evil, 2.e. to seek for the realisation of himself in that 
which is contradictory of his true nature. Here... we have at 
once the explanation of evil and of its compatibility with the 
absolute perfection of God. There is no evil except for a rational 
being, who is capable of willing a good which he identifies with 
the absolute good, but which is in reality in antagonism to it.’ 
And again (p. 462), ‘man must be capable of self-will, i.e. of 
seeking his good in isolation from others, and therefore in violation 
of the promptings of that higher self-consciousness which is a 
witness to the true nature of things. A rational being cannot be 
forced to be good. He may, indeed, be made to conform externally 
to what is imposed upon him, but his will is not thereby turned to 
the good, but, on the contrary, it suffers a degradation from which 
it may be hard to recover. A free subject cannot be made good 
even by the power of omnipotence, and therefore the spiritual life 
is essentially a free and self-determined life. The self-revelation of 
God in and to man is correlative to man’s free self-identification 
with God.’ But does Dr. Watson mean to imply that man is 
‘willingly deprived of the good’? Or does he mean that man is 
necessarily deceived with regard to the nature of his true good? I 
can hardly suppose that he means the former. But if he means 
the latter, what is the source and what is the necessity for this 
deception? I do not find any clear and definite answer to these 
questions. Personally I believe that they could only be answered 
by means of a much more searching examination into the meaning 
of the Infinite, the meaning of process, the meaning of freedom, 
and the meaning of good and evil, than any that Prof. Watson has 
here supplied. Even with regard to the exact meaning of Con- 
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structive Idealism, his statements do not appear to me to be always 
as clear as one could wish. The statements, for instance (p. 81), 
that the world ‘exists only by the activity of our minds,’ or (p. 84) 
that the ‘real world’ ‘exists only for a rational or intelligent sub- 
ject; and if this subject is left out of account, it vanishes away ’— 
are statements that seem to me to require a good deal of explana- 
tion. As they stand, they come perilously near to ‘ Subjective 
Idealism ’. 

My general view of the book is that it is decidedly good on the 
critical side, and that is also highly suggestive, but somewhat 
indefinite and inconclusive, on the more constructive side. In 
further criticism of the work, I may say that it suffers a good deal 
from a certain lack of coherence and completeness. The lectures 
of which it is composed did not originally form parts of a single 
course; and they do not appear quite to fit into one another, so as 
to constitute an organic unity. It is not always apparent why 
certain writers are selected for treatment, and why topics are 
taken up for consideration in one particular order rather than in 
another. I cannot but think also that it is a serious blemish in a 
work dealing with religion in a comprehensive way, and approach- 
ing it to a large extent from a historical standpoint, that the re- 
ferences are almost entirely confined to Christianity. The book is, 
however, one that will certainly be found extremely useful by 
students; and no doubt it will pass through several editions. I 
venture, therefore, to express the hope that in future issues an 
attempt may be made to give it a somewhat more complete and 
systematic form. It is one of those books of which it may be said 
that it is so good that one cannot help wishing that it were better. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, gemeinverstindlich nach 
der Quellen, von Dr. A. Dorine, Leipzig: Reisland, 1903. 
Vol. i., pp. xi, 670; vol. ii., pp. vi, 585.1 


EXTERNALLY, this book is distinguished from other histories of 
Greek philosophy by having no notes either at the bottom of the 
page or elsewhere, and by containing no words printed in Greek 
type. All references to authorities which seemed necessary are 
given in the text within brackets, and even such a term as the 
familiar otoia appears in the rather questionable shape of usia. 
This is because the author was determined to be gemeinverstdndlich 
at all costs. Whether he is right or not in supposing that it will 
make his book accessible to “ quite new circles” (Frauen Arbeiter, 
vol. i., p. iv.), it is not for a foreigner to say; but there is no doubt 
room for an exposition of this perennially interesting subject which 


''This work was not reviewed on its first appearance, and is now noticed 
at the Editor’s request. The price has been reduced from 20 M. to 12 M. 
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shall be free from needless technicality and accumulated erudition, 
Such a work, however, can hardly be international, and even a 
translation of it might be misleading. What we have to consider 
here is only the intrinsic value of the author’s contribution to the 
subject. 

It will be best to begin by stating his main thesis. It is, that all 
philosophy, and especially Greek philosophy, is a “doctrine of 
goods”’ (Giiterlehre). Its main problem is that of the “end of 
life” (Lebensziel), and the “conduct of life” (Lebensfiihrung) which 
leads to Happiness. It is essentially a theory of ‘“values”’; it is 
really ‘‘axiological’”’ from first to last. 

This thesis strikes me as a combination of a very important and 
commonly neglected truth with a rather serious and widespread 
error. It was really high time that the current view of Greek 
philosophy as in some special sense ‘‘intellectualist’’ should be 
challenged, and the mere fact that it has proved possible to write 
two bulky volumes on the opposite assumption may help to right 
the balance. It is, I believe, the simple truth that, to the Greeks, 
philosophy was always and above all things a way of life. Even 
to Aristotle, the most ‘“theoretical’’ of them all, the problem of 
philosophy does not present itself in an “abstract” form. The 
question he asks is: “ Man being what he is, what life will most fully 
satisfy him?’’ If he comes to the conclusion that it is the life of 
Gewpia, that is because he takes a certain view of human nature. 
He may be an “intellectualist’’ in some sense, but he is so on 
strictly ‘“humanist’’ grounds. 

Dr. Doring is right too, I believe, in the view which he maintained 
in an article written some fifteen years ago! as to the origin and 
primary meaning of the word ¢irdcodos. It is a Pythagorean 
term, and is connected with the view of science as a xaGappos ris 
Wvx7s so eloquently expounded in the Phaedo. The Platonic pus 
is a natural development of these ideas, which were operative to 
the very last. To the Greeks, philosophy is a religion and not a 
dogma. 

It is quite another thing, however, to say that reflexion on the 
end of life is the true content of Greek philosophy. The “ philo- 
sophic life’? must have a more concrete filling than that; and the 
mere fact that, in the post-Aristotelian schools, the theory of the 
téXos or end of life, with its subordinate problem of the xpirypiov 
of truth, came to occupy practically the whole field, is surely a 
sign of decadence rather than progress. The word “ intellectual- 
ism,” if it is to be used at all, ought surely to mean just the sub- 
stitution of reflexion upon an experience for the experience itself. 
It is, I should say, ‘intellectualism’’ to discuss the end of life 
instead of living; and, in this sense, the philosophy of the post- 

' Archiv fiir Gesch. der Phil., v., pp- 505 sqq. Cf. my Early Greek 
Philosophy (2nd edition), pp. 107 sqq. 
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Aristotelian period appears to me fundamentally intellectualist. The 
Stoics are only consistent in holding that the life of the Wise Man 
cannot be realised on earth, and the Epicureans in denying all 
family and social ties. The everlasting discussion of an end which 
can never be attained is what characterises this period, and is surely 
the triumph of ‘intellectualism ’’ and “ other-worldliness”. The 
amiable inconsistencies of individual philosophers only bear witness 
to the fact that human nature cannot be wholly suppressed. 

Now of course Dr. Déring knows all this quite well, and it 
keeps coming out all through his book; but he is hard put to it 
when he tries to fit it into the current view which makes Plato 
intellectualist and the post-Aristotelian schools practical. He is 
singularly candid on the subject, and he makes it quite clear that 
his view can only be accepted on a certain hypothesis. According 
to this, it was Eudoxos who first realised clearly the true object of 
philosophy (vol. ii., p. 5), and this shows that Plato did not write 
the Philebus, which deals with the controversy between Speusippos 
and Eudoxos. It must, then, be the work of a nameless member 
of the Academy, though probably written during Plato’s life-time 
{ibid., p. 21). Now I am quite willing to admit that the Philebus 
deals with the views of Eudoxos and Speusippos, and I have indi- 
cated elsewhere that this accounts for the prominence given to 
these in Aristotle’s Ethics. The Ethics is very dependent on the 
Philebus, or rather, perhaps, on the discussions in the Academy 
of which the Philebus is an echo; but I can see no reason at all 
for refusing to admit that Plato himself may have turned these 
discussions into a dialogue. 

The theory also calls for some rather startling inversions of 
generally received ideas about Plato’s dialogues. The Timaeus is 
regarded as a comparatively early work, from which it follows that 
the Republic, in its original form, is earlier still. The Phaedo ap- 
pears as the culmination of Plato’s thought. I do not see how 
this follows even from Déring’s presuppositions. He has himself 
shown us the way to an interpretation of the “ other-worldliness ”’ 
of the Phaedo as essentially Orphic and Pythagorean, and he 
ascribes the so-called ‘Theory of Ideas’ to Eukleides of Megara 
(vol. i, p. 509). What remains, the doctrine of dvrazddocrs, is 
palpably Herakleitean. To me this suggests that the Phaedo re- 
presents a comparatively early stage in Plato’s development, be- 
fore he can properly be said to have had a philosophy of his own 
at all. 

Dr. Déring regards the famous interlude of the Theaetetus (172 c.- 
177 c.) as Plato’s renunciation of practical life and the hope of an 
effective political activity. He then goes on, with great candour, 
though some inconsistency, to describe the immense widening of 
Plato’s political influence and activity consequent upon his invita- 
tion to Syracuse. This is often spoken of as a failure; but that 
was not the opinion of Archytas and Dion, who were good judges, 
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and Dr. Doring does not say it. What Plato really renounced was 
the municipal politics of Athens, which, at the moment, were 
neither important nor interesting; he never despaired of politics in 
the wider and truer sense of that word. Dr. Doring, with his usual 
candour, states the exact truth when he says (vol. i., p. 654) that 
Plato’s last phase is marked by “a striving for harmony with given 
reality both in the theoretic and the practical field’’. It is to be 
regretted that he has not followed this out more in detail. 

The only way to form an “ objective’ idea of what Plato’s teach- 
ing in the Academy really was is to study its effects on his im- 
mediate pupils. In the “ theoretic’”’ field we see him directing the 
researches on which the great edifice of Alexandrian science was 
built. It was under his guidance that Theaitetos and Menaichmos 
laid the foundations of higher mathematics, and that Eudoxos and 
Herakleides sought to understand the planetary motions. At the 
same time, Speusippos and Aristotle were creating the science of 
biology. But the influence of the Academy in the practical sphere 
was greater still. As Eduard Meyer puts it, ‘‘ Plato was regarded 
as the highest authority in constitutional questions’”’.! He or his 
pupils were consulted on matters of legislation from Syracuse to 
Atarneus and Herakleia, from Macedon to Arcadia and Elis. Nor 
was he discouraged by some temporary rebuffs. ‘He was un- 
shaken in his convictions and held fast to his faith. Everywhere 
in the Laws we hear distinctly his ‘And yet!’’’? He was, in fact, 
framing the constitutional and legal groundwork of the Hellenistic 
world of the next century, and that groundwork remained. The 
Hellenistic legal system, which we are just beginning to know 
from the papyri, was, to a very large extent, the work of the Aca- 
demy, and it is the link between Plato’s Laws and the Roman 
Law, of which Plato was thus one of the chief authors. Plato 
had something better to do than to criticise the administration of 
Athenian local finance under Euboulos, and he did it. 

When we come to post-Aristotelian philosophy, we find that Dr. 
Doring has given an account of its development which is a model 
in its way, and is certainly clearer than any other known to me. 
Karneades and Poseidonios stand out as they should, and we are not 
confused by having to read first the whole history of Stoicism, then 
that of Epicureanism, and so forth. The reaction of the schools on 
one another is kept constantly in view, and the whole treatment is 
most illuminating. It is also refreshing to find the fragments of 
“Philolaos”’ in their proper place at the beginning of the section 
on Neopythagoreanism (vol. ii., pp. 490 sqq.). The arrangement of 
this part of the work deserves all praise, and ought to serve as a 
model to future writers. 

Dr. Déoring is not really happy about post-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, which, on his theory, ought to be the fine flower of the whole 


1 Gt sch, des Alterth., Vey § 988. *Tbid., § 1001. 
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thing. He knows quite well, and often lets us see that he knows, 
what sad stuff much of it is compared with what came before it. 
That is another instance of the candour which marks the whole 
book, and which makes it good reading even for those who cannot 
accept its main thesis as the author formulates it. On the whole, 
this is clearly a work which deserves to be better known among us, 
JOHN BURNET. 


Philosophie der Werthe. Huco Mtnsterserc. Leipzig, Barth, 
1908. Pp. viii, 486. 


In Nature as the aggregate of the objects of the natural sciences 
there are no values, only facts in themselves indifferent. This is 
more complex than that. Man rules the brutes. Yes. But no 
notion of higher or better is here implied. That is the fond illusion 
of the Spencerian naturalism. For values, even the most de facto 
and conditional, we must have recourse to Will. 

If we look to individual wills and rest in, say, the subjectivism of 
the pleasure -pain scale, even with its social projection in the 
happiness of communities or of humanity, we draw the line be- 
tween Nature and Will or Spirit at the wrong place, and we reach 
conditional values only. That would be to oppose the psychical to 
the physical as our fundamental distinction, and, with the prag- 
matist, to claim primacy for the will of psychology. As objects 
matter of psychology will belongs to the field of nature where there 
is no value. The Will we oppose to Nature is not the will as 
known to psychology. The sequences in consciousness which 
psychology deals with are not the living experience—the Erlebniss 
of our willing and acting. The we of the one is not the ws of the 
other. If there be unconditioned value we must find it in a trans- 
subjective Will for which scientific knowledge exists, as its organon 
not its norm. This Will obviously can never be comprehended 
under scientific concepts, such as cause and effect. It is a Wille zur 
Welt above and beyond the determinism of Nature. The self- 
identity and self-realisation of this Will as free Spirit is the central 
point of Prof. Miinsterberg’s mysticism. 

If the case for unconditional value and its correlative—this 
transcendental Will—is made out, the further step is to articulate 
the different forms in which such absolute value emerges and to 
sketch the moments of the system of values from Dasein up to the 
Ober-All. 

In the development of his thesis Prof. Miinsterberg is often 
mystical, occasionally, as e.g., in his use of his formula of identity, 
a little obscure, and sometimes, I venture to think, rather inconse- 
quent. The triads of the table of values (following p. 80) may 
perhaps be thought artificial. Some of the paradoxes will pro- 
bably fail to command assent. Yet taken as a whole, the work 
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possesses something of inspiration, while its detail is of a high 
degree of suggestiveness. 

Will apprehends will directly on Prof. Miinsterberg’s view, and 
not by means of the analogy of a like body to the body associated 
with my will. In the form in which he maintains this doctrine it is 
hard to see why Wills need bodies, why the world of Nature exists, 
and why its scientific formulation furthers the work of Will. 

Hedonism is refuted by Prof. Miinsterberg in the interests of 
his trans-individual formula. Among other arguments in this con- 
nexion comes the familiar one that pleasure is not the object of 
desire. But in saying that (1) the stimulus is the object of desire, 
and (2) will is indifferent to the feeling-tone, is not Prof. Miinster- 
berg guilty of the converse abstraction to that which he opposes, 
and would not at any rate his pragmatist opponents claim a cheap 
triumph by insisting that what is chosen is neither stimulus nor 
feeling but the whole situation? In this argument the term ‘will’ 
must of course apply no less to the psychological than to the trans- 
cendental will, if we are to escape an ignoratio elenchi. 

In the treatment of the categories of Becoming our writer’s in- 
sistence upon the principle of identity seems to go beyond the 
traditional statement that only the permanent changes. Even in 
the discussion of values of evolution it is a matter of doubt whether 
Prof. Miinsterberg believes in the reality of change. He seems to 
hold a static doctrine and to claim all the advantages of the dyna- 
mic theory at the same time. And the statement (p. 300) that ‘in 
strictness nothing evolves in the world of cause and effect, because 
nothing can in that world cease to be what it is,’ though of course 
due to the writer’s estimate of the scientific point of view, seems to 
disclose confused notions of the relation of identity to change in 
any world. 

Under the heading of ‘Creator’ in his treatment of the religious 
values Prof. Miinsterberg takes a line of rather dubious consistency. 
God is not a cause as the psychophysical mechanism which is a 
man may be a cause, and his function is that of what others would 
perhaps call the Law of the Uniformity of Nature. Prof. Miinster- 
berg retains the name Creator, notwithstanding, and frankly ad- 
mitting that this is no God in the historic sense of the word, he 
then includes in and with this function those esthetic and ethical 
meanings which others have ascribed to the Gods of their devotion. 
That is, he resorts to something which his pragmatist opponent 
would have little difficulty in construing as a projection of humanist 
values. The section, accordingly, is of little value as construction, 
or I have failed to understand it. 

Much more satisfactory in their effect are Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
treatment of the relation of the natural sciences to the unique 
course of events, and the view of history that this necessitates. He 
raises a highly interesting, if paradoxical, issue. So too the dis- 
cussion of the place of Psychology among the sciences is of per- 
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manent value. The estimate of Vitalism is sound. The criticism 
of Sollen as against Wollen contains many good things. The 
section on Economics—that Cinderella, as he says, of the house- 
hold of the sciences—is instructive, if brief, on the nature of con- 
ditional values. And the Adsthetics are adequate. It is scarcely, 
however, by these things that Prof. Miinsterberg’s work will stand 
or fall. 

The outstanding issues are rather the attempt to reduce master- 
ful science to the position of a subordinate, and the endeavour to 
put out of court all relativist conceptions of value. 

As to the former, it is along the lines of all will-theories, prag- 
matism included. Indeed Prof. Miinsterberg has stolen the prag- 
matist’s thunder. But while on the pragmatist view, the utility of 
the science is not obscure, on Prof. Miinsterberg’s view it is indeed 
hard to see how a psychophysics, for example, which rests on 
assumptions not true of, nay, opposite to what is true of, the living 
experience in which we are free agents, can serve any purpose— 
other than the establishment of a trans-scientific real through its 
own manifest ineptitude. Prof. Miinsterberg’s Wille zur Welt 
develops the sciences from within itself, as auxiliary to what? The 
answer is not adequately given here. 

As to the other point—what Prof. Miinsterberg regards as the 
modern Sophistic with its pleasure-values developed into social 
values, humanity values, is not all hedonistic, and, where hedonistic, 
not necessarily affected by Prof. Miinsterberg’s polemic against 
Hedonism. Each type of relativist can adduce a rejoinder of his 
own, and the most daring may adduce the conception, so often 
formulated against Spencer, of the absolute in the relative. 

In fine, Prof. Miinsterberg’s book, as he himself seems to re- 
cognise, is one for the believer. It is really apologetic, though of 
the type that defends by attacking. Allocutions ad fideles however 
seldom convert the infidel, and it is to be feared that Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s post is in partibus infideliwm. 

Hersert W. Brvnt. 
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The Works of Aristotle, translated into English under the Editorship 
of J. A. Smrru, M.A., and W. D. Ross, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Part I.: The Parva Naturalia, translated by Prof. J. I. Bearr, M.A., 
and G. R. T. Ross, M.A., D.Phil. 

Part II.: De Lineis Insecabilibus, translated by H. H. Joacuim, M.A. 


Tuts considerable undertaking, of the translation of the ‘ complete ’ works 
of Aristotle, has been successfully inaugurated by the publication of a 
number of the minor treatises. There is no reason to doubt the belief 
of Dr. Jowett, whose will initiated the project, and of the editors who 
carry it out, that it will promote the study of Greek thought and litera- 
ture. As here carried out, at least, the translations are not merely trans- 
lations but running commentaries. There is, it is true, a certain variation 
in the method adopted by the various translators. Mr. Joachim, impelled, 
no doubt, by the state of the text of his treatise, devotes much considera- 
tion to the various readings and emendations ; it is in fact a pity that he 
has not provided a text, since he diverges at many points from Apelt, 
whom he most nearly follows: the other translators more usually take 
the text for granted. The general editors, again, I notice, make, in the 
notes near the beginning of Part I., a few suggestions at variance with 
the interpretation of the translator, but desist from this practice after a 
little. 

As there is no standard method of translating Aristotle, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the three translators differ in their methods of render- 
ing the obscurer and more condensed passages intelligible. Mr. Joachim 
tends to paraphrase rather freely, Mr. Ross to invert order with some 
frequency, while Prof. Beare adopts a method of expansion and of in- 
terpolation in brackets. The last is perhaps most open to criticism. For 
instance (De Sensu, 447 b 29), Mr. Beare translates aAN érépws €xare voy 
Tav evaytiov, as 8 a’tras éavtais ra avaTotxa, by: ** but while both these 
faculties differ from one another [and each from itself] in their modes 
discerning either of their respective contraries, yet in perceiving the co- 
ordinates in each province they proceed in manners analogous to ech 
other”. This is an instance of interpretative expansion carried to an 
extreme. The method of interpolated phrases seems similarly to be 
exaggerated when we find, ¢.g., the four lines of Greek (448 b 26-29) 
translated by fourteen lines of English, seven of these in all being in 
square brackets. And this sort of thing recurs rather frequently. To 
take a smaller example, we have (438 b 24) &é00 imdpyew davayxaioy airy 
& Suvdpec mporepov translated by: ‘‘so that it (the sense) must [at the 
instant of actualisation] be [actually] that which before [the moment of 
actualisation] it was potentially”. This is to make a translation serve 
all the purposes of a commentary. However, it is a fault due to care for 
the last shade of clearness in sense. It is a similar desire that deter- 
mines some of the peculiarities of his terminology, which yields us on 
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the one hand good modern equivalents like ‘‘ inhibition of function ”’ (for 
dxwnota tis, 454 b 11), and ‘the residual sensory process ” (for 1 «ivnocs 
ajrov, 490 b 27), and on the other hand unnecessary technicalities of 
doubtful value, like ‘‘mnemonic presentation” (450 b 26), ‘‘ kinetic 
heat ” (for ro Oeppov rd kwodv, 443 6 15), ‘is an activity which will not 
be immanent ” (for odx trap&et, 451 a 29), ‘ envisages” (riOerar, 450 « 6). 
Nor does the translation of @avracia by ‘‘ presentation” (449 b 30 et 
passim) seem an improvement. Usually, however, the English is above 
reproach ; a comparatively straightforward piece, like the Ve Divinutione 
per Somuum, goes smoothly enough ; and in matters of some real com- 
plexity, where Prof. Beare’s taste for detail gets its opportunity, we 
have. in text and notes, some illuminative exposition, as, for instance, in 
the discussion of the recognition, in Memory, of Time elapsed, or in the 
distinction of the workings of Custom and Nature (452 a). The exposi- 
tion of the argument of the De Sensu, the most important of these 
treatises, has still greater merits, uniting as it does a keen sense of the 
Greek with a careful attention to the force of the condensed arguments. 
Sometimes, it is true, his sense of the argument makes him appear rather 
too absolute in his decision for a reading he judges consistent with it. 
Mr. Ross’s ruppovpévev (441 « 12, for rupoupévar) ; evetvac for eivat 
(446 b 27) ; and the pretty clear 6¢ @ mada od (452 a 27, for dia radaiov), 
are readings he might have done better to accept. Prof. Beare’s own 
emendations, as well as Prof. Bywater’s, which he sometimes adopts, are 
too closely bound up with intricate questions of interpretation to receive 
adequate discussion here. 

The share of Mr. Ross in this translation is confined to the two 
concluding treatises, the Ve Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae and the one 
mainly on Respiration, but known by a confusing complex of titles. 
The largely physiological character of these works it partly is which 
allows of his more straightforward method and the comparative few- 
ness of his notes. There is not perhaps entire harmony between 
the translators, in such matters, e.g., as the rendering of the diffi- 
cult Aurapovy ; and Mr. Ross dispenses with Prof. Beare’s disfiguring 
brackets, and is briefer; but on the whole the translation forms a 
sutticient unity, in spite of the rapid transitions of content from acute 
psychological analysis to antiquated physiology and natural history. I 
have noted, in Mr. Ross’s section, a few instances of a questionable liberty 
with particles, ¢.g., with yap (474 a 11) transformed into ‘ but,” and with 
du07ep (473 a 25) ; while perhaps it is the same fault which keeps obscure 
the rendering of 477 a 15-18. In the same chapter we have the general 
statement, ‘It is always in the region proper to the element prepon- 
derating in the scheme of their constitution that things exist,” where 
the reference is directly to the classes of winged and terrestrial animals, 
and can be translated more simply, “‘ And each class has its position in 
the appropriate region”. In 469 a 31 there is an unfortunate instance 
of transposition, ro te xarepyatopevov tiv éeoxdrny tpodiy Kai TO SextiKdv 
being translated ‘“‘ that which elaborates and that which receives the 
nutriment in its final form,” which seems to support a misunderstanding. 
70 Sextixov, I think, must be the mouth, and the point is that the heart 
must lie ‘* between” (and only as a consequence “close to”) the mouth 
and the digestive organs. 

Mr. Joachim’s task was of a somewhat different character from that of 
the translators of the Parva Naturalia, consisting in the pursuit of a single 
argument (in effect) round its turnings and through its subdivisions, with 
a result which is nothing if it is not a consistent whole. With a corrupt 
text like that of the De Lineis Insecabilibus, this means considerable 
liberty of interpretation and of emendation, and different results in 
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different hands. Compare, e.g., these dissimilar readings for 968 b 26: 
ére © ef ev €viais cvpperpor ypappais cial ypappai (Apelt); ere 8 ei ev ra 
avvb€re [dropoi eior)] ypappai (Mr. Joachim). In this case, and in severa 
others, Mr. Joachim has the advantage, in that his only change is the 
filling up of an acknowledged lacuna; and in general, though he uses 
Apelt’s work largely and adds to it, his additions are restrained. In 
the result, these pains give us a lucid and, especially, a clearly divided 
sequence for the argument. The two passages which he gives up (969 b 
16-26, where he merely paraphrases to give the general sense, and 972 a 
1-3, where he merely prints the corrupt Greek without attempting to 
translate) are of no general importance. 

In 970 « 26-33, Mr. Joachim’s explanation of the bearings of d:aipeais 
eis dvica is probably adequate, but does not really require the rather 
drastic dropping of eight words in line 31; on either his own or Hayduck’s 
emendation they are merely slightly otiose. Part of the note to 9706 
30-971 a 3 is rather startling. The argument is that every plane, however 
small, is divisible, and Mr. Joachim remarks that the upholders of in- 
divisible lines might “‘ have insisted that a plane figure though divisible 
might yet have as one of its containing sides an ‘ indivisible line’”’. The 
reading (971 «a 29) ei yap te eariv 4 Odrepov pn éeorw, “ for if either of them 
is anything in any respect in which the other is not,” seems rather a 
makeshift, though perhaps it is no worse than Apelt’s. At 971 b 24, 
probably the sense obtainable from the manuscript reading is sufticient, “‘a 
line cannot be formed by conjunction” ; for from this there still is a step 
to be taken to the next clause—‘ hence neither will a line consist of 
points”. At 971 b 31 the emended reading 7 (for #) etvac ypappny cuvexn, 
**in so far as the line must be continuous,” seems, as the awkward English 
indicates, inferior to the simple insertion of y before cuveyy, and the sense 
is almost the same; a chapter later, however, a repetition of the same 
emendation (7 for 7 972 a 29) is quite happy, and in keeping with the 
close compressed style of this part. In the last section there is possible 
a variation of interpretation. Aristotle is criticising the definition of 
the point as ‘‘the smallest constituent of a line,” and Mr. Joachim 
assumes (in his notes only), that the other constituents are infinitesimal 
(“‘indivisible”’) lines. But, not to speak of the fact that points are 
alternatives to indivisible lines, the sense is satisfied if ordinary, finite, 
divisible, lines are meant. And what is intended by the denial that 
points are “smaller” than “lines” is simply that they are not com- 
parable. As Aristotle says here, ‘‘the line is not bigger than the point, 
for neither is the plane bigger than the line”. 

There is an index to Part I. which seems trustworthy and reasonably 
full. 

JoHnN HanpysIDE. 


Essays on Evolution, 1889-1907. By Epwarp Baenatt Poutrton, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., ete., Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 8vo. Pp. xlviii, 479. 


The author is a protagonist in the war over the fundamental doctrines of 
organic evolution, a war that, more than the outside world is well aware, 
rages continually and knows neither truce nor lasting peace. The 
matters in dispute are of high importance, but in the present state of the 
combat the spectator would be well advised to avoid taking a side ; he 
has enough to do meanwhile to determine what are the points at issue, 
and how many sides there be to the quarrel. 

The present volume contains articles on such subjects as the Age of 
the Earth, the Definition of a Species, the Inheritance of Acquired 
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Charazters, and other papers, more lengthy and elaborate, on the pheno- 
mena described as Mimicry and Mimetic Resemblance. The views. 
enunciated are those of a strict disciple of Darwin and of Wallace, 
views based in the outset on the undisputed facts of individual varia- 
tion, inheritanc2 of inherent differences, and the excess of birth rate: 
over means of subsistence, which last implies a struggle for existence. 
Natural Selection, based upon these three factors, gives according to the 
strict Darwinian school an adequate explanation not only of the evolu- 
tion of species, but above all of the adaptation of all living things to 
their environment, and so of such minor but very curious phenomena as 
inimiery, protective coloration and the like. 

The Darwinian is essentially a teleologist, just as were the old-time 
naturalist-theologians ; and the quest of a “ final cause” is notoriously 
ditticult. In the phenomenon known as ‘‘ Mimicry” some butterfly (or 
other animal) is found to depart more or less from the normal pattern of 
its kindred and to resemble in a striking but superficial way some other 
butterfly appertaining to another family : the ‘“‘ reason why ” or final 
cause of this phenomenon requires to be ascertained. According to 
hypothesis the mimicked butterfly is essentially nasty while that which 
mimics it is nice, from the pomt of view of insect-feeding birds or 
reptiles ; and accordingly it is of advantage for the latter species to 
grow to resemble the former, and its chance of survival or “‘ fitness to 
survive” increases as it does so. This, we understand, is the final and 
Natural Selection the efficient cause. One of the commonest and best- 
known cises of mimicry (among many hundreds) is presented by two 
widespread butterflies that we shall call, for short, Chrysippus and 
Misippus, the latter being that which ‘‘ mimics” the other. In the 
origina] statement of the theory, by Bates, it was held to be the rule that 
the distasteful insect was vastly commoner than the other, so that the: 
birds were well trained as to the nastiness of the type, and the com- 
paratively few mimics, however palatable, got off scot-free. But in this 
particular case, the mimic, instead of being ‘‘ a hard-pressed form which 
managed to survive by its deceptive likeness to some well-known, 
specially protected, conspicuous, abundant model,” is itself ‘‘an extra- 
ordinarily dominant species and may often be met with more abundantly 
than its model”. Moreover, it is now discovered, or surmised, that: 
both of these butterflies are equally nasty ; and the theory has accordingly 
to be modified to one of ‘‘ Reciprocal advantage,” in other words it has 
to be supposed that each insect now benefits in the struggle for existence 
by the distaste engendered in the common enemy by the nastiness of the 
other. This variant of the phenomenon is known as Miillerian mimicry, 
or synaposematic coloration. The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that the mimic lives in many places where the mimicked insect does 
not coexist. We are informed that ‘it has now succeeded in establishing 
itself and lives without its model in several places in the New World— 
Florida, certain West Indian islands, Demerara, Brazil. This remarkable: 
extension of range is mainly due to its wonderful power of flight, but. 
also to the possession of qualities the very reverse of those commonly 
supposed to be characteristic of a Batesian mimic.” Yet another difti- 
culty which presently confronts the teleologist is that it is only the 
female Misippus which mimics the pattern of the other; the explanation 
given is that the swifter flying males are less open to pursuit or perse- 
cation, and stand less in need of special devices for their protection. 

sut ‘‘the non-mimetic male of Misippus is itself beautifully mimicked on 
hoth upper and under sides by two Nymphaline butterflies in Western 
China,” and this is the more perplexing because, while Misippus is wide- 
spread throughout the tropics all round the world, it “ becomes muclx 
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rarer in Northern India, and has never been known in Western China 
where its mimics are found”. In short, it is said to be mimicked where, 
and only where, it does not exist. Prof. Poulton is not discouraged, but 
is ‘‘ driven to suggest two alternative hypotheses: (1) The model, with 
its immense powers of flight, has visited Western China sufticiently often 
and for long enough periods to render the mimetic resemblance advan- 
tageous. (2) A more probable hypothesis is afforded by the lines of 
migratory birds, applying in the temperate zone where they nest the 
experience learned in the tropics.” We have not chosen this particular 
case as an especially ditticult one; on the contrary, Prof. Poulton has 
chosen it himself as one of the best known and most instructive cases of 
mimicry—as a stock example and central pillar of the theory. He tells 
us that it “‘serves as an illustration of the changes in interpretation 
wrought by the accumulation of new observations. But the outcome of 
such modifications—and they are taking place everywhere in the field of 
natural history—is that Natural Selection rests on an ever-broadening 
foundation.” We should be much inclined to substitute ever-shifting for 
ever-broadening. But the method of deduction commonly employed may 
be illustrated by a much simpler case, for which the Hope Professor is 
solely responsible. He tells us (p. xliv.): ‘‘A few days ago I was 
passing some cases of Oriental butterflies and moths which had been 
exposed to light for a long period of years. I noticed that the pigments 
of the moths had as a whole faded far more than those of the butterflies. 
It at once occurred to me that stable pigments are far more necessary for 
the butterfly exposed to the light of a tropical sun than for the moth, 
flying in the evening or at night. Hence a much higher level of stability 
would be selected in the pigments of butterflies than in those of moths. 

It explains the reason why pigments with particular qualities were 
selected, and have now come to be characters of certain species.” Truly 
these teleologists carry their ideas of purpose and adaptation very far, 
and the burden laid upon Natural Selection is heavy indeed. 

There seems to run through the above arguments a plentiful lack of 
quantification of the predicate, and it would not be very easy to state 
them in logical form. They would be found, we think, to form a long 
sorites, each premiss containing the qualifying expression ‘‘ probably ” or 
‘* apparently ” or, to be candid, ‘‘ perhaps ” ; and ‘‘ perhaps ” would have 
to be writ so large in the conclusion that it would be found scarcely worth 
the drawing. : 

As the argument is not easy to state, so it is difticult to controvert ; 
:nd the unbeliever is tempted simply to stand aside and say that it carries 
no conviction to his mind, And here, lest we be greatly misunderstood, 
it is necessary to point out that the controversy is not whether Natural 
Selection be an active factor in evolution or not, but solely as to the scope 
« f teleological explanation, as to the meaning and limitations of ‘‘ adapta- 
tion” or ‘ fitness”. Is the sparrow really the better and the fitter, in 
an essential and indispensable way, for his brownness, or the oak-tree for 
the jagged outline of its leaf? Or are not all such myriad differences 
simply the expression of the infinite possibilities of growth, the infinite 
permutations and combinations of ways of growth and being, that, unless 
or until they happen to be actually harmful or unfit, increase and mul- 
tiply, and of which it ‘‘ takes all sorts to make a world”? It is the old 
crux of the Philosopher, as to what things are €& dvayxns, and what €evexc 
Tivos. 

While we are impressed by the complexity and by the insecurity of 
Prof. Poulton’s arguments, we are not less struck by the vehemence 
with which he supports them and the extraordinary force of language in 
which he deals with divergent opinions. The footnotes of the old classi- 
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cal commentators, ‘‘ pessime A., ineptissime B.,” are matched in good plain 
English of our own time by this strenuous champion of an evolutionary 
school. The Professor of Biology in the University of Cambridge is a 
disciple of Mendel, and there is war between the tribe of the Mendelians 
and the tribe of the Darwinians. The Hope Professor in the University 
of Oxford is ‘‘almost startled at the narrowness and prejudice which are 
continually apparent ” in the writings of his adversaries ; their writings 
are ‘‘ injurious to Biological science,” by reason of ‘‘ the amount of dog- 
matism concerning work with which the writer is evidently imperfectly 
acquainted,” by ‘‘ assumptions made on the slenderest evidence,” by 
their ‘‘ exaggerated estimate of the importance ” of their own and their 
‘contemptuous depreciation of other lines of investigation”. He tells 
us that ‘‘ Bateson pours his scorn on a far greater and much older man 
than himself; .. . but however necessary it may be for him to borrow 
the information, he can always supply the scorn”; ‘‘ ‘ Codlin’s the friend, 
not Short,’ was the dogma rather than the advice which he | Bateson] issued 
to the world”. A generation ago Lord Westbury, in the Yelverton case, 
did better than all this when he spoke of Lord Ardmillan, an esteemed 
brother of the Scottish bench, as ‘‘ This wooden-headed judge! ” 

Is there only mud in Isis, and never a small smooth stone in the 
brook ! 

dD WE. 


Christian Theology and Social Progress: the Bampton Lectures for 1905. 
By F. W. Bussett, Brasenose College, Oxford, Rector of Sisland, 
Norfolk. London: Methuen & Co., 1907. Pp. xl, 343. 


This close-packed volume is a generously conceived edition of Mr. 
Bussell’s Bampton Lecture, to which he has added eight supple- 
mentary chapters. Hence nothing is left unsaid which may help us 
to grasp and estimate the point of view of a writer who commands 
an exceptionally wide field of historical and philosophic culture. He 
states the aim of his work as follows: ‘‘ To show how general welfare is 
bound up with the faiths and hopes of Christian belief ; and again, how 
the general welfare can only rightly be secured by justice to the particular, 
by respecting the units which make up the whole; a heap composed of 
valueless atoms is itself without value”. What will chiefly be of interest 
to the readers of this journal is Mr. Bussell’s standpoint, which may be 
described roughly, but not unfairly, as that of the school known as 
Personal Idealists. He is the convinced foe of intellectualism ; “ one 
thing is absolutely certain, that the Gospel puts no undue premium on 
intelligence,” and ‘‘ an intellectual or dogmatic exposition of Christian 
teaching is and must remain entirely subordinate to its moral preaching, 
to its spiritual usefulness tested in experience ”. It isa fatal mistake, there- 
fore, to narrow Apologetic by the etfort to satisfy the speculative reason, 
to the neglect of the ‘‘ affective ” and sub-conscious forces that in religion 
actually impel man and men. “ Christianity was from the first wiiversal 
and democratic, in the only true sense of adaptation to the common needs 
of average mankind.” Akin to this is the sharp distinction insisted on be« 
tween religion and theology. ‘‘ Religion, the untutored and spontaneous 
language of the human heart, seeking a meaning in life and a permanent 
value for the soul, stands contrasted with theology, which is its grammar, 
systematic, orderly and reflective ; stands contrasted, too, with ethical 
system or with philosophy. . .. In an age like the present, it is no 
time for Philosophy or Theology to claim to stand apart from, or above, 
the impulses and aims of average men. . . . Experience is in the last 
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resort the sole test for the individual, though logical consistency must 
preside at the formation of a Creed.” In this sense the Religion of 
history, of human development, is put in diametrical contrast to the 
religion of nature or of absolute thought ; and it is held that all systems 
belonging to the latter class fail through their denial of worth or meaning 
to conscious life, and by demanding a surrender to the unknown. After 
the false individualism of the eighteenth century, Kant led the way back 
to a true conception of the individual’s relation to the State by declaring 
afresh “that the differentia of man is not intelligence but morality, and 
that the true Christian and democratic spirit will appeal not to the 
exceptional faculty of reason and enlightenment, but to the universal 
sense of duty and willing service in the cause of the Right”. But thought 
has not remained at the plane to which he lifted it. During the past 
century great systems have been set forth which divest Nature, the 
State, and God, of all moral content or implication. Hegel has encour- 
aged a tendency (which needed no encouragement) to make ethics a 
reflective acquiescence in the general moral ideas of society. If ethical 
notions which go beyond this are felt to be unstable, and if speculation is 
obviously played out, all the more needful is it to furnish men with 
incentives to the higher sort of action and attitude, to quicken the still 
surviving sense of personal value, agency and worth. We must listen to 
‘*the protest of individual human nature against its absorption in a 
mysterious universal ; in it isa demand not so much for happiness as 
for leave to work”. From another point of view this means that Nature 
is to be explained by man, not man by Nature. But the ‘‘man” in 
question is not a Robinson Crusoe, cut off from the giving and receiving 
of social life. Rather ‘‘ to preserve self is not (as thought Spinoza) a 
retreat to the calm of contemplation, to cease to be ‘a part of nature’ 
tossed by passion, but to take a share in the work of the world, and 
while respecting other’s rights to hold one’s own”. The denial of 
humanistic standards must be counteracted, but that can be done 
effectively by those alone who perceive that no man lives to himself. In 
the concluding lecture it is argued that in the great idealistic systems of 
the recent past we have what is at bottom a reasoned argument for 
transferring ‘‘ virtues and emotions natural to a world of moral purpose 
and individual meaning, to a secular process, where to ‘follow Nature,’ the 
only known law, is to struggle at all cost after survival”. But the ideals 
of a true democracy are not to be realised along lines which seem to 
imperil the very existence of ideals as such. The whole discussion ends 
on a note of mingled warning and religious hope. ‘‘ It is far from our 
purpose to deride the unconscious piety of the apostles of Enlightenment 
or disparage the well-meant efforts of the leaders of Reform ; but it is 
time that attention was directed to the forces, intellectual and social, 
which are slowly but surely dissolving our Western civilisation. The 
Gospel, in its simple appeal to the individual consciousness, in its certain 
and confident answer to the probleins of life, demands no greater venture 
of faith than we see underlying the speculations of honest doubt.” 

A sketch of this sort does less than justice to Mr. Bussell’s crowded 
book. If it has a fault, indeed, it is that he has put too much into each 
paragraph, and the very hackneyed complaint is forced to the reviewer's 
lips that he cannot see the wood for the trees. If Mr. Bussell had 
given us less we should perhaps have owed him more. Non muta, sed 
multum might have been a better plan. No one will feel this more 
keenly than the reader who shares Mr. Bussell’s point of view, and wants 
a guiding thread by which to make his way through the interesting 
particulars of argument to the universal principle or principles of the 
conclusion. 

H. R. Mackrn osu. 
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Faith in Man. The Religion of the Twentieth Century. By Gustav 
Spritex. London: Swan'Sonnenschein & Co., pp. vi, 190. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


The Religion of the twentieth century, the religion of Democracy, will, 
in Mr. Spiller’s conviction, be essentially ethical in character. It will be 
the religion of an ethical movement which shall regard the ethical test as 
supreme over all other tests and apply it in every relation of life (p. 187). 
In its briefest form this test may be condensed into the motto, ‘* Deed, 
not Creed,” and to this extent the new Ethies is activistic or pragmatistic 
in spirit. But in so far as stress is laid on solidarity rather than on 
personal initiative, and Man, the Man of democracy, raised to the su- 
preme place in human regard, the tendency of the New Ethics, as con- 
ceived by Mr. Spiller, is still more distinctively positivistic (p. 98). 
And yet it shares none of the hedonistic convictions of English Utili- 
tarianism, nor does it accept the doctrine of Utility except in so far as 
utility is ‘‘reinterpreted to mean that which leads towards complete 
human solidarity, that which is useful for such an ideal purpose”. The 
keynotes of the New Ethics are fraternity and simplicity. The modern 
caste-system must vanish and co-operation take the place of competition. 
Men must turn from the vanities of pleasure-seeking and the follies of 
luxury to the great inspirations of social and civic reform. And the 
sanctions for the indefinite progress here implied lie in human nature 
itself and must be made effective through education. The need of 
sympathy and of social order is indigenous to human nature, and morality 
is but the developed expression of these primeeval needs. But this de- 
velopment must be guided by education. ‘The new Ethics has no 
more faith in economic panaceas than in religious ones. Through educa- 
tion alone lies the direct route to social and moral redemption. . . .” 
‘* Faith in science, independence of thought and action, ripeness of judg- 
ment, simplicity, purity, sobriety, sympathy, devotion to a social ideal, 
will be attributes of the average man only when that average man has 
been properly educated” (p. 178). 

Religion is defined by Mr. Spiller as ‘‘a helpful philosophy of life” 
(pp. 131, 35), but in this definition the implications of the term 
“helpful” are held to be far more important than those of the term 
“philosophy”. Naturalism, Science, humanitarianism and democracy 
are the things that help. Hence a plea is made on behalf of ‘‘a religion, 
or system of life, whose foundation shall be human solidarity, and whose 
pillars, in accordance with modern thought, shall be naturalism, science, 
humanitarianism and democracy” (p. 43). Strictly philosophical con- 
siderations, on the other hand, are inevitably discounted in the eyes of a 
movement whose general aim is ‘‘to assert the supreme importance of 
the ethical factor in all the relations of life, personal, social, national 
and international, apart from all theological and metaphysical con- 
siderations ” (p. 187). Thus we are told that the moral interest in the 
question of free-will ‘has almost faded ” (p. 126), that ‘general philo- 
sophical problems have little interest for the new ethics” (p. 132), and 
finally that ‘ethics is infinitely less dependent on philosophy to-day 
than it used to be,” whilst ‘‘ philosophy promises to be almost altogether 
dependent on ethics ” (p. 136). 

In Mr. Spiller’s book we find presented a Weltanschauung which in- 
culcates ‘‘love, solidarity, identification with our fellows” (p. 120), 
emphasises the importance of personal endeavour, sets its face against 
every form of impurity and greed, and urges sincerity and simplicity 
as keynotes of social reform. Such a scheme of life must needs win 
wide sympathy and approval even from the reluctant philosopher whose 
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susceptibilities the author has so little considered, yes, and even from 
the theologian who has been made to understand that ‘the Church 
Ethics must go willy-nilly” (p. 42). Still the author’s disparagement of 
philosophy is peculiarly regrettable at atime when the deepest interests of 
life are tending more and more to instil their own vital significance into all 
the fundamental philosophical problems. And itis moreover inconsistent 
with the author’s own views as to the use of the intellect which, as he 
puts it, ‘‘ cannot be too highly recommended in matters moral” (p. 122), 
We would seem authorised to point out that the substitution of the 
service of man for the worship of God still leaves our human nature a 
problem, and calls for a critique of the idea of personality. Similarly, 
the abandonment of external authority for the authority of human 
nature and experience suggests at once the questions: ‘“‘ What is the 
nature of the new authority ? How does it differ from the old? How is 
it related to the idea of freedom ?”” But with the raising of these issues 
the problem of Freedom reassumes its full moral significance, and with 
it come trooping back, irresistibly insistent, all the perennial problems 
of our human life and destiny. And who can assert, apart from philo- 
sophical discussion, that these problems of the spiritual life have a 
merely episodic value, and can concern only our over-beliefs? Can we 
live in the same way for time as we would for eternity? And even if 
we esteem ourselves immortal, must it not still be a matter of the first 
concern for our conduct whether we hold the eternal to be the mere 
prolongation of the temporal or its present transfiguration in a sense 
which gives to life itself a new inwardness and depth? In any case, a 
faith in man which would forecast the religion of a century cannot remain 
indifferent to these fundamental questions, and the new Ethics, if it is 
to meet and satisfy the reflective interest of its friends, must look to the 
soundness of its philosophical basis. 
W. R. Boyce Gipson. 


The Will to Doubt. An Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinker. 
By Atrrep H. Lioyp. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. 
Pp. x, 285. 


The daring level on which the writer’s thought proceeds will be sufticiently 
indicated by the fact that in his hands doubt expands into a universal 
principle unfolding from its transparent implications the nature of the 
absolute, of the one and the many, and of society, including a critique 
of knowledge ordinary and scientific, cutting the Gordian knot of the 
psycho-physical problem and culminating in a proof of immortality. It 
is difficult to estimate the value of the leading arguments (stated as they 
are with great ability); since these are relative to an unacknowledged 
assumption which Prof. Lloyd carries with him in his approach to the 
subject. 

‘* Scepticism is a world-wide, life-wide fact; even like heat or electricity, 
it is a natural force or agent—unless forsooth one must exclude all the 
attitudes of mind from what in the fullest and deepest sense is natural ; 
scepticism, in short, is a real phase of whatever is real” (p. viii.). To 
the statement that doubt is a fact in nature just like any other fact no 
objection can be taken ; and the analogy with natural phenomena is quite 
appropriate. The difficulty is that Prof. Lloyd does not keep within 
the bounds of the analogy. Had he done so he would have treated 
scepticism as a psychological phenomenon appearing under certain more 
or less clearly ascertainable conditions, and universal in the sense that 
it appears uniformly under these conditions as its laws. But he inter- 
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prets this ‘‘ world-wide, life-wide fact” as “a real phase of whatever 
is real,” and so transfers its subjective reality as a law-conditioned 
psychical phenomenon into an objective principle. Doubt is treated as 
a character in all consciousness, and by way of proof the writer adduces 
at length the contradictions which underlie all thinking—which, e.y., in 
ordinary life, divide the religious and the secular consciousness, and 
distribute the scientific view of things among a number of alien abstrac- 
tions. Prof. Lloyd tacitly transforms the sceptic’s de jure argument 
against the certainty of knowledge into the de fucto contention that 
scepticism enters into all consciousness. ‘* Doubt” and “ doubtful” are 
made to play a single rdle, 

This identification at once lifts the problem from the psychological to 
the metaphysical level, and at the same time determines the peculiar 
features of the author’s standpoint. The knowledge into which doubt 
must enter is clearly not a knowledge which can rest in any content, and 
the reality to which such a knowledge corresponds transcends definition. 
The significance of consciousness and the reality of things are relative not 
to any form or content which they may assume, but to their dynamic 
character as capable of assuming any form at all. The pursuit of science, 
involving the separation of ‘ professional” and ‘* practical” classes, 
results in a ‘‘disrupted society” and a ‘disrupted life” (p. 62) ; and 
the attempt to make science equal to the whole of reality gives rise 
to duplicity within the scientific view itself. This expresses itself as 
dualism, objectivism and agnosticism. Fortunately the disintegrating 
tendencies contain within themselves their own correctives. Theoreti- 
cally the various abstractions cancel each other by calling in ‘‘ working 
hypotheses,” which are ‘‘ doors in the panelling by which the other 
sciences are quietly adinitted to a room seemingly tightly closed to all 
comers ” (p. 89); and socially doubt, acting through the sense of de- 
pendence and the greater freedom it gives for enlarged associations, 
becomes a bond of union. Contradiction becomes a fundamental principle 
in dynamic reality, and truth is continually presented from the stand- 
point of its negative. ‘‘ The contradictions by which the compensation 
{for the various abstractions of science] has been effected are, then, 
interpretable not more as causes of doubting science than as reasons for 
confidence in it” (p. 105). . . . ‘* The truth of science would seem to lie 
in the ratio, the working together, of the errors of science” (p. 106). 
Truth is not ‘a specific consciousness,” ‘a creed,” but a “ spirit ”’ 
(p. 152). ‘* Reality, or truth” is a ‘ principle,” not a ‘* programme ” 
(p. 200). The world of the doubter is ‘‘ untethered” and “ infinite” ; 
but it is “without form or residence”. In such a universe there is 
certainly need to emphasise their contradictions if the definite forms of 
finite things are to have any iodgment whatever within its reality. But 
‘the very conflict of the relative ipso facto puts it in perfect unity with 
the absolute ” (p. 201). 

If a conjecture may be ventured, underlying Prof. Lioyd’s argument 
is the genuine paradox that doubt implies an ulterior belief or faith, and 
that the fuller reality is, the richer is it in contradiction. Thus in a 
sense it is true that ‘‘ we believe in the very things we doubt ” (p. 252). 
Surely the treatment such contradictions call for is that of critical 
analysis. But to sink belief and doubt abruptly in a single process 
vaguely denominated ‘ spirit” or ‘ life,” and to declare the latter devoid 
of all detinite form or finality (which, of course, this procedure demands), 
is to hypostatise, not to sulve the paradox. 
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The Logic of Will: A “tudy in Analogy. By HELEN WopEnouss, D.Phil. 
(Birm.). London: Maemillan, 1908. Pp. xix, 157. 


The title of Miss Wodehouse’s book raises expectations which its con- 
tents do not altogether fulfil. She describes it In an introductory chapter 
as an essay whose unity ‘comes only from the fact that the guiding 
interests have been primarily ethical, so that most of the investigations 
come to be grouped round certain ethical problems” (p. 2). She goes 
on to explain the “context” of these problems in a passage which can 
be meant only to appeal to students of philosophy. She alludes to 
‘idealist and intuitionist ethics’ and proceeds to suggest that ‘‘ the next 
step required in ethics” is ‘‘to clear up the problems that lie between 
the idealist and the intuitionist grounds ” (p. 4), so that the reader is 
encouraged to hope for some new light on philosophical doctrine, or at 
least that the writer is about to “ formulate the type” of some ‘ highly 
denominational creed” (cf. p. 5). In fact she herself suggests that the 
discussions which follow may help towards such an object. Yet in her 
later chapters (cf. chaps. iv., v. and following) she disappoints us by 
treating the subject in a way which must appeal only—and seems meant 
only to appeal—to readers who are wot experts in philosophy. So for 
instance, on p. 82, after a paragraph on truth as harmony, she adds: ‘ An 
experience, then, is true, when it is such as to be harmonious and to stay 
harmonious. That is the practical result of this mysterious-sounding 
paragraph. If personifications do not help the reader he may drop 
them.” To the student of philosophy the notion of truth as harmony 
can be no new thing since the days of Plato, and this kind of explanation 
seems fitted rather for beginners than for advanced students. In fact on 
p- 148 the author states this frankly. ‘I am simply trying to express 
something ina way that I think a beginner might understand.” But 
such an aim seems far from that indicated in the opening chapters. 

This fundamental inconsistency makes it very difficult to judge the 
author’s powers as an exponent of philosophy. On the one hand her 
words seem often to lack clearness. There is a certain ambiguity for 
instance in such phrases as the following: ‘We think of the things we 
sare about, and work at them till they look better ” (p. 38). “ Sometimes 
we get rid of undesirable impulses and incongruous ideas . . . by follow- 
ing them out and finding the impossible incongruity of these with the 
rest of the world to which we hold” ; or again on p. 77—-of the ideal 
experience—‘ it will be an attribute of it at any rate that it conforms to 
any element in it that we like to pick out’; and p. 79: ‘* When we seek 
for a bit of experience that is sure to be right we are driven beyond 
experience and to something which shows itself only in the experience 
as a whole”. These are expressions of which I confess I find it very 
difficult to make sense. On the other hand here and there one is met 
by statements that seem annoyingly obvious: ‘“ Mechanical metaphors’ 
though indispensable must always be hopelessly insufficient” (p. 45). 
See also the discussion on p. 94, paragraph 3, and again on p. 88, para- 
graph 3, where this statement occurs (in regard to Achilles’ want of 
morals in respect of his captives): “It is true that the respect (for his 
‘women captives) would not have been outside the power of Achilles’ will 
if he had chosen”. This seems something very like tautology ! 

It is curious that, though Miss Wodehouse is apparently setting out to 
give a philosophical and psychological interpretation of Will, she seems 
afraid to do more than suggest as a possible article of faith what modern 
psychology finds no difticulty in regarding as fact. She persists in speak- 


1 The italics here are the author's. 
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ing of Will and Thought as separate spheres, subject indeed to ‘‘ certain 
sideways conditionings by each other” (p. 56), and though at one moment 
she gets almost to the point of identifying them (cf. p. 74, note 2), yet 
she insists that they must be regarded as separate “ for tear of confusion ” 
(p. 74). It is rather this very separation which seems to be the cause of 
confusion and to make the essay in fact consist largely in mere fighting 
with shadows—the ghosts of an old-fashioned psychology. 

And in fact the arguments brought forward by the writer are some- 
times no better than these same ghosts (as for instance the suggestion on 
p. 45, that the developing consciousness is governed by the ‘idea of 
consistency ’), and so the whole discussion lacks substance and becomes 
unreal, 

The author seems to ignore the standpoint of genetic psychology in 
favour of that of mere explanation or description, and this leads to some 
curious conclusions, as for instance on p. 63 where the ‘conative self’ 
is found to correspond with the ‘cognitive not-self” ! 

The book, as a whole, seems to be a courageous but premature attempt 
to throw into shape certain conclusions of the writer which have been 
formed with too little regard to those of more recent psychological 
investigation. 


M. H. Woop. 


Ethique: Traité de Philosophie Morale. Par L. Du Rovussaux, Professeur 
i la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Institut St. Louis, 4 
Bruxelles. Bruxelles: Albert Dewit, 1907. Pp. xii, 509. 


The author tells us, inthe Preface, that ‘nothing will be found in this 
work which is not known and professed by the Scholastics”: its novelty 
lies only in its form, in the method adopted and in the redivision of the 
materials. Its method is the analytic or inductive, not the synthetic or 
deductive. M. Du Roussaux distinguishes carefully, however, between 
induction in the metaphysical sense and the induction of the physical 
sciences. ‘Il s’agit, bien entendu, de l’induction dite métaphysigue 
ou dattribution, qui de la nature du dérivé conclut 4 la nature de ses 
principes réels. Ce procédé n’a rien de commun avec l’induction phy- 
sique, qui du phénoméne dégage la loi. Prétendre appliquer l'induction 
physique aux choses de la morale, ainsi que le positivisme naturaliste 
est en train de l’essayer, c’est comme vouloir étudier la lumiére avec 
louie, c’est un pur non-sens.” ‘ L’induction métaphysique suppose 
toujours pour point de départ une réalité constatée, et pour principe 
logique l’axiome de raison suftisante. En ce qui concerne 1’Ethique, le 
fait d’observation d’ou Von part, c’est la présence en nous de la vie 
morale : l’activité personnelle vinculée par l'impératif de la raison, voila 
une situation de fait, un état de choses incontestable et incontest¢é, encore 
que les interprétations qu’on en donne ne soient pas concordantes.” The 
inductive method, in this sense, is recognised by all Scholastic writers, 
but is not kept clear of deductive arguments. The innovation of the 
present treatise is simply that it keeps steadily to the inductive method, 
“commengant par l’analyse du fait moral en lui-méme pour ensuite re- 
monter de proches en proches jusqu’aux sources tant subjectives qu’ob- 
jectives de ce fait”. 

The acceptance of the inductive method leads to a redistribution of 
the contents of the science of ethics. ‘‘Le partage de l'Ethique en 
deux livres correspond & une dualité d’aspect dans la chose étudiée, ainsi 
qu’’ une dualité d’attitude dans l’esprit qui l’étudie. En effet, la vie 
morale, comme toute chose, du reste, peut étre considérée formaliter, 
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c’est 4 dire en elle-méme, dans son entité propre, dans ses éléments con- 
stitutifs, telle qu’elle s’actualise dans la conscience personnelle: a ce point 
de vue, elle est l’objet de simple introspection. La vie morale peut étre 
considérée fundamentaliter, dans ses principes ontologiques, dans ses 
conditions de possibilité, dans les réalités foncitres qu'elle presuppose 
pour ¢tre ce qu'elle est: sous ce rapport, elle est un fait & interpréter par 
ses causes, elle donne matiére 4 induction.” ‘‘ N’est-elle pas une traduc- 
tion convenable des termes correlatifs ‘formaliter’ et ‘fundamentaliter,’ 
par lesquels sont désignés chez tous les auteurs le plan et l’arriére-plan de 
la réalite ?”” The author prefers to call the second part ‘‘ real,” in con- 
trast to ‘‘formal ” Ethics. This second part of ‘‘ General Ethics” is 
not, however, to be confused with ‘‘la Morale Spéciale, qui est la science 
des droits (Droit naturel) et des devoirs (Déontologie)”. ‘* L’Ethique 
réelle ¢tudie la moralité objective non par les détails, comme ferait la 
Déontologie, mais par le fondamental.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the author into details. The first book 
reads like a work of the Intuitional school: no attempt is made to reach 
a unifying principle of moral judgment. At the same time there is much 
that is accurate and fine in the statement of the ‘‘ facts” of the moral 
consciousness. In the second book the question of the moral criterion is 
taken up, but the discussion is lacking in thoroughness, and the return is 
always made to a dogmatic or intuitional point of view. The examination 
of opposing views is far from convincing. The same must be said of the 
account given, alike on its controversial and constructive sides, of the 
moral motive, of moral obligation, of the moral law, and of ‘‘ the moral 
dénouement”, 

JAMES SETH. 


Pascal’s Ethik: eine Historische Studie. Von AvotexH Késrer. Tubingen: 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1907. Pp. xiii, 172. 


With a little more courage, Pastor Koster would have written an ex- 
cellent book. He has a thorough first-hand knowledge of Pascal; he 
has the modern literature of his subject at his tingers’ ends, and his 
occasional observations show that he has entered deeply into Pascal’s 
spirit. But his modesty has kept these within the narrow limits of a 
parenthesis or a foot-note. The bulk of his slim volume is taken up with 
long quotations from the Provincial Letters or the Pensées, so numerous 
as to bring the reader into serious danger of forgetting the wood for the 
trees. Nor does he make any attempt to treat the historical side of the 
question. Not a word is said of Pascal’s scientific youth ; although it 
is certainly worth mentioning that his attack on the a priori ethics of 
the casuists was preceded by an equally vitriolic attack on the « priori 
physics of Descartes. It is true that a short chapter is devoted to his 
** esthetic phase ”—to the period when he was haunting the salons of the 
précieuses, and writing his Discowrs sur les Passions de VAmour. Yet it 
was certainly while he was studying the psychology of human love that 
he became converted to his characteristic belief in the primacy of the 
will. 

Koster is more successful in his treatment of the Jansenists. They 
were at once a product of, and a protest against, the spirit of the Counter- 
Reformation. True to their Catholic traditions, they insisted that the 
first essential of religion was communion with the Church of Rome; 
they also thought that the surest way of stemming the tide of Protestant 
revolt was to revive the ascetic severity of the mediwval saints. On. 
the other hand, they could not away with the new-fangled Catholicism 
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championed by the Jesuits. This famous Order had been founded by 
a Spanish soldier to bring back a rebellious world under the Roman yoke ; 
and naturally it set about its duties in a spirit of military discipline and 
precision. ‘* The whole trend of Jesuit ethics,” says Koster, ‘‘is to banish 
from the moral sphere all that is difticult, paradoxical, hard of explana- 
tion, all that brings doubts and struggles in its train. Their one object 
is to make everything as comfortable and safe as possible. It seems to 
them a dreadful thing to see a weak man face to face with perplexities 
of conscience. They rush at once to his assistance, and relieve him of 
his load ; nor does it ever occur to them that they are thereby stripping 
him of his divinity, and reducing him to a machine. For it is just in 
that life-and-death struggle, in that parlous Muth zur Freiheit, that true 
morality appears.” In other words, the Jesuits did all they could to 
discourage men from thinking for themselves on matters of religion and 
morality. Their one duty was to make an act of blind surrender—to 
‘* believe all the Church believes, because the Church believes it”. And, 
in return for this submissiveness, the Church undertook to relieve them 
of all their difficulties and doubts. 

The Jansenists represented the other side of the picture. They 
brought into especial prominence what Bossuet called la face hideuse de 
’ Evangile—the obscure, incalculable element in religion, its ‘‘ thunder- 
claps and visible upsets of Grace”. The great abbess, Agnes Arnauld, 
was always bidding her nuns observe how unreasonable God’s Reason 
was ; and Saint Cyran, the real father of Jansenism, poured unending 
scorn on Jesuit attempts to pack the truths of faith up into neat formule. 
Their ludi-magistri, he said, spent their best years teaching elementary 
logic to little boys ; late in life they took to theology, and proceeded to 
expound the inmost secrets of the Universe in the light of barbara and 
baralipton. Still more contemptuous was he over their endeavours to 
bring a cheap and easy certitude within the reach of every one. ‘‘ Men 
naturally love certainty, and like to see their path marked out before 
them beyond all possibility of mistake,” wrote his disciple, Pierre Nicole. 
“But the light of faith teaches that God pays no regard to this human 
inclination. He thinks it better for us to work out our salvation along 
a precisely opposite path—a path of darkness, doubt and fear—whereby 
we are kept ever trembling and humiliated in His presence, and depen- 
dent on His light and help.” In other words, there was no taking over 
religious truths at second hand ; if a man wished to be religious, he must 
set his mind to work. Nor could he escape by pleading that he was 
ignorant and a layman. ‘*'They do great honour to Nature,” says Pascal, 
‘who teach her to have an opinion on everything, even about theology.” 
But how ensure that Nature would think both independently and rightly ? 
Jansenism answered with its doctrine of Irresistible Grace. This main- 
tained that the whole mental and moral guidance of the Christian was 
directly guided from On High ; when he seemed to be thinking for him- 
self, he was really obeying the inward promptings of the Spirit. Thus 
all excuse for relying on others was taken away. ‘‘ It is the consent of 
yourself to yourself that ought to make you believe,” says Pascal, ‘‘ not 
the voices of other men.” This, as Késter rightly maintains, is the real 
burden of the Provincial Letters. They do not attack the Jesuits for 
being lax, so much as for trying to make the decisions of experts do the 
work of the individual conscience. 

And God has so laid out the Christian life as to keep Conscience ever 
on the stretch. As Késter says, He is not so much a loving Father as 
an ethical goad and spur. In Pascal’s favourite phrase He is a hidden 
God, whose will is very imperfectly revealed. Hard as it is to do one’s 
duty, it is often harder to know what one’s duty. is. Hence came Jansenist 
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rigorism. Men clung to what they knew to be certain, and refused to 
take a single step forwards without positive warrant from Above. As 
Pascal said, the only ditference between a pleasure and a sin was that 
God certainly misliked the second, and only probably misliked the first. 
But Pascal’s life was lived under a double terror ; to the Puritan’s fear 
of sin was added the medizeval ascetic’s horror of the ‘“‘ world”’. Jansenists 
were in a special degree disciples of Augustine ; and he had done more 
than any man to materialise the contrast between the Mystical Kingdom 
of God and the kingdom of this world. Under his hands the Civitas Dei 
took visible shape in the organisation of the Catholic Church. Within 
the Church alone could righteousness be found ; the world was its devilish 
counterpart, given over to all uncleanness, a habitation of bats and owls. 
Hence the first object of the Jansenist preacher was ‘‘ happily to de- 
people earth, and give new citizens to Heaven” by driving his hearers 
into a convent, and thus cutting them off from all possible risk of secular 
infection. For Christians, as Pascal said, ought not to ask whether they 
felt a call to leave the world, but whether they had a vocation to stay 
in it. 

Pascal’s most appalling utterances—e.g., that a sick-bed is the best 
place for a Christian, and that marriage is the lowest state to which he 
can descend—are simply logical deductions from this principle. So are 
his attacks on Reason, Art, the State, the other idols of unregenerate 
man, All this is well brought out by Koister, though perhaps he is a 
little too much inclined to forget that Pascal, the Jansenist ascetic, was 
also a disciple of Montaigne, the remorseless critic of popular conventions 
and shams. On the other hand, he brings out with singular clearness 
the unique position held by Jesus in Pascal’s ethical system. Jansenist 
Irresistib! > Grace easily allied itself with the Pauline conception of the 
indwelling Christ. ‘‘ Pascal’s guide is neither the categorical imperative, 
nor the voice of conscience, nor the Voice of God. It is Jesus who 
watches, pleads, warns, comforts, punishes within him.” Further, 
Pascal’s whole conception of human nature required the presence of a 
Mediator, or middle term between God and man. For man is a mass 
of unintelligible contradictions ; he is ‘‘ neither a beast nor an angel,” 
although he has both bestial and angelic elements within him. How, 
then, develop the angel at the expense of the beast ? There is no telling, 
unless before humanity as it is, is set a model of humanity as it should 
be. Hence the importance of the ‘‘ Word made flesh”. The life and 
death of Jesus are much more than an ethical inspiration ; they are : 
representation in detail of the purifying process, by which the bestial 
element in man can be wholly purged away. And the secret of that 
process lies in reproducing as faithfully as possible in our own soul and 
body the sufferings through which Jesus went. Such was the ideal which 
Jansenism inherited from the Middle Ages, from Thomas 4 Kempis and 
St. Francis. And, no doubt, it involves an elaborate confusion of ends 
with means. As Koster points out, self-renouncement, repentance, com- 
munion with God become objects in themselves, instead of mere steps 
towards the leading of a moral life. Still, no amount of Ritschlian 
sympathies can dim the pathos of Pascal’s Mystery of Jesus. ‘I love 
poverty, because He loved it. I love goods, because they enable me to 
succour the needy. I keep faith with all the world. I do not return 
evil for evil; and I would that those who wish me harm had reached a 
state like mine, beyond the power of men to make or mar. I try to be 
true and just to all, and I feel peculiar tenderness for those to whom 
God has more closely bound me. In all my actions, public and private, 
I keep in view Him Who will one day judge them, and to Whom they 
are all offered up beforehand. Such are my feelings. Every day of my 
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life I bless my Redeemer, Who has implanted them within me. Out of 
a mass of malice and wretchedness, pride and ambition, He has brought 
forth a man freed from all these evils by the power of Grace.”’ 


Sr. Cyres. 


Die dritte Dimension: Eine philosophische Erérte rung. Von A. Levy. 
Bern: Scheitlin, Spring & Cie., 1908. Pp. 149. 


“To establish the relation of the third dimension to Consciousness in 
general, and to give the former its definite position among the other 
factors of our consciousness ’’—thus the writer states the object of his 
inquiry (p. 7). By ‘‘the third dimension” he understands ‘‘ whatever 
popular usage designates concrete and, in the form of sense perception, 
scientific research has as its subject matter” (p. 69). Beginning with 
consciousness in general, he finds the typical form of this in presentation 
(Vorstellung), under which head he proceeds to bring sense perception 
(Empfindung). But the general notion of presentation requires to be 
individualised ; and this happens in the ‘‘ complete life-process ’’ where 
the specific presentations appear connected in thought. Connexion 
reduces to a time-process ; time in turn ‘‘ reveals itself only as change,” 
and the latter as the ‘‘ presentation of our senses”’. In the last analysis 
‘*time is nothing but the knowledge of our bodily parts”. The deduc- 
tion of the third dimension from the developed notion of time ends in 
the discovery that the laws of time (Zeitgesetze) and the laws which 
govern our perception of bodies are identical. 

A chapter is devoted to the third dimension in mathematics, and a 
chapter of consequences, especially as regards the moral application, 
brings the book to a close. 

The interest lies not so much in the ideas, which are offered with 
almost oracular pretensions, as in the contrast which the volume presents 
to the current method in Germany. Distinctions are merged with a want, 
of conscience scarcely pardonable in an age which sees its mission once 
more in reiterating the oppositions of the Aritik der reinen Vernunft; and 
throughout one feels that the solution rests on a confusion rather than a. 
genuine synthesis of ideas. Physical and spatial notions are applied to 
mind, and the justification, if any is given, is brought in only after the 
argument is complete, and even then, unconvincingly. Presentations, for 
example, are things which have beginnings and ends, and limit each other 
—in a way which suggests spatial relations. Logical connexion is identi- 
cal with the temporal and causal connexion of ‘* Anschawungen” and 
‘** Empfindungen”’ ; and we have such statements as these: ‘* We re- 
cognise motion in so far as we are aware of the conditions through which 
the existence of any body (and of course also that of any of its accidents) 
is constituted” (p. 82). ‘* Between [logical ground and consequent] there 
subsists a time-difference. The consequent is later than the ground and 
presupposes it, as the verbal expression ‘follows’ significantly indicates ” 
(p. 95). 

A. A. B. 
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Kants kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkenntnistheorie und 
Ethik. Von Dr. Oscar Ewatp. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann, 1908. 
Pp. ix, 314. 


Kants Lehre vom Schematismus der reinen Verstandesbegriffe. Erster Teil : 
Einleitung ; Untersuchungen tber die transcendentale Asthetik und die 
Analytik der Begriff. Von Dr. Hetnricn Levy. Halle: C. A. 
Kaemmerer, 1907. Pp. viii, 165. Price M.3.60. 


Dr. Ewald has already, in previous volumes, expounded and criticised 
the philosophies of Nietzsche and Avenarius. These thinkers, however 
otherwise divergent in their views, agree in ascribing to thought a quite 
secondary réle. Self-preservation is the fundamental factor in human 
life, and thought the merely relative instrument of its satisfaction. 
Nietzsche has developed the ethical, and Avenarius the epistemological, 
consequences of this naturalistic position. All criticism of such relati- 
vistic tendencies derives its most powerful weapons from the critical 
philosophy, and accordingly in this third volume Dr. Ewald seeks by 
sympathetic criticism to extract from Kant an answer to those meta- 
physical problems which the positivistic endeavours of Nietzsche and of 
Avenarius have made only the more pressing. 

Though Dr. Ewald’s volume is divided into two parts, critical and 
constructive, it is really critical from start to finish. The author in 
advancing his own constructive views strives to show that they form the 
only consistent outcome of the Critical standpoint and method. But as 
this cannot well be done in a volume of some three hundred pages, the 
result is far from satisfactory. The criticisms of Kant are too brief and 
too external to be really illuminating, and Dr. Ewald’s own views are 
therefore left without sutticient support. 

Dr. Levy’s book, as it happens, covers much the same ground as the 
more purely critical parts of Dr. Ewald’s work, and a comparison of their 
treatment of the central problems of the Critique—as, for instance, of 
the relation of the synthetic method of the Critique to the analytic 
method of the Prolegomena—serves to reinforce the profoundly unsatis- 
factory impression which Dr. Ewald’s interpretation of Kant must leave 
upon the reader. The lengthy sub-title which Dr. Levy has given to 
his book sufficiently indicates its scope. Though somewhat diffuse and 
often needlessly detailed, it is a thorough and scholarly contribution to 
Kant literature. The promised second part will be entirely devoted to 
the doctrine of schematism. 

Norman SMITH. 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuitosopHicaL Revinw. Vol. xvii., No. 2. Ht. N. Gardiner. ‘The 
Problem of Truth.’ [Let us agree that truth is truth of propositions ; that 
every proposition is specific ; and that its truth is relative to its intended 
meaning. Truth then appears as a form of ideality, which in every instance 
is both objective and universal. We now ask: (1) What do we mean by 
calling a proposition true / Whatis the nature of truth / A proposition 
is true when the idea it expresses agrees with reality. ‘Idea’ here stands 
for the whole objective immanent meaning of the proposal, that so-and-so. 
‘ Reality ’ is whatever in the object of the thought or subject-matter of 
the inquiry must be taken account of in determining the nature of the 
answer, satisfactory to the intelligence, to a specific and intelligible 
question about it. ‘ Agreement’ may be roughly defined by the metaphor 
of reflexion: truth, as related to the act of cognition, is intellectually 
reflected fact. We are thus led to the question (2) of the evidence of 
truth. And we find that the universality of truth claims acceptance 
not because it is a principle that works, but because it is seen to be 
the indispensable condition of any finally harmonious working in a world 
rationally ordered and socially common.| N. Smith. ‘Subjectivism and 
Realism in Modern Philosophy.’ [Subjectivism views ideas as standing 
to objects in the twofold relation of cognitive inclusion, as their appre- 
hensions, and of mechanical exclusion, as their effects. The first view, 
necessary as starting-point, is invalid if the conclusion of subjectivism 
is correct. The way of escape is to deny that sensations are effects 
generated by the brain, and to make the brain the organ of our activities, 
not of our consciousness. Avenarius fails to establish this realistic 
philosophy; Bergson has given it adequate development.] G. F. 
Barbour. ‘Green and Sidgwick on the Community of the Good.” 
[Green’s argument combines the ideal of the good will as common with 
the Greek ideal of the good life as non-competitive. The principle of 
community is thus both ideal and imperative ; and Sidgwick’s criticisms 
turn on his own temperamental leaning towards empirical criteria. There 
is no doubt, however, that principles established in Green’s way are 
possible and necessary ; this is, indeed, implied in the claim of ethics 
to be a ‘normative’ science.] F. Thilly. ‘ Proceedings of the American. 
Philosophical Association: the Seventh Annual Meeting, Cornell Uni- 
versity, December 26-28, 1907.’ [Reports, inter alia, a discussion 
of the meaning and criterion of truth, by W. James, J. E. Creighton, 
C. M. Bakewell, J. G. Hibben, C. A. Strong.] Reviews of Books. 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xvii., 
No. 3. F. ©. Sharp. ‘The Objectivity of the Moral Judgment.’ 
[Maintains the objectivity of the judgment of right. The term ‘right’ 
means ‘demanded by my ideal of human relationships in matters 
of conduct, in so far as the ideal has been made self-consistent’. 
[he common-sense belief that this ideal is universal is justified. On 
the side of content the ideal rejects three standards, the dysdemon- 
istic, the esthetic and the antipathetic, and accepts the endzemonistic ; 
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this standard, in its valid form, demands an equal regard for equal 
amounts of well-being wherever found, and a corresponding desire to 
realise it so far as lies in our power.]| M. W. Calkins. ‘Self and 
Soul.’ [Compares the self of current personalism with the traditional 
doctrine of soul. Logically and historically the two ideas are closely 
connected. Descartes and Leibniz, Locke and Berkeley, Wolff and 
Baumgarten were right in positing a unique, persistent, self-identical, 
conscious soul or self. On the other hand, the traditional notion has 
two defects: soul is conceived after a material analogy, or is endowed 
with mere negations of bodily characters ; and there is a tendency to rob 
soul of its concrete predicates. Modern personalism starts from the self 
of introspection, and recognises in it the rich content of actual experi- 
ence.]| W. T. Marvin. ‘The Factual.’ [Any body of knowledge can 
be regarded as a deductive argument, and may therefore be logically 
analysed for the determination of its premisses. These, the primary 
judgments, may conceivably be axioms, factual judgments (factual being 
‘the content of which we are immediately aware’), or logical leaps. 
There can be no doubt that part of our premisses have immediate or 
factual warrant. The logical complexity of our actual judgments simply 
means that the factual judgments cannot be isolated; and the existence 
of these judgments does not limit the law of contradiction, since only 
conclusions from them can be contradictory, and this demands not new 
premisses but revision of inferences.| A. Lalande and E. Le Roy. 
‘Philosophy in France (1907).’ [(1) Philosophy in the universities: 
account of Bergson’s L’évolution créatrice and Hamelin’s Essai sur les 
éléments principaux de la représentation. (2) Philosophy of religion : 
remarks on progress in church history, biblical exegesis, psychology of 
religion ; on the attempted revival of scholasticism ; and on the ‘philo- 
sophy of action’ of the ‘modernists’.] | Reviews of Books. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xvii., No.4. J. G. 
Hibben. ‘The Test of Pragmatism.’ [Pragmatism is inadequate in 
three ways to its own test of ‘whatever works is true’. (1) It is inade- 
quate as a working hypothesis. We do not always follow the expedient, 
even with the qualification ‘in the long run’ or ‘ on the average ’: witness 
the constant conflicts between inclination and duty. (2) It is inadequate, 
because in its application we subordinate it to other considerations. The 
selective function of thought prior to any process of actual verification, 
and indeed in place of it, shows that in our thinking we recognise some 
other than the pragmatic standard of truth: witness the methods of 
trigonometry, or the significance of a table of logarithms. There is a 
compulsion, as well as a lead, in our thinking. (3) It is inadequate, 
because of the limitation of its alleged creative function. Human thought 
may accelerate, retard, modify, neutralise, the forces of nature, but cannot 
change their inherent properties; the universe, while in the making, is 
unfolding according to the laws and trend of its own potentialities.] J. 
A. Leighton. ‘The Final Ground of Knowledge.’ [The relations of 
the individual mind to the order of nature, and the relationships between 
individuals, both alike involve an over-individual thought-actuality. 
The ultimate subject of reference, in valid knowledge, is a universal 
systematic intelligence. The intuitive processes of the highest genius in 
science, poetry and art, processes which transcend discursive thinking, 
probably give us the best hints of the nature of this supreme intuitive 
intelligence. Hence objective idealism is the only tenable metaphysical 
theory.] O. Ewald. ‘German Philosophy in 1907.’ [A detailed dis- 
cussion of the subject, with especial reference to the second edition of 
the Kuno Fischer Festschrift and the volume on systematic philosophy in 
the Kultur der Gegenwart. Kant is still the ideal focal point: there is 
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reaction against empiricism, evolutionism, psychologism, relativism, and 
a recognition of the eternal values of knowledge, art, religion and ethics. 
Moreover, while Kant vacillated between immanence and transcendence, 
recent philosophy (especially neo-romanticism) tends to refer these eternal 
values to metaphysical reality. However, the critical spirit serves as a 
safeguard against dogmatic and one-sided logicism.] Reviews of Books. 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articies. Notes. 


PsycHoLoGcicaL Review. Vol. xv., No. 1. Hf. R. Marshall. ‘ Presi- 
dent’s Address, American Psychological Association, Chicago. Meeting, 
December, 1907: The Methods of the Naturalist and Psychologist.’ 
{On the whole, experimental psychology up to the present time has 
been misleading, and introspective psychology crude. We need a reform 
in introspective method. A suggested mode of procedure is to endow 
presentations with five general qualities: intensity (including vividness), 
manifoldness, realness, the algedonic quality and the time quality. 
These correspond respectively to degree of activity of the elementary 
nervous part, to necessary display of complexity in neururgic emphasis, 
to relative stability of successive neururgic patterns, to relative efticiency 
of elementary neural activity, and to state of specific neururgic emphasis 
when considered in relation to past emphases of like nature. The pro- 
cedure is illustrated by reference to the laws of transformation of 
elemental qualities required by the systemic nature of consciousness, 
and to the implications of the quality of realness. Application of the 
method leads to the discovery of combinational senses of relation, due 
to coincident emphasis of two or more phases of the general qualities 
in connexion with a given presentation; of broadly occurring special 
qualities (¢.g., spatial quality) ; and thence to the treatment ot specific 
and differentiated presentations, and of the relation of these to the non- 
presentable but always existent self.]| Studies from the Bryn Mawr 
College Laboratory. G.M. Fernald. ‘The Effect of the Brightness of 
Background on the Appearance of Colour Stimuli in Peripheral Vision.’ 
{(1) Brightness of achromatic background affects range of indirect vision 
for O, Y and carmine ; not for B,GBand V. (2) R, Oand Y tend to 
appear R or O with light background at the points where they appear Y 
with the dark; B, GB, V and carmine tend to appear bluish with dark 
ground where they appear colourless with light ; C may possibly be redder 
when observed on light ground. (3) Brightness of achromatic ground 
affects frequency and tone of after-image. (4) Duration of stimulus, from 
1 to 3 sec., has little etfect on appearance or frequency of image. Theo- 
retical discussion is postponed ; but the results suggest a relation to the 
Purkinje phenomenon in central vision.] B. Sidis. ‘The Doctrine of 
Primary and Secondary Sensory Elements.—1.’ [After a sketchy review 
of theories of perception, the writer defines the percept as an integrated 
whole, with nuclear and marginal elements, the former serving as cue to 
motor reaction and carrying affective tone. The nuclear elements are 
given directly by the sense-organ: the marginal are not images, but 
secondary sensations, ‘‘ indirectly peripherally initiated”. Synzesthesia 
is therefore the rule ; a percept is an hallucination with primary nuclear 
elements present, an hallucination a percept with these elements absent. 
Abnormal is not the secondary sensation, but its dissociation.] Vol. xv., 
No. 2, H.C. Stevens. ‘Peculiarities of Peripheral Vision.—1. Space 
Values of the Peripheral Retina.’ [In general, objects seen in the right 
half of the monocular field of vision appear uniformly greater than objects 
seen in the left half; while, as compared with macular vision, objects in 
the right-upper half of the field are grossly overestimated, and those in 
the left-lower half underestimated or but slightly overestimated. Quali- 
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tative experiments show further that there is a connexion between this 
illusion and right-handedness : left-handed observers tend to see a left- 
hand disc, with both eyes, as larger than an objectively equal right-hand 
disc. The author argues that his results cannot be due to indistinctness 
in peripheral vision, to defective lenticular accommodation, or to defec- 
tive eyesight.]| G. M. Whipple. ‘Vocabulary and Word-Building 
Tests.’ [The determination of Kirkpatrick’s vocabulary-index is in- 
fluenced by a tendency to overestimation ; the error may be eliminated 
or measured by check definition-tests. Simple word-building tests cor- 
relate fairly well with the vocabulary test ; and this correlates fairly well 
with class standing: but the word-building test does not show the latter 
correlation. Sex-differences are not clear; the indications, however, are 
constant in direction and suggest the superiority of men and boys.] B. 
Sidis. ‘The Doctrine of Primary and Secondary Sensory Elements.— 
i.’ [Observations show that hallucinations are synthetised compounds 
of secondary sensory elements, dissociated completely or incompletely 
from their primary elements: they are thus peripheral and not central. 
We must indeed make a qualitative distinction between image and sensa- 
tion. The latter is characterised by intensity, degrees of which are not 
interchangeable ; the former by vividness, one degree of which may be 
substituted for another while the image still refers to the same sensory 
elements: the characteristic of the image is thus its extraordinary plas- 
ticity and possibility of substitution. Another fundamental difference is 
that sensations have the co-efficient of external, images that of internal 
reality: this agrees in the main with Baldwin’s view. Calkins’ distinc- 
tion of community and non-community of experience must be rejected. | 
E. L. Thorndike. ‘Memory for Paired Associates.’ [Report of tests 
on the learning of German-English vocabularies, under the headings of 
rapidity of formation of paired associates ; their permanence of retention ; 
the relation between an individual's capacity in the one respect and in the 
other ; the influence of practice upon the former capacity ; and the indi- 
vidual differences in respect to memory for paired associates. ] 














































THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xix., No. 2. G.S. 
Hall. ‘A Glance at the Phyletic Background of Genetic Psychology.’ 
[Reviews the geological evidence for the age of the world; discusses 
the analogues of vital phenomena in inanimate things, and the physical 
and chemical principles concerned in the origin of life ; reports the vari- 
ous views held with regard to the size of the smallest bits of living matter, 
and the theories of the nature and laws of the vital units of modern 
biology ; and considers (on the whole, favourably) the question of the 
plant mind. Traits that are near the beginning of the line of descent of 
the human mind should be sought in the quest for food, in reaction to 
light, in thermal response, in contact reactions, in reactions to chemicals. 
perhaps in response to electrical stimuli, and in geotropism and changing 
specific gravity. We may get some inkling of the growth of mind in the 
evolutionary process of the world by examining the behaviour, in order, 
of protozoa, the fresh-water snail, Physa, crabs, and various insect forms. 
In the last three types we have not only great development of digestive, 
eliminative and motor apparatus, and respiratory, circulatory, reproduc- 
tive, nervous and sensory mechanism and function, but also cumulative 
and recapitulatory heredity, and stages of somatic and psychic evolution. 
Incidentally, the paper discusses the criteria of mind, the mode of genesis 
of instinct, the value of consciousness, etc.] E, B. Titchener. ‘The 
Tridimensional Theory of Feeling.’ [Traces the growth of the theory in 
Wundt’s system ; estimates the four-fold evidence of emotive classifica- 
tion, of the results of the method of expression, of the temporal relations of 
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affective processes, and of their general conditions in consciousness ; and 
seeks to come to close quarters, introspectively, with the Wundtian dimen- 
sions. Discusses the question of a multiplicity of ultimate affective quali- 
ties, in the light of Wundt’s doctrine of the Totalgefihl and of current 
psychological tendency. Summarises the results of experiments by the 
method of impression, which tell against the tridimensional theory.] D. 
Gibbs and O. P. Dellinger. ‘The Daily Life of Amoeba Proteus.’ lode: 
tinuous record of the activities of the amoeba for six days and five nights. 
The animal shows distinct periods of work and rest, dependent upon the 
intake of food; it has food preferences, and is able to adapt itself to 
changes in nutritive conditions; and it is capable of ‘pursuit’ move- 
ments.]| Minor Communications. ‘ Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Vassar College. Hl. M. Manro and M. F. Washburn. 
‘The Effect of Imperceptible Lines on the Judgment of Distance.’ [Ne- 
gative result, confirming the observations of Titchener and Pyle.] BL. 
Rowe and M. F. Washburn. ‘The Motor Memory of the Left Hand.’ 
[The left hand excels the right, its movements being more attentive and 
less automatic.] M. Stroh, A. M. Shaw and M. F. Washburn. ‘A 
Study in Guessing.’ [Experiments with subliminally whispered letters 
and with printed letters beyond the range of cognitive vision. Judg- 
ments may be intluenced in the direction of correctness when the observer 
is unconscious that any influence is operative.] R. Hoag, J. A. Linde- 
mann and M, F. Washburn. ‘A Study of Errors in the Perception of 
Movement on the Skin.’ [There is a tendency, when uncertain, to judge 
‘resting’ or ‘ moved centrally ’.| J. Hicks and M. F. Washburn. ‘A 
suggestion towards a Study of the Perception of Sound Movement.’ 
[Direction is best perceived when the moving tone comes from behind ; 
rest is more accurately perceived than movement ; downward movement is 
least accurately perceived.] W. Libby. ‘The Imagination of Adoles- 
cents.’ [Descriptions of pictures written by adolescent and pre-adolescent 
children show a very intimate connexion between imagination and the 
emotions. The statement that imagination is poorer in pupils of the 
High School than in those of lower grade depends on over-attention to 
the image and neglect of the affective factor.] ‘Minor Studies from the 
Psychological Laboratory of Clark University.’ L. Ellison. ‘ Children’s 
Capacity for Abstract Thought as shown by their use of Language 
in the Definition of Abstract Terms.’ [Detinitions of twenty-seven 
abstract terms, written by children from eight to tifteen years of age, 
compared with those of university students and of dictionaries. The 
children’s definitions are classified as those by sample, by abstract 
phrases (when-that-and-if clauses, infinitives), and by equivalents. | 
Literature. Notes. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xviii., No. 3, April, 1908. 
J. S. Mackenzie. ‘The Problem of Moral Instruction.’ [Deals with 
the difficulties with regard to the moral instruction of children, arising 
from the uncertainty of moral principles and the differences in moral 
ideals. The difficulties are real and fundamental, but in various ways 
surmountable.| Mabel Atkinson. ‘The Struggle for Existence in Re- 
lation to Morals and Religion.’ [Towards the reconciliation of the cosmic 
and the ethical processes through the conception of the superman.] G. H. 
Mead. ‘The Philosophical Basis of Ethics.’ [Statement of the impli- 
cations of ethics, on the principle that the moral life lies in the interaction 
of moral consciousness or susceptibility and moral situation or environ- 
ment.] W. I. Cook. ‘ Wars and Labor Wars.’ [A comparison, showing 
that, in default of their abolition, there is requisite a compulsory restric- 
tion and regulation of strikes (as well as of international quarrels) in the 
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interests of society asa whole.] A.C. Pigou. ‘The Ethics of Nietzsche.’ 
[Finds the key to his teaching in the distinction between means and end. 
He is assumed to condemn in themselves things which he really condemns 
only as means. The nature and qualities of the superman are indeter- 
minate, yet suffice for the man of practice by pointing him the way to 
his work.] H.W. Wright. ‘Evolution and the Self-Realization Theory.’ 
[The idea of evolution incorporated in the self-realisation theory furnishes 
the means, which otherwise it lacks, of combining self-interest and self- 
sacrifice. But the antagonism between these is not removed by the 
knowledge that the conflicting interests are ultimately identical: the 
reconciliation can be wrought out only in the hard school of moral ex- 
perience.] R. M. McConnell. ‘The Ethics of State Interference in 
the Domestic Relations.’ [A statement of the pros and cons of State- 
intervention, and of its underlying principles.]| Book Reviews. No. 4, 
July, 1908. C. Heath. ‘The Treatment of Homicidal Criminals.’ [Ad- 
vocates the displacement of punishment for crime by curative treatment. } 
A. H. Lloyd. ‘The Relation of Righteousness to Brute Facts.’ [Refers 
more especially to the need of loyalty to the facts of life in our educa- 
tional methods and aims. These facts constitute the permanent possibility 
of righteousness.| J. E. McTaggart. ‘The Individualism of Value.’ 
[Nothing has value for its own sake except conscious beings and their 
states. Hence value is not predicable of the universe as a whole. Corol- 
laries from this.] W. M. Salter. ‘Mr. Bernard Shaw as a Social Critic.’ 
[‘* Ultimately, Shaw is not at all a pessimist, but rather an audacious opti- 
mist.’”’] G. Unwin. ‘ A Note on the English Character.’ [To the foreigner 
its central feature is hypocrisy. Explanation of this.] W. Libby. ‘Two 
Fictitious Ethical Types.’ [A comparison of Nietzsche’s superman with 
that depicted in The Two Noble Kinsmen.] W. J. Roberts. ‘The 
Racial Interpretation of History and Politics.’ [Deals with its contra- 
dictions and difticulties. ‘‘The conclusion seems justified that the true 
philosophy of our relations to other ‘races’ is nothing fundamentally 
diverse from a democratic philosophy of the relations of individual 
members of the same society to each other: this is the recognition of 
fundamental unity and equality amid a diversity of gift and aspiration 
which lends to the unity completeness and character.”] ¥F. T. Carlton. 
‘Is America Morally Decadent /’ [Shows that present evils had their 
counterparts in the past. ‘‘It is not proven that the American people 
are entering upon a period of moral decadence.” ] Book Reviews. 


Revue DE Puitosornie. ler Juin, 1908. F. Cuche. ‘The Trial of 
the Absolute.’ [The Absolute has been identified with necessary truth, 
with objective reality, with personal identity, with free will, with duty, 
and finally with God. ‘‘No one is ignorant that on the score of their 
being Absolutes all these concepts and their correlatives have incurred 
the anathemas of Monism.”] G. Aimel. ‘Individualism and the Berg- 
sonian Philosophy.’ [M. Bergson’s ‘‘ distinction between the deep-seated 
Self, where duration alone acts, and the superficial or social Self, con- 
taminated, so to say, by spaciality”. ‘‘The discovery of the notion of 
Duration, the key-stone of his philosophy, ranks Bergson among the 
great inventive philosophers.” Harmony of Bergson, Hoéftding and 
James. Throughout the argument, the power of self-guidance is identi- 
fied with the right, free will with independence, the root of responsibility 
with irresponsibility ; and, finally, by a stretch of private judgment to 
the limit, each man’s notion of his own advantage takes the place of any 
all-constraining truth.] R.Turro. ‘Psychology of the Equilibrium of 
the Human Body.’ [The continual use of muscles to keep one’s balance 
is put down to ‘a sense of equilibrium, not less real than the external 
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senses”.] P. Duhem. ‘Absolute and Relative Movement.’ [The 
Fifteenth Century Schoolmen on Place.] IMM. Fonsegrive, de Pascal, 
Gonard, de Peslotian, Liturnski. ‘A Symposium on Democracy.’ 
E. Gasc.-Desfosses. ‘ Analysis of E. Boutroux on Science and Religion.’ 
ler Juillet, 1908. Abbé Gayraud. ‘The Old Proofs of the Existence 
of God.’ [A defence against a Monist, M. Le Roy, of the argument of 
the Prime Mover and of that from Contingent Being.] P. Cuche. 
‘The Trial of the Absolute.’ [Science is a function of the Absolute, that 
is, of the Ideal. ‘“ Any hypothesis tending to substitute a psychical 
factor for the universal idea must have grave consequences for the objec- 
tivity of Science.” Associationism.] A. Valensin. ‘The Theory of 
Experience according to Kant.’ [Categories. Schematism.] R. Turro. 
‘The Psychology of the Equilibrium of the Human Body.’ [Voluntary 
Movement, its origin: not to be confounded with Will.] Ler Aotit, 1908. 
A. Bouyssonie. ‘Of the Reduction of the Principles of Reason to 
Unity.’ [The impossibility of reducing the Principles of Contradiction 
and Sufticient Reason to the Principle of Identity.| Abbé Gayraud. 
‘The Old Proofs of the Existence of God.’ [The arguments from 
Causation, efticient and final, and from Conscience, in reply to the 
Monism of M. Le Roy.] PB. Duhem. ‘ Absolute and Relative Move- 
ment.—xv.’ [Two fifteenth century Doctors, Paul of Venice and Cajetan 
of Tiena, on this difticulty: If place is determined by reference to an 
origin of co-ordinates, what are we to say when that origin itself is in 
motion, and all other assignable origins are in motion likewise ?] @, 
Deherme and C. Boucaud. ‘Symposium on the Idea of Democracy.” 
|‘ Why should not democracy take account of values? In the folly of 
universal suffrage we arrive, not at democracy, but at a more or less dis- 
guised plutocracy. The way to democracy is not electoral arithmetic, 
but a revision of social values” (G. D.). ‘‘ The democratic idea overflows 
frontiers, and culminates logically in an international society, open to 
every man by the fact of his being a man” (C. B.).] 


Revue Neéo-Sconastiqgve. Mai, 1908. C. Piat. ‘The Value of 
Intuition in the Proof of the Divine Existence.’ [An unfavourable 
criticism of the efforts of St. Anselm, Descartes, Leibniz, Malebranche 
and Fénelon, to prove the existence of God from the ideal order of 
possibility away from the principle of causation.| C.Sentroul. ‘Truth 
in Art.’ [“ A work of art is properly not an imitation of things, but an 
expression of the creative concept of the artist, who has found in the 
observation and comprehension of things a serene and disinterested 
pleasure of contemplation. Art is then the expression of an impression ; 
that is why it produces an impression. Art is the language of an artist, 
the author, to another artist, the spectator.”] D.Nys. ‘ The Chemical 
Compound.’ [Heterogeneous not homogeneous as argued by J. Greott, 
O.P., in last August number.|] A. Gemelli. ‘The Biological Foundation 
of Psychology.’ [‘ We reject the gross error of Determinism, and refuse 
to admit that Physiology is Psychology.”] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHotoGie. Bd. xlvii., Heft 1 und 2. A. Aall. 
‘Zur Frage der Hemmung bei der Auffassung gleicher Reize.’ [If series or 
groups of numbers or letters are exposed for a brief period, and then at 
once reproduced, it is found that errors attach in far greater proportion 
to identical (recurrent) than to heterogeneous elements. The reason is 
to be sought not in sensation but in cognition or apprehension, #.e. in the 
reproduction of residua of previous perceptions. Explanation falls under 
various heads. (1) A reproduction already effected hinders a following 
identical reproduction. (2) Identical is replaced by similar reproduction. 
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(3) The recurrent element may be casually and fleetingly cognised. The 
observers speak here of a ‘feeling of reduplication’ and of a ‘ feeling of 
inhibition’. (4) Sometimes there is a tendency to fusion among the 
residual images. (5) The recurrent element may be drowned out by its 
predecessor. (6) On the other hand, the attention may go so strongly to 
the reduplicated factor that the rest of the group passes with inadequate 
notice. (7) Lastly, error may arise through a predisposition, a tendency 
to judgment, on the part of the observer. On the basis of these results 
the author rejects Ranschburg’s perceptual theory (physiological inhibi- 
tion and psychical fusion), and transfers the phenomena as a whole 
to the sphere of reproduction.] A. Mueller. ‘ Uber psychophysische 
Wechselwirkung und das Energieprincip.’ [The theory of interaction 
has to meet the objection arising from the principle of the conservation 
of energy. Three answers have been attempted: psychological, physical 
or physiological, and functional. The experiments of Atwater and Rubner 
put the two former out of court. There remain the functional views of 
Geyser and Becher, views which uphold the possibility of a change of 
direction without change of energy. The writer shows, by physical 
analysis, that this conception is untenable. Moreover, the functional 
explanation contains an inner contradiction, since a teleological con- 
nection of the physical and psychical series is already presupposed by it. 
So the riddle persists: we must, however, remember that the doctrine of 
parallelism is only partly empirical, and that the doctrine of interaction 
is based altogether upon metaphysical considerations.] Literaturbericht. 
Bd. xlvii., Heft 3. S. Alrutz. ‘Untersuchungen iiber die Tempera- 
tursinne—i.’ [First part of a discussion of the sensation of heat. The 
reaction times of paradoxical cold and of heat are approximately the 
same, and are about twice as long as that of warmth; this is additional 
evidence of the physiological duplicity of the heat sensation. The abso- 
lute limen for heat rises in direct ratio to the intrinsic temperature of 
the skin ; the relative limen is smaller the higher the skin temperature. 
The relative limen also has different values for different regions of the 
same intrinsic temperature. The functional capacity (paradoxical) of the 
cold organs increases, within limits, with increase of their own tempera- 
ture.| BP. Linke. ‘Meine Theorie der stroboskopischen Tiiuschungen 
und Karl Marbe.’ Literaturbericht. Bd. xlvii., Heft 5 und 6. K. 
Marbe. ‘ Bemerkung zu dem Aufsatze des Herrn P. Linke.’ [On the 
theory of stroboscopic phenomena.] Literaturbericht. K. L. Schaefer, 
mit Unterstiitzung von H. C. Warren. ‘ Bibliographie der psycho- 
physiologischen Literatur des Jahres 1906.’ [2812 titles as against 2578 
for the preceding year. It is regrettable that this bibliography is so 
long delayed, or that (being delayed) it should not be prepared with more 
scrupulous care.] Bd. xlviii., Heft 1 und 2. P. Menzerath. ‘Die 
Bedeutung der sprachlichen Geliiufigkeit oder der formalen sprachlichen 
Beziehung fiir die Reproduktion.’ Mit Schlusswort von N. Ach. 
[Association experiments, with spoken word as stimulus, undertaken to 
determine whether words that occur in fixed contexts and so are current 
in ordinary speech are peculiarly effective for reproduction: account is 
taken of frequency and duration of association, and of the reproductive 
type of the reactor. The law of Thumb and Marbe—the more current 
the stimulus-word, the shorter the time of reaction—is confirmed ; but 
the graphic representation of the law is a straight line, not a curve. 
There are three principal reproductive types: without accompanying 
ideas (A), with such ideas (#), and with ideas interpolated between 
stimulus-word and reaction-word (C). A gives the quickest, ( the 
slowest reactions. The law of currency holds for B and C, though for 
the latter only in inverse form: the time increases, for a given stimulus- 
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word, with increase of the type (. Current word-connexions (other 
than the verbs) bring out the type A, unfamiliar connexions (. The 
more familiar the stimulus word, the fewer are pure sound associations ; 
and the more frequent the sound-associations, the fewer are reactions of 
the type A. In philological regard, the experiments show that the formal 
factors in linguistic analogy, rhyme and alliteration, are effective to 
establish and to maintain associations: or, as Ach puts it, that words of 
like sound are connected, in virtue of this likeness, without the need of 
‘association’ in the ordinary sense.] R. von Sterneck. ‘Das psycho- 
physische Gesetz und der Minimal-Sehraum.’ [For certain simple ex- 
perimental arrangements, Weber’s Law holds: here we may assume that 
we have found the correct mode of measuring R. For other, more com- 
plicated arrangements we postulate Weber’s Law, and for purposes of 
measurement replace R by some f(R). Where we are dealing with space 
and time, we have the possibility of measuring sensation in terms of a 
corresponding f(A’): thus, in experiments on visual distance, we have 
the true distance (stimulus) and the apparent distance (sensation). If, 
now, in experiments of this sort on the just noticeable difference, where 
all empirical factors are ruled out, we arrange the R in accordance with 
Weber’s Law, we find that Meinong’s interpretation of the law is valid: 
equal sensation-diversity corresponds to equal stimulus-diversity,— 
‘diversity’ meaning the logarithm of the ratio of two adjacent values in 
the system of measurement employed. This parallelism is probably of 
wide range.]| E. Duerr. ‘Dritter Kongress fiir experimentelle Psy- 
chologie (Frankfurt a/M, vom 22 bis 25 April, 1908).’ Literaturbericht. 
T. Flournoy, P. Ladame, E. Claparéde. ‘ VIme Congrés international 
de psychologie (Genéve, 1909).’ 


ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMTE PsycHoLociz. Bd. x., Heft 3 und 4. F. 
Rose. ‘Johann Georg Sulzer als Asthetiker und sein Verhiltnis zu 
der iisthetischen ‘Theorie und Kritik der Schweizer.” [Bodmer and 
Breitinger had outlined in 1727 the plan of a systematic poetics; had 
the plan been realised, Baumgarten would have been anticipated, and 
zesthetics would have had a different history. In fact, however, the near- 
est approach to realisation is to be found in Sulzer’s Allgemeine Theorie der 
schénen Kiinste, which was not published until 1771-1774 (although Sul- 
zer declared himself satisfied with his theory in 1764), and which there- 
fore postdated Lessing’s Laokoon (1766), Dramaturgie (1767-1769) and 
Emilia (1772), and Goethe’s (rétz (1773). Sulzer had no sympathy with 
the new movement; and his lexicon, though much used, was from the 
first regarded as out of date, and contemptuously criticised. The writer 
finds that, in general, Sulzer’s place in the history of esthetics is merely 
that of an ‘‘ehrbaren Handwerksmeister, der nicht ganz ohne Verdienst 
war,” though his independence and originality, especially in the field of 
psychology, are greater than is ordinarily recognised.] Frl. von Ren- 
auld. ‘Ueber reflexive Sympathie, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Verpflichtungsfrage.’ [The problem of human relations (‘‘ der Bezie- 
hungen der Menschen untereinander”) can be solved only if we divide 
the life of man into two periods, dominated respectively by instinct and 
reason. It has been variously treated in the history of philosophy ; 
Hume is the first to attempt a solution in terms of reflex sympathy 
(‘‘the minds of men are mirrors to one another”). We attain to con- 
sciousness of the existence of beings analogous to ourselves by way of 
empathy, which is based mainly upon the impulse to imitation: we 
communicate and understand ideas by the gradual growth of the speech- 
function. But communication may be of three kinds : of thoughts (judg- 
ments, concepts), of will, and of desire. The writer is concerned especi- 
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ally with the second mode of communication, the psychology of which 
she works out (on a plan of analysis suggested by her distinction of in- 
stinct and reason) under the rubrics of simple communication of will, and 
communication of will for a determinate purpose (command and inter- 

dict ; ordinary and solemn promise ; contract).] FP. Kiesow. ‘Uber 
einige Beriihrungstiiuschungen.’ [If a pressure spot is touched, and the 
observer has to localise the impression by another touch, the illusion 
often arises that the first or stimulus-touch was given by the observer 
himself. The illusion also occurs, within certain limits, for impressions 
of tickle, warmth, cold, pain. It is due to associative factors in the 
experience.] LL. J. Martin. ‘Zur Begriindung und Anwendung der 
Suggestionsmethode in der Normalpsychologie. Vorliufige Mitteilung.’ 
[A careful study of the value of the hypnotic method in experimental 
psychology, preliminary to a discussion of Fechner’s esthetic principle of 
the Ausserung von Lust und Unlust. After describing the observers and 
the mode of their hypnotisation, the writer reports experiments upon 
rapport and amnesia, anzesthesia, voluntary and involuntary movements, 
memory, imagination, feeling, ete., etc. She concludes that the method 
is valuable for mental analysis, for isolation and differentiation. General 
results are: (1) the hypnotic state must always be used in connexion 
with the normal ; (2) great attention must be paid to individual differ- 
ences ; (3) it is not permissible to argue from one sense to another, or 
even from one area of a field of sense to another; (4) hypnosis must be 
considered as a state of extreme lability ; (5) everything depends upon 
the training, reliability and confidence of the observers.] R. Levi. 
‘Zur Analyse der Empfindungen, insbesondere der Lustempfindung.’ 
[A series of forty propositions, in which the author sets forth his view 
that the sensation of pleasure is a complex process, containing (a) a 
pleasure component, itself compounded of specific stimulus-element and 
secondary or reactive pleasure-element, and (b) a pain-component.] A. 
Messer. ‘Bemerkungen zu meinen ‘‘ Experimentell-psychologischen 
Untersuchungen iiber das Denken”.’ [Reply to criticisms of Meumann 
and Biihler.] Literaturbericht. Einzelbesprechungen. [Meumann on 
Wundt’s essay Uber Ausfrageexperimente.] Referate. Bd. xi., Heft 1. 
G. Stoerring. ‘Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber einfache Schluss- 
prozesse.’ [Experiments by the Aus ragemethode upon simple categorical 
syllogistic reasoning. Letters were visually exposed, as e.g. in the form : 

‘*T is to the left of B; K is to the left of 7; therefore...” The 
time of inference was recorded, and the instruction was varied with a 
view to the fractionation of the introspections. Under the heading of 
spatial relations, the author finds four modes of inferential operation : 
a simple ‘reading off’ of the conclusion; an apprehension of the two 
not-M terms as lying in different directions; and a twofold appre- 
hension of the three terms as lying in the same direction (passage 
from M to a not-M, or from a not-M to M, with conclusion to the posi- 
tion of the other not-M; or apprehension of the position of the re- 
moter not-M). These and similar operations are then determined for 
temporal relations, relations of magnitude (larger, smaller, equal) and 
relations of subsumption. The results are reported in great detail, and 
no summary is appended to the paper.] A. Kirschmann und D. S. 
Dix. ‘Experimentelle Untersuchung der Komplementirverhiltnisse 
gebraduchlicher Pigmentfarben.’ [A careful determination of the comple- 
mentarism of the Milton-Bradley (hues, tints, shades), Rothe and Prang 
(standard educational) coloured papers, and of a number of water- colour 
pigments. The writers do not state the nature of their control papers 
(black and white).] Bd. xi Heft 2. F. E. O. Schultze. ‘Kinige 
Hauptgesichtspunkte der Beschreibung in der Elementarpsychologie. 
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m. Uber Organempfindungen und Kérpergefiihle (Dynamien).’ [An 
attempt at a descriptive psychology of what the author terms ‘ Icher- 
scheinungen,’ 7.¢., organic sensations and the bodily feelings connected 
with them. After a note on difficulties of observation, the organic 
sensations are classified as cutaneous, subcutaneous, articular and pain ; 
in the experiences recorded they were by no means obtrusive or regular 
in their occurrence ; and the writer insists that they have nothing to 
do with an ultimate psychological theory of attention or volition. Their 
course is traced in experiences of attention and expectation; in the 
consciousness of direction ; in effort and ‘ gliding’ (Schweben); and in 
the feelings of relaxation and of sudden disappointment or shock. 
The tactual-motor group yields eight ‘dynamic’ types, which we may 
characterise as those of calm seriousness, power, ease and freshness, 
dulness and fatigue, interest and excitement, surprise and relaxation, 
effort, movement. Observation is often unable to decide whether 
these dynamic contents are given as sensation or as image (‘ frisch’ or 
‘verblasen’). The occurrence of extra-bodily localisation serves to bring 
them into line with sensations in general. Feeling may be distinguished 
from organic sensation not by quality, or reproductive behaviour, or 
dependence, or impossibility of localisation, or nearness to the self, 
but only as laying claim, so to say, to the whole mind at once.] W. 
Schallmayer. ‘Zur Abwehr.’ A. Vierkandt. ‘Erwiderung auf die 
vorstehende Abwehr.’ Literaturbericht. Einzelbesprechung. ([Biihler 
on Stumpf’s Lrscheinungen und psychische Funktionen.] Referate. Bad. 
xi. Heft 3 und 4, E. Lucka. ‘Das Problem einer Charakterologie.’ 
[The problem of characterology is not to pigeon-hole the results of a 
string of mental tests. It must deal with the individual mind as a 
functional whole ; character is “ the disposition of an individual psychical 
organisation to receive the impressions of the world about it and to react 
upon them in a determinate fashion ” ; and the science of character thus 
occupies a middle place between psycholoyy and the philosophy of values. 
Its method is “die Methode des seelischen Verstiindnisses ”: and if this 
method has the defects that it depends upon a special gift and cannot 
achieve exactness, it has the merit that it is adequate to the material 
and aims of characterology. If we attempt a programme of the science, 
we have first a horizontal division of human characters as naive and 
reflective or ‘mediate’ ; and secondly a vertical scale, which rises from 
the ‘man of the moment,’ the purely reproductive type, to the pro- 
ductive, creative, original type—a scale whose extremes are receptivity 
or learning, and spontaneity or ‘ Erleben’. Personality is precisely the 
“ Kraft des Erlebnisses,” the power of forming the unformed and trans- 
forming the formed experience : it is thus a narrower term than character, 
while it appears as the manifestation of the ‘* charakterologische Grund- 
funktion”. The conscious contents which are produced by the ‘ Erleb- 
niskraft’ are of three kinds: creative (founders of religions), concrete 
(artists), and theoretical (philosophers).] I.A.Gheorgov. ‘Kin Beitrag 
zur grammatischen Entwicklung der Kindersprache.’ [Record of the 
linguistic development (Bulgarian) of the writer’s two sons.] C. Ernst. 
‘Hielt Descartes die Tiere fiir bewusstlos’’ [Descartes was certain 
that the existence of an animal mind could not be proved, but he granted 
that its non-existence was also beyond the reach of proof. In weighing 
the probabilities, however, he made no secret of his own conviction 
that animals are mindless.] W. Wundt. ‘Kritische Nachlese zur 
Ausfragemethode.’ [Reply to Biihler.] T. Flournoy, P. Ladame, E. 
Claparéde. ‘ VI™me Congrés internat. de Psychologie (Genéve, 1907).’ 
Literaturbericht. F.M. Urban. ‘Die Psychologie in Amerika. 0.— 
Psychophysische Massmethoden.’ Einzelbesprechung. [A. Kowalewski 
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on G. Stérring, Ethische Grundfragen.] Referate. Bd. xii., Heft 1 bis 
3. Arbeiten aus dem psychologischen Institut der Universitit Wiirzburg. 
K. Buhler. ‘Tatsachen und Probleme zu einer Psychologie der Denk- 
vorgange. 11.—-Ueber Gedankenzusammenhiinge.’ [In any course of 
thought we experience, besides the thoughts themselves, a ‘ zwischenge- 
dankliches Wissen’. This knowledge may be of two kinds. It may 
consist of conscious relations to the problem, to preceding problems, to 
another thought of the series, to a thought outside the series, to critical 
standards, etc.: in all these cases the relations attach to thought not as 
content but as Erlebnis, and may therefore be named functional inter- 
relations (Zwischenerlebnisbeziehungen). Or the knowledge may consist 
of conscious relations between thought-contents: these are the logical 
relations, and may be termed objective interrelations (Ziwischengegen- 
standsbeziehungen). Conscious grammatical relations appear to hold a 
middle place. A special type of objective interrelation is found in the 
apprehension of thought (understanding of sentences).] ‘u1.—Uber 
Gedankenerinnerungen.’ [A study of thought-recollection, or of the 
influence exerted upon present by past thinking. The experimental 
method was fourfold. (1) Descriptive titles of objects, or characterisa- 
tions of concepts in noun-form, are read in pairs : thought-memory is later 
tested by the Miiller-Pilzecker method of right associates. (2) A sentence 
is read ; later, after the reading of a number of other sentences, comes 
a second sentence which requires the first as its thought-complement : 
the observer has to describe whether and how the thought of the first 
sentence is reproduced. (3) Two series of proverbs are read: the observer 
has to say whether a given member of the second series reminds him of 
anything similar in the first. (4) A series of sentences is read: then 
a catch-word is given, and the memory which it evokes is described. 
The author names these procedures the methods of thought-pairs, of 
completion, of analogy, and of catch-words. His results are grouped 
under three headings. (1) The starting-point of the recollection may 
be thought or feeling or idea, or again a part or moment of a thought. 
There is no ‘ besonderer -Erlebnischarakter’ which fits a content to 
start a recollection ; the problem lies farther back, in the ‘ Richtung 
des Gedankenfortschritts’. (2) Recollection may be of two kinds: 
mechanical or iterative (association of thoughts), and conscious or ideal. 
Ideal recollection does not involve a re-living of the earlier experience ; 
in it, knowledge about the tinal term (consciousness of similarity, con- 
trast, etc.) may be primary, and knowledge about the relation of final 
to first term only indirect and secondary ; and there is a more or less 
definite localisation of the final term. (3) The process of recollection 
itself, the discovery of the verbal formula, evinces two distinct types ; 
the thought may come later than the words, or the thought may be ready 
and the words for it may have to be sought.] ‘ Nachtrag. Antwort 
auf die von W. Wundt erhobenen Einwiinde gegen die Methode der 
Selbstbeobachtung an experimentell erzeugten Erlebnissen.’ [Reply to 
Wundt’s critique of the Ausfragemethode : Wundt’s rejoinder appears in 
the later published vol. xi., Heft 3-4. In temper and in logic Wundt 
seems to have the better of it ; what will be the issue of the clash of 
psychologies —whether the elaborate thought-psychology of the Wiirzburg 
school will stand the test of time and further experiment—can hardly 
be predicted.] J. Segal. ‘Uber den Reproduktionstypus und das 
Reproduzieren von Vorstellungen.’ [Determination of reproductive type 
must be based neither upon the prevalence of a certain modality of ideas 
in consciousness, nor upon differences (interindividual or intraindividual) 
in the vividness of ideas, but rather in the relation of reproduction to 
the manifold data of perception. The author works with letters (three- 
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fold possibility of reproduction), tonal material and movements (twofold 
possibility), words of concrete character, and (for vividness of ideas) 
geometrical figures and colours. He explains reproductive type ‘‘ durch 
die stirkere Perseverationstendenz, welche die den Typus bedingende 
psychophysische Disposition auszeichnet”’. The fact that an observer 
belongs to a certain type is a matter of ideational dynamics only ; it 
does not permit of inference with regard to any further peculiarities 
of ideation (e.g., intensity of ideas).] L. W. Legowski. ‘ Beitriige- 
zur experimentellen 4sthetik.’ [Report of experiments with lines, geo- 
metrical outlines, and coloured and uncoloured figures, undertaken in 
the interests of methodology and of the ‘direct’ factor in the zsthetic 
judgment. The methods used were the serial method, the method of 
paired comparisons, the method of adjustment, and a form of the method 
of choice (serial method) with hand-reaction. The author finds that the 
direct factor plays an important part in the sesthetic attitude : under ex- 
perimental conditions, it may be the sole condition of sesthetic pleasure ; 
and in the arts it is shown in the effort after arrangement, symmetry, 
proportion. Like the relative factor, it may be a compromise of several 
different motives. The serial method has the advantage of utilising the 
entire wsthetic material; the method of paired comparisons demands 
elimination of the space-error and an equal distribution of attention. 
Other conclusions are: that the pleasure of symmetry depends on the 
regularity of the impression ; that Putfer’s ‘hidden’ symmetry is really 
an overt symmetry, since the observers reconstruct the figure in idea; 
that the elements and laws of esthetic effect are genuinely given under 
laboratory conditions, so that argument to actual works of art is permis- 
sible; and that ssthetic acceptance and rejection are not identifiable 
outright with pleasantness-unpleasantness.] J. Laub. ‘Uber das 
Verhiltnis der ebenmerklichen zu den iibermerklichen Unterschieden 
auf dem Gebiet der optischen Raumwahrnehmung.’ [In 1900 Ament 
published from the Wiirzburg laboratory experiments on visual and 
auditory intensity, which seemed to show that the just noticeable 
difference increases with the absolute value of the stimulus. The results 
were, however, not unequivocal ; they were not accepted by Ebbinghaus, 
Lehmann and Titchener; and they were not confirmed by experiments 
undertaken in Miiller’s laboratory. Miiller insisted, further, on the 
necessity of concomitant introspective analysis. The present writer 
repeats and extends Ament’s experiments, in the sphere of visual space 
perception. He reports (1) comparative work with circular surfaces 
judged as surfaces ; (2) control experiments (two circles given, and the 
third estimated); (3) comparative work with circular surfaces. whose 
vertical diameters were the object of judgment ; and (4) control experi- 
ments (three circles given, and the fourth estimated). Attention is 
also paid to the mode of judgment, and various types are distinguished 
(judgment by differences, by ratios, by degree of cohesion). In general, 
the conclusion of Ament for intensity and of Wrinch for time-intervals 
is confirmed; the just noticeable difference is not a constant. This 
result is independent of the mode of judgment, and therefore appears 
to indicate a true quantitative comparison of sensations (against Miiller 
and Lipps).] A.A. Griinbaum. ‘ Ueber die Abstraktion der Gleichheit. 
Kin Beitrag zur Psychologie der Relation.’ [Paired groups of simple 
but unfamiliar visual figures, 2 to 6 in number, are exposed for three 
seconds, one element being common to both groups; the observer has 
the task of determining the common element (‘abstraction of likeness’ 
or of ‘identity’). The process of observation is described in detail. (1) 
Within the total predisposition (Hinstellung), three moments are dis- 
tinguishable: the givenness of the problem, the conscious aiming at 
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means or end, and aids of various kinds. The interrelation of these 
moments, together with the observer’s peculiar method of work, deter- 
mines his total achievement. (2) The problem set is solved in no less 
than eight different ways, dependent upon objective (time, number) and 
subjective (tension, concentration) factors. (3) The principal task is 
the apprehension of likeness (as identity or similarity). The numerical 
results accord with the experimentally established laws of memory and 
reproduction. (4) The observer has also a secondary task : that of the 
reproduction or recognition of the unlike figures. (This combination of 
principal with secondary task is of great methodological importance : it 
may, as the author suggests, prove to be of service in connexion with 
the measurement of attention.) It is found that concentration upon the 
principal task assists in the performance of the secondary, —an unexpected 
result, in view of the current doctrine of the range of consciousness. On 
the other hand, the secondary task sutfers by accentuation of the like 
elements, and by accomplishment of the principal task. (5) The like 
figures have an especial clearness, even before their likeness is recognised. 
(6) As this apperceptive accentuation is independent of the apprehen- 
sion of likeness, so is the apprehension itself an independent act, not 
necessarily or unequivocally connected with apperception. (7) The effect 
of the initial statement of the general problem is to consolidate predis- 
position, to equalise or compensate the processes concerned in abstraction, 
to prolong and to deepen the after-effects, and to narrow and inhibit the 
course of intruding ideas. The paper ends with appendices, reporting 
hypnotic experiments and control experiments upon the ‘strikingness ’ 
of the figures, and with a programme of further work.] ‘Gesellschaft 
fiir experimentelle Psychologie.’ [Programme of the third Congress. ] 
Bd. xil., Heft 4. E. Reinhard. ‘Der Ausdruck von Lust und Unlust 
in der Lyrik.’ [In lyric poetry, the feelings of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness are objectified, so to say, in condensed form. It should, 
therefore, be possible to distinguish their expressions. To this end the 
author analyses forty poems by Goethe, Chamisso and Lenau, divided as 
evenly as the material allows into joyful and sorrowful, and closely com- 
parable in contents. The poems were read aloud by the various observers 
with the endeavour to reproduce as closely as might be the intention of 
the author. The result is clear and definite: unpleasant feeling is ex- 
pressed by a lowering of the pitch of the voice, a slowing of the tempo in 
reading, and a staccato utterance : and, on the objective side, by a relative 
lengthening of the duration of syllables and the preponderance of certain 
vowel sounds. Variation in the melody of speech (relative magnitude of 
intervals) is correlated, not with pleasantness-unpleasantness, but with 
excitement-calm. There is an interesting excursus on the ‘quality of 
voice’ instinctively connected with the reading of the works of a given 
poet ; the author parallels it by the analogy of vocal music.] O. Klemm. 
‘ Bericht iiber den dritten Kongress der Gesellschaft fiir experimentelle 
Psychologie in Frankfurt a. M. vom 22. bis 25 April, 1908. #&. 
Vaihinger. ‘Drittes Preisausschreiben der ‘‘ Kantgesellschaft”’. Carl 
Giittler-Preisaufgabe.’ Literaturbericht. 


Rivista Frnosorica. Anno x., vol. xi. Fase. iii. May-June-July, 
1908. S. Tedeschi. ‘ Un’ equivatente aprioristica della metafisica (la 
teoria degli oggetti).. [A lucid but rather too summary account of 
Meinong’s theory of objects.] A. Levi. ‘ La psicologia della esperienza 
indifferenziata di James Ward (continuazione e fine).’ [According to 
this critic Dr. Ward’s system exhibits ‘a harmony of outline, a continuity 
of method, and a coherence of evolution perhaps not to be found in any 
other psychological theory’. But the problems of psychology are not 
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distinguished with sufticient clearness from those of epistemology ; and in 
this respect Ward is much inferior to Wundt. Ward, James and Bergson 
are animated by a common hostility to the associationist psychology, 
which they have shown to be based on an illogical assumption. But the 
theory of undifferentiated experience is an unproved hypothesis, and 
gives us two logical absurdities for one. The first is the self-contradictory 
notion of unconscious mentality ; the second is the simultaneous distri- 
bution of consciousness over a series of different planes, which violates 
the principle of identity. As a working hypothesis, too, associationism 
is much easier and more useful than that of undifferentiated experience 
gradually organised by the agency of attention.] A. Tilgher. ‘ Braman- 
esimo, Buddismo e Cristianesimo (continuazione e fine).’ [Christianity 
has shown a power of reconciling the infinite with the finite not possessed 
by Brahmanism and still less by Buddhism, from the competition of which 
latter it has nothing to fear in the West.] A. Faggi. ‘Eduardo Zeller 
e la sua concezione storica. [Zeller with all his greatness could never 
quite rise to the method of co-ordinating the evolution of philosophy with 
the other manifestations of national culture.] IL. M. Billia. ‘Le idee 
morali nella dottrina di un psicologo scandinavo.’ [In praise of K. B. R. 
Aars.] P. F. Nicoli. ‘Il metodo delle matematiche e I’ insegnamento 
elementare della logica.’ [If teachers of philosophy were better acquainted 
with the history of mathematics they would know better than to describe 
it as a type of pure deductive reasoning.| Ik. Miranda. ‘ Mach o 
Hegel.’ [According to Mach, the logical processes are no more than 
artificial instruments of investigation. According to Hegel, they are 
immanent in the nature of things. The latter view is the true one.] 
Rassegna Bibliogratice, ete. 
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